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CHAPTER I. 
THE LANDLORD OF “ THE GEORGE.” 


The soul of music slumbers in the shell 

Till waked and kindled py the master’s spell, 
And feeling hearts, touch them but rightly, pour 
A thousand melodies unheard before. 


Onz of those protracted and deadly struggles 
for mastery that render capital unproductive 
and keep the fetters of idleness on willing hands 
had come toanend, The strike was over, but 
hot until the great industrial circles had been 
shaken to their centre, and not the great indus- 
trial circles alone. : 
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AND GRACEFUL GIRL ENTERED HE PUT HIS FINGER ON HIS LIPS. } 


The men—helped by the men of other trades 
—held out with sturdy independence, and were 
by no means exhausted when the masters, giv- 
ing way to the force of public feeling brought 
to bear upon them, made sufficient concession to 
open their factory gates and let the tide of 
labour flow again. But much mischief had been 
done by this time. The patient wives and help- 
less children had suffered most. Comfortable 
little homes were broken up entirely, or left with- 
out a chair to sit upon or a second article of 
clothing to wear. 

The strike itself was but one, and the last of 
along series, and the result had taught both 
men and masters to respect each other, though 
not without a certain bitterness which promised 
a renewal of the fight at nodistant day. The 
most curious result, however, was the effect it 
had upon places and people who apparently 
were not connected with it in the most remote 
degree. It was natural enough that a deadlock 
at Manchester or Liverpool should be felt in 
Sheffield and Rochdale, Ashton and Bury, 
Stockport and Blackburn, and find its way indi- 
rectly to the toiling millions of the great metro- 
polis, but what it had todo with such a far-away 
locality as Lynncastle, a generally prosperous if 
somewhat quiet town in the Midland counties, 
was @ Question rather difficult to answer. 








Yet everyone, even to the traditional inhabi- 
tant, supposed as usual to be nearly a hundred 
—said that trade had never been so bad within 
the memory of living man. 

The principal linendraper who had recently 
added about twenty feet of plate-glass frontage 
to his already extensive establishment said so. 
The landlord of “The George” having just en- 
larged his bar, built a new commercial-room and 
bought the premises of his enemy—the coffee- 
housekeeper next door—said so. The cry was 
nearly universalsofaras Lynncastle went,and Mr. 
Crampton, the cheery and genial lessee of the 
Theatre Royal, Lynncastle, had to admit that 
business was not what it might be. 

Mr. Crampton would, had he chosen, even said 
with truth that business had never been so bad 
with him, and what was true of him was true of 
the profession at large. To the actora long 
period of commercial depression means half salary 
or a closed theatre, with all the petty annoy- 
ances and cruel discomforts that poverty brings 
to a race made proud and sensitive by the very 
nature of their avocation. Mr. Crampton had 
this keenly at heart, and more for the sake of 
his company than himself he had kept his thea- 
tre going during the period of depression. But 
he was almost at the end of his resources. The 
lease of his property was deeply mortgaged, and 
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he had from tinre to time borrowed money from 
the friendly landlord of ** The George.” 

Much as the poor actor may be pitied, there is 
something—antt perhaps more—to be said for 
the straightforward, honourable manager who, 
in spite of difficulties, tries to keep faith with 
his people and has not the legitimate means, 
and Mr. Crampton was in this position when he 
went with reluctant footstep to try his friend of 
«The George” once more. 

The reply had ceased to be the spontaneous 
production of the landlord’s cheque book, or the 
sum required in notes and gold. 

Mr. Chappell, of “The George,” had more 
than once suggested that he had better close the 
theatre than carry it on at what he termed a 
losing game, but the manager was loth to do 
that. 

«You see,” he said, “ it is not so easy to get 
a good working company together when it is 
once broken up, and my people have stuck to me 
through thick andthin. Jim Grantham and his 
wife take one screw between them, so do Bill 
Marlowe and his, and take themall round there’s 
no better to be had; as for young Jerningham, 
it seems to be a matter of indifference to him 
whether he takes his money or not. I 
should be afraid to think how much I owe 
him.” 

“‘ More than he is ever likely toask™you for,” 
the landlord observed. “He stayed here for a 
week when he first came down, and I took his 
measure then. He isa gentleman, sir, whatever 
his real name may beor his: reason for hiding 
away in a dull place like this. But about. the 
money you want to-day, Crampton, upon my 
word: LD. don’t see the-good of doingit.. Things 
have beem better for the last three weeks, we 
have had the factories open and the 4 
going, and I have not been doing’so badly—but 
you don’t seem. amy better for it.” 

«That's whatit is to work for a grateful 
public,” said the:manager, with good-tempered 
sarcasm. “ Whenthey wetedding nothing | sent 
out orders night: after night, and week after 
week—enougnh to fill the tireatre—and gave them 
extra inducementsto.come in for nothing, and 
now they come to melast of all. Not. tat f 
object to it or despaireover it, my time willcome 
when the reaction is over. It is only natural 
that they should want toget their housesa little 
straight and take their things out from the 
pawnbrokers.’ In-two or three weeks more——” 

“Two or three weeks more!” Mr. Coappeil 
said, blankig. “‘Why, that will take us into 
November !” 

“Just what I’ was going to say,” said the 
tranquil ma: ; “and then comes. the panto- 
mime, which [reckon will be worth a couple of 
thousand to mes; Still, if you don’t like to do 
it, don’t, and there’s an end of the matter. I 
can only close the theatre, but it wouid go 
against me to do that, and break up the com- 
pany just when they want to put bya bit for tne 
winter.” 

**So it would,” Mr. Chappeil assented, “and 
here you are, Crampton. Seventy pounds one way 
or the other.shall never stand between you and 
me. But the fact is youare too good-hearted for 
your place, Dick—just as I used to be till I got 
done so frequently. I should like to see anyone 
do it now.” 

*“So should I, and so I shall,” the manager 
said, heartily. “‘ You could no more nelp doing a 
kind action than I could. What are we tne 
worse for it? I never did feel bitter, except 
against one man—old Lockhart, you know.” 

“I ought to, when he stayed here three weeks 
on the strength of your name, and got five 
pounds out of me by showing me a sham engage- 

ment at the other end of the kingdom.” 

“T paid him out of jail when ite was in for 
contempt of court,” said the manager, plain- 
tively, ‘‘and he promised faithfully to come and 
work it out ata pound a week off his screw— 
promised with tears in his eyes, sir, and when I 
next heard of him he was doing good business 
with my old partner, Wagstaffe, the man who 
swindled me.” 

« That was like him; a bad lot, no doubt of it. 
T wonder what he is doing now.” 

** Dead most likely, as no man could last long at 


+ 
the piace he went; and there wag that; little girl 
of his, it made a»man’s heart ache to see: her 
with such a father, and he might have done so 
well—a fine actor, and one of-the handsomest 
men-on the boards. Do you remember his 
wife ?” 

‘“‘ Very wellindeed. Quite the lady; brought 
him some property too. The girl was growing 
like her, I thought.” 

“She will be a very beautiful woman if she 
does,” said the manager. ‘So much the worse, 
unless she falls into better hands than his. 
Poor old Lockhart, there never was such a fool 
to himself.” 

«That meansa rogue to others,” Mr. Chappell 
said, philosophically. “For my own part I 
would not put a finger out if he was im the 
gutter.” 

“I would not go so far as that, Chappell, but 
I would never have anything more to do with 
him—a bad lot, as you say. Thank you very 
much for this, old friend. ° My people will be 
waiting, as gladto see me as shal be to see 
them.” 

“Allright then. Another glass and then no 
more for me till the morning;” 

Mr. Crampton said it was the same with him, 
and he would taite @ little bitters:in his this 
time. > : 

The landlordi stood! at. the door for some few 
minutes after higfriendiiad gone. 

“I do not knowany otier man inthe world 
who could havegot that money out: of me,” he 
said to himself, “for overamdover again I have 
made up my mind never to do a good turn for 
anyone, and I i lave beem that sold 
it’s no wonder—sold;. too), with my very eyes 
wide open. But of all’ the scheming; plausible, 
artful, gentlemanly Jeremy Diddlers:give me old’ 
Lockhart against the world. It was almost a 
pleasure to be swindled by him, but never again 
for me.” 

In other times there wasa a old sage who 
said “Call no man happy till he is dead,” in 
these more prosaic days we have something like 
it in the French cynic who advised usnever 
totake a lesson from the past until to-morrow. 
The landlord of “The: George” might have 
thought of this less than.an hour later when a 
closed carriage hired atthe railway station stopped 
athis hotel. Mr. Chappell:was not aware of it till 
one of the waiters went to him in the parlour 
and told him that a gentleman, who had asked 
to be driven there, had been taken: ill, and the 
young lady who was with him could not rouse 
him. 

“ Did you look to see what he is like ?” the 
landlord inquired. 

‘* Yes, sir,” the waiter answered, rather doubt- 
fully. “I think I have seen the gentleman 
before. The young lady, his daughter, said you 
would know him. She says he is only overtired 
with travelling.” 

«Then you had better get a room ready,” 
said Mr. Chappell. “ He may be an old customer, 
and if there is nothing else the matter with him 
I do not mind a little inconvenience—otherwise, 
the best place for him is the hospital.” 

He took his sturdy figure and broad shoulders 
throngh the crowd already gathering rapidly 
round the fly. The first tring he saw was the 
pale, sweet face of a girl looking for him with 
wistfal expectation. The next, the worn and 
pallid countenance of the man whose name had 
been in his thoughts and on his tongue léss than 
an hour ago, the man who had. been a fine actor 
and one of the handsomest men on the boards, 
the scheming, artful, plausible, gentlemanly 
Jeremy Diddler—Hector Lockhart, in short. 

It is doubtful what Mr. Chappell would have 
said or done had it not been for the sweet face 
watching him so wistfully. It was not the first 


helpless in the pallid stupor brought on bysleep- 
lessness and weariness and drink. 

It was always adangerous condition with him, 
one in which medical men had said his wasted 
life would come to an untimely end, but the 
landlord opened his large ‘heart to the appeal in 
that wistful face and answered it. 

“Carry this gentleman in,” he said to a-couple 
of his waiters, “and put him in number four. 





time he had seen Hector Lockhart like this—' 


‘He is an old! friend of! mine, subject to these 
attacks! Have you any luggage, Miss-~Lock.- 
hart, I think ?” ‘ 

« Yes, sir. I have no luggage but this,” and 
she indicated a small shabby trunk such asq 
little girl in moderate circumstances might haye 
gone to boarding school with. ‘Father said 
you would remember him. The rest is to be 
sent on to-morrow. He was so anxious to be 
here, in case we should be too late for our en- 
gagement.” 

“Your what?” asked Mr. Chappell, as ne 
took her in. 

The girl lifted her large, innocent eyes and 
repeated it simply. 

“ Our engagement with Mr. Crampton of tie 
theatre here. I do not know what we should 
have done if it had not come. Poor father had 
been so illand so unfortunate.” 

** But are you sure, Miss Lockhart, there is no 
mistake ?” 

“Quite. I saw the letter myself, and I 
thought it so kind of Mr. Crampton to write as 
he did of me, especially as he nus never seen me 
on the stage, and must have taken my fatser’s 
word for it.” 

“Tt would beveasy enough to take for granted 
whatever your father might say about you,” tue 
landlord said, with kimdly compassion, thougn 
he was burning- with indignation, ‘and I dave- 
say he will im’ matters when he wakes, 
though I ‘to being mystified at pre- 
sent.”’ 


* Had I not bettergotovhim ?” 

“You need): not trouble, my waiters under- 
stand the kind.of ilimess he is suffering frow, 
and when he wakes wecan give him sometbing 
to restore him: Yourtake a seat, my dear, ana 
make yourself at home,,and when you have 
rested a little you can: tell me a few things | 
want to know” 

paid?the flymamand taken Miss Lock- 
hart into hisyprivate after he had seen 
her father carried i He was rigit 
when he said'that his waiters:would understind 
‘the kind of dllness Mr: Loeknart: was suffering 
from—an unimttoned: collar;.a loosened necitie, 
& wet: towel to-liis: bead, and: a few hours’ sleep 
were the means they’ usnally administered for 
it. ; 

Mb. Chappellihad® a. distinet remembrance of 
this: girl withy the sweet, thoughtful face and 
large, innocent eyes). though: she bad changed 
muchvin the four years that hail passed since he 
saw her last, tiem sitewas a slender stripling of 
seventeen. and grave, yet: now diffident or 
awkward ; but he had mot expected to see the 

romise of her mother’s beauty so nobly fulfilled. 

nfinitely touching it was to the landlord of “Tne 
George” to think of her—motherless, and wita 
all the world before her, and with a father 
whose habits made him less a safeguard than an 
enemy. 

The landlord was a widower witn daughters of 
his own, two of them older than Miss Lockhart 
and one about her age. He was onlyia licensed 
victualler, a member of a trade some gentlemen 
of Mr. Lockhart’s profession were apt to despise 
but he hdd given his daughters an educatior 
which fitted them for any station, and he haa 
saved money for them, for he was provident as 
well as generous. i. 

“Yes, I can read this right,” ne said to nim- 
self, as he took a decanter of wine, some 
lemonade, and a silver tray of bisenits from tne 
sideboard. ‘‘ This reckless old vagaond nas 
brought the girl here on the merest spec, know- 
ing that neither Crampton nor myself would re- 
fuse and disgrace him before her. Dick Cramp- 
ton may well havé said it made his heart acne 
to see her with such a father. She would be 
better without one, and I would pay for nis 
funeral with pleasure. He snail have one wore 
chance, however,.for the sake of his poor cna, 
but it will be the last one, by Jove—never again 
for tne.” 

He poured out a glass of*sherry, 

“ Drink this,” ine said ; “ have some lemonade 
with it, if you like; but you want a pick Up 
after your long journey ; you came by the slow 
train and I daresay you had novhing all the 
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« Yes, we came by the slow train,; we stopped 
at every station. I had some oranges and 
cnogolate drops with me.” 

“Capital things too,” he said, with a kindly 
ewile. “It is wonderful what an amount of 
nourishment there is in oranges and chocolate 
érops. ‘Would you rather have some lemonade 
with your sherry ?” 

« Yes, please.” 

«So you shall, my dear. You need not mind 
my calling you my dear, it’s a way I have in 
speaking to my own girls. And now I want to 
near about this. engagement ; Mr. Crampton and 
I are friends, you know; in fact he was herethis 
morning, and he'did not say a word about it; he 
was here on other business, it is true.” 

« He may have forgotten to mention it,” Miss 
Lockhart said. ‘We had the letter yesterday 
morning; and father wrote off at once. He wrote 
to you as well and said we were to stay here for 
a few. days till I found apartments for the 
season.” 

“Quite right,” said Mr. Chappell, with per- 
fect gravity. “I have not had his letter yet, 
put it does not matter. I willspeak to the head 
chambermaid presently—the old scoundrel.” 

“TI beg your pardon.” 

“On, yes! I said something that first crossed 
my mind. Itis another of my ways; you will 
cet used to them by-and-bye,” he said, with a 
quiet laugh. “ How long have you been on the 
stage, my dear?” . 

“Two years and a half.” 

« And what line do you take ?” 

“Small parts in comedy, andI have played 
‘Susan Hopley,’ ‘Mary, tne Maid of the Inn,’ 
and ‘ Maria Martin,’ and ‘ Agnes,’ in the ‘ Bleed- 
ing Nun,’ you know.” 

‘The landlord of “The George” knew very well 
indeed ; those flesh-creeping melodramas of the 
darkened-stage-and-slow-music order had given 
nim many a nightmare in the time of nis youth. 

“IT was to have had ‘ Juliet,’ and‘ Pauline,’ 
and ‘Opvhelia;” in fact the whole legitimate 
round,” she went on, “ but poor father was in- 
disposed so frequently that the engagement fell 
through. Once he had to ve taken from the stage 
direct to the hospital and kept there three 
weeks. They would not let me see him; the 
doctors said it was over study.” 

“No doubt,” said the kimdly landlord. “ Mr. 
Lockhart always was a great Shakespearian 
scholar ; and what line do you take here ?”’ 

“ Anything I am wanted for; fatner takes his 
own, of course.” 

“Of course. Do you happen to know what 
the terms are ?” 

“Two pounds.a week for father, and twenty- 
five shillings for me. The engagement is for 
ten weeks, s0 we shall goaway quite rich if——” 
_ “You need not mind telling me what the ‘if’ 
is,” Mr. Chappeli said. “If your father does 
not want so much pocket-money, and we will 
see to that. You must know by this time that 
the less money he/nas the better it is for him, 
so you shall have his two pounds a week to keep 
nouse with—and he shall earn it too, by Jove— 
and we willsave yours till you leave Lynncastle. 
is that a bargain ?” 

_Her answer distressed him deeply. The poor 
girl burst into tears. All the way along this 
weary journey she had been haunted by a.dread 
of the truth that the letter from Mr. Crampton 
was a subterfuge, the last desperate resource of 
a weakly desperate man to bring her down to 
Lynncastle and then trust to fate for the rest, 
jor she had: some glimpses of her father’s 
character by this time, and heard and seen 
taings that she tried not to see and hear. 

So much she sobbed out in broken words on 
‘ne landlord’s broad shoulder, thanking him 
tor nis delicate kindness in a way that made him 
‘hank Heaven for the generous inspiration which 
prompted him to keep the bitter knowledge of 
the truth from her. ° 

“Your engagement is all right,” he said, 
patting her smooth, round shoulder soothingly, 
s and your rooms here are all right. As for Mr. 
“ocknart, there is no one in the profession who 
Goes not wish him well, and I only hope for your 
sake he will try and pull himself together.” 


with a sweet pride that became her. “I may 
tell you, who have been so kind. I remember 
how kind: you were when I was here as a child 
of thirteen, just after my mother died, and then 
again four years ago; I may tell you that I had 
almost a dread. of coming here. My father’s 
answers were so evasive wnen I put questions to 
him, and he bad such a strange, wild look, and 
muttered things to himself ; he walked his room 
all night, and wanted to go out the first thing 
in the morning before the street lamps were 
out, but I would not let him. He has deceived 
me once, and if all had not been as he, said it 
would when we came here I should have died of 
shame.” 

“Let us hope you will live to make him a 
better man and be proud of him,’’ the landlord 
said; “and now how about the luggage you 
have left benind—is much of it yours?” 

*‘ Not much; my silk dress, and velvet jacket, 

**You need not give me the inventory, my 
dear. The only question is are they worth send- 
ing for? If you think they are way send for 
them, but my advice is go to Harkin and 
Dalmin’s and get yourself something fresh and 
new and more suitable for the winter. Here’s 
a five-pound note—that’s four weeks of your own 
salary, you know. We must make a good ap- 
pearance if we want to be thought anything of. 
fam going down to the theatre and will tell Mr. 
Crampton you are here. Do not disturb your 
father till 1 have seen him ; and now about your 
room. ‘There is one on the second floor at the 
back, bright and open, and you can see the hills. 
itis the one my eldest daughter had till she 
married and wentaway. I dine at three; you 
will take your dinner with me, so shall your 
fatner if ne can find an appetite for anything 
beyond some mulligatawny with a glass of 
sherry and a spoonful of cayenne in it. So 
there, my dear ; and whatever you do don’t dis- 
turd your father, or say a word to him till I have 
seen him.” 

He rang for the head chambermaid and gave 
her his orders in person. 

“This young lady, Miss Lockhart, will have 
number fitteen,” he said. ‘See that the fire is 


fortable. Good bye, my dear; three suarp mind 
for dinner, and when you Aave nad a rest I will 
take you round the town and show you where 
the shops are.” 





CHAPTER II. 
HIS FINGER ON HIS LIPS. 
Give thy thoughts no tongue. 


Tue landlord of ‘Tne George” had not gone 
far before he changed his mind. There was 
just a risk after ali that Mr. Lockhart might 
rouse from his stupor, or that Minnie in-her 
tenderness would go to him; but this Mr. Chap- 
pell need not have feared, his honest kindness 
had made a deep impression on the girl and she 
respected his injunction without asking herself 
@ question as to his motive. 

He passed the door of her chamber while 
Minnie knelt at prayer. Some instinct prompted 
him to pause for a moment, and he heard the low, 
sweet voice pleading for her father’s redemp- 
tion. The landlord brushed his hand across his 
forehead, and with his mouth set sternly went 
into the actor’s room. 

In spite of his stern displeasure, Mr. Chappell 
could not look upon the man without strong 
compassion. There was the wreck of such a 
splendid manhood. Now in his middle age, and 
atter all he had undergone, Hector Lockhart was 
strikingly handsome; he nad the throat and 
chest of a gladiator; his worn and threadbare 
garments could not hide the grace and power of 
nis shapely limbs; his nands and feet were those 
of a gentleman, and it was this very perfection 
of masculine beauty that madehis faceso sad to 
look upon. 

He woke under the touch of, the landlord’s 
hand, and opened his eyes with a sleepy, half- 
apologetic air. 





“Not for my sake, but his own,” said the girl, 


lighted, and do everything to make her com- | 


when the soft, firm touch fell upon his shoulder. 
Something of his old courtly grace came back to 
him as he met the reproachful and rather sad 
face of the man who was looking at him, and he 
held out a feeble, tremulous set of fingers, 
which the landlord took and held. 

“You are Mr. Chappell,” tne actor said. 
“You are the landlord of ‘‘The George.” I 
knew I should not be wrong when I told the man 
to drive me here. How did I come here, and 
where is my daughter ?” 

“Safe, and with me,” said Mr. Chappell, 
** where she will be until I see what is likely to 
become of you. Doyou know what you did, Mr. 
Lockhart ? the lie you told, tne trick you played ? 
But there, it isn’t in my heart to say another 
word. Iwill give youa chance—the last time 
mind; and if you don’t take it—why, never again 
for me.” 

« Do you mean tosay,” Lockhart asked, “ that 
you will give me a chance? Did Minnie tell 
you-——” 

‘Miss Lockhart told me what you told her. 
She had a doubt of it, but I made it true. Do 
you understand ? I have engaged you for Richard 
‘Crampton, so youcan beginon Monday. The 
one thing that I ask of you is never to let that 
poor child know how you would have deceived 
her.” 

For some few moments Mr. Lockhart could 
not speak. When he did it was through 
tears. 

**You shall see what a great and generous 
kindness like yours can do for a man,”’ he said, 
‘and if I did not make the best use of this 
chance I should not be fit to live, but I wish you 
would let me tell the girl.” 

“Not a word,” was the peremptory reply. 
** Now, I tell you what: I shail want you to see 
Crampton in about an hour’s time,and youcannot 
goas youare. I think I have some things that 
will fit you—boets and linen and a frock over- 
coat that I got too stout for. Pernaps when 
you look a gentleman you will try to feel like 
one.” 

He did not mean to be so hard, but he could 
not help it. 

“Tt makes me wild,” he said, “to see you 
with your education and your gifts run to seed 
like this. Why, look at me. I never had a year’s 
schooling in my lifetime. I just picked up a 
bit of knowledge as I went along, read some 
books and took a hint from them, and I never 
owed a man a penny in the world. Lam not a 
man of genius and you are, and you are one of 
the biggest fools Lever knew.” 

«© And you are one of the best men that ever 
lived,” said Lockhart, with a laugh that he 
could not suppress, ‘‘ your wholesome indigna- 
tion is like a tonic to me. You shall never have 
cause to complain of me again.” 

«*T would give a hundred pounds to be able to 
believe it,” said the landlord, “but such a 
change as you want does not come in a hurry. 
However, I have said all I have to say and 
there’s anend of it. So now shake hands and 
pull yourself together and put on some decent 
clothes, and let tne girl see what her father can 
and ought to look like. Have you got any 
money ?”’ 

‘““A few pence, somewhere,” said Lockhart, 
beginning a vague search in his pockets, “‘ unless 
Ispent them at the junction, but I don’t recol- 
lect.’ 

“ You are about the most hopeless case I ever 
saw,” said the landlord, shaking his head 

solemnly, ‘‘and you had better borrow a sove- 
reign of me. No man can feel like himself with 
an empty pocket.” 

Mr. Lockhart took the piece of gold with a 
wild gleam in his eyes, but the otner’s steadfast 

countenance subdued him. He asked in ail 

humility for a glass of something, he was not 

particular, andthe landlord gave him a Wine- 

glass of brandy and some soda water. Half an 

hour later he was bathed and dressed in cloties 

that fitted him extremely well. The change in 

his appearance was remarkable. 

‘“* Your rough-and-ready truth strikes nome,” 

he said, witha smile. ‘‘NowtnatI look like a 

gentleman and begin to feellike one, can Minnie 

see me ?” 





He was very far away in the land of dreams 
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I will inquire.” 

He sent for Miss Lockhart, and she came. 
At the first glance she took in the truth, and 
her emotion found relief in a low, glad cry. This 
was her father as she remembered him in the 
years that were gone, when her mother’s love 
upheld him and made him proof against the 
temptation of his own weaknesses. 

She gave one grateful glance to Mr. Chappell, 
and then put her arm fondly round her father’s 
neck. Not a word was said, but she felt the 
silent penitence on the lips that kissed her. 

‘*‘Mr. Lockhart knows the town almost as well 
as I do,” the landlord said, “and I think, my 
dear, you had better go for a walk with him and 
get those things I suggested. Iam going now 
to see Dick Crampton and arrange with him for 
Monday. You will just make the company com- 
plete. By the way how do you think you could 
play Juliet? Your father would make a first- 
rate Mercutio.” 

“I nave played Juliet, Mr. Chappell.” 

“I daresay you have, I don’t see why you 
should not, but you will play it a lot better in 
ten years’ time. Only it just occurred to me that 
the play was rehearsed about a fortnight ago 
and the Romeo declined his part.” 

* The Romeo ?” 

“Yes. He said Juliet was too heavy, and he 
could not, having a reverence for Shakespeare, 
make love to a lady old enough to be his mother, 
and the stage carpenter had do:bts about the 
safety of the balcony. She is a fine woman, but 
there is rather too much of her, and when 
Grantham played ‘ Bel Demonio’ he fell over with 
her. It is the funniest thing imaginable to see 
her and little Marlowe—he is her nusband, you 
know—the low-comedy man.” 

“I remember him,” said Mr. Lockhart. “A 
very excellent actor. He was my gravedigger.” 

** Oh, just so,” said Mr. Chappell, as the light 
dawned upon him, “ when you played Hamlet. 
But you are not in it now, you will have to 
play the King. Yes, sir, I do not mind teil- 
ing you that | am a kind of sleeping partner in 
the business, and I can set a piece as well as or 
better than Dick Crampton can. And there you 
are, Miss Lockhart. King, Mercutio, Iago, that’s 
you, Lockhart. Ophelia, Juliet, Desdemona, 
that’s you, my dear. Romeo, Hamlet, Othello, 
and the rest of them, that’s Mr. Jerning- 
ham——”’ 

Miss Lockhart laid her hand upon his arm, 
and turning slowly round faced herfather—every 
vestige of colour had left her beautiful face. 

“Did you know that he was here ?” she asked 
him. 

*“No, my pet,” was the dignified reply ; “and 
if I had it would have made no difference to me. 
There is no love lost between us, and the last 
time we met he cut me dead, and how do we 
know it is the same man ?”’ 

«My man is about seven and twenty,” said 
the landlord, “fair and slender, with a long 

ellow moustache and curiously large grey eyes. 

e is what I should call a pretty man, except 
that under his slow and sleepy manner there is 
a dangerous kind of demon that I should not 
care to interfere with.” 

«That is the man,” Miss Lockhart said, “ and 
I would not meet him for the world. You will 
pardon me, Mr. Chappell, but I cannot stay 
in this town, and the kindest thing you can do 
for me is not to tell him I am here.” 

Mr. Lockhart watched his daughter with a 
look of grave and dark embarrassment, such a 
look as Jepthah may have worn when he met 
his child coming from the house to her doom. 

«The kindest thing I can do to both of you is 
to tell the truth,” the landlord said. ‘I cansee 
what it is, my dear—you have met and fallen in 
love with each other, and no wonder. Every- 
thing happens for the best, and you have 
nothing to fear. Besides, it may not be the 
man you mean, and if itis you are not obliged to 
speak tohim. Treat himas a stranger. You 
are members of the same company, and have no 

right to let private matters interfere with pro- 
fessional engagements. That is my way of 
looking at it, and if you do not take the same 
view, why, never again for me.” 





heavy brow and left them with a friendly nod. 
Mr. Lockhart made a hesitating movement as if 
to follow him, but Minnie’s hand restrained 
him. . 

It is too late,” she said, in a low, sad voice, 
‘we cannot help ourselves now. But we must 
meet as strangers.” 

“One question,” said her father, with a deep 
and passionate quiver in his tone, “I have my 
faults, my darling, but if I were the most abject 
slave to all my vices my love for you would be 
the same. If I thought that a breath of shame, 
a doubt, a slight had fallen upon you through 
him your life and his would not be worth an 
hour’s purchase.” 

“Should I be living here to hear you 
say so if a breath of shame had touched me ?” 
said the girl, with queenly pride. “Ah! father, 
had you been a different man.” 

He could not reply to that reproach. All the 
past rose up against him; only he, now that his 
senses had come back to him, knew into what 
danger and temptation he had left her in her 
beauty and her loneliness. 

“Tam a Cifferent man from this hour,” he 
said, “and we will let the unhappy past die, my 
child. Heaven itself would turn against me if I 
did not accept your faithful love and this man’s 
generous friendship as a token that I have not 
gone beyond redemption.” 

The girl kissed him, trying hard to believe in 
him but doubting him all the time. He nad 
been penitent so often, said those same things 
over and over againand yet again betrayed her. 
Still his penitence was grateful to her if it only 
lasted for the day. 

They went out together, and purely out of 
forgetfulness or following a blindinstinct he took 
her directly towards thetheatre. The manager 
and the landlord of ‘* Tne George” were standing 
at the stage door as they passed, and a gentle- 
man with a long yellow moustacheand curiously 
large grey eyes was standing with them. 

Miss Locknart was not prepared for this. Her 
nerves, already overstrung, almost gave way 
at sight of him, and for a moment sne felt as 
if sne must have fallen at his feet. 

Mr. Lockhart and his daughter passed on 
and not the slightest sign of recognition was 
made oneither side. ‘Tne girl had conquered 
her momentary wedkness, but her father had 
feit the sudden thrill of her hand upon his arm, 
and his black eyes swept a look into those of Mr. 
Jerningham that went through him, leaving be- 
hind it a curious sense of dread. 

“You have met before ?” said the landlord of 
“The George,” for he too had a doubt, and he 
watched his man closely, as the reply came. 

«We have played together,” Mr. Jerningham 
said, slowly, ‘‘ but you can scarcely expect me to 
raise my hat to every man I may have to meet 
on the boards.” 

“No; I know you think rather more than 
enough of yourself in that respect,” Mr. Chap- 
pell observed, bestowing the remark as calmly as 
if it had been a compliment, “ but he had a lady 
with him.” 

“Yes, I saw her—his daughter; she is 
greatly improved in appearance and will make a 
“tolerable actress in a tew years’ time.” 

« But how is it ?” asked the landlord, angrily, 
“that having met before and played together 
you took no notice of her? If that is the way for 
a gentleman totreat a lady all I can say is—never 
again for me.” - 

«If you were to invest a shilling in one of those 
admirable handbooks of etiquette that are sent 
out in such quantities for the benefit of the 
world at large, you would find, my dear fellow, 
that it is for the lady to make the first acknow- 
ledgment, and it would be an unpardonable 
solecism on a gentleman’s part to even by the 
faintest gesture force himself upon her notice. 
But perhaps you do not know what a solecism 
is ?” 

“‘ Hanged if I do, and hanged if I care,” said 
Mr. Chappell, wrathfully, “ but it strikes me 
that if a man is not what he ought to be all the 
etiquette in the world will never make a gentle- 
man of him.” 

«* You are inclined to be impertinent, and you 
are somewhat elderly,” said Mr. Jerningnam, 





He pulled his hata little lower down upon his 





with asmile, “ but you have a strong honesty 
of purpose in your nature which makes it very 
easy for me to forgive you, Mr. Chappell. Yet you 
were wrong to put it in my power toremind you 
that to speak in such a tone to meis an insult to 
Miss Lockhart, for which any other man would 
have had to answer on the spot. Miss Lockhart 
is in no danger, but I am,and I leave that 
danger behind me when I leave Lynncastle at 
the end of next week.” 

“Come, come,” said Mr. Crampton, with a 
good-natured laugh, “there must be nothing of 
this, gentlemen. Leave Lynncastle! That 
means leaving me. You do not want to quite 
ruin me, Mr. Jerningham. Why, you are the 
keystone of my company, and with old Lock- 
hart, if we can keep him steady, and the young 
lady—even if she could act no’moré than a doll 
—we have a phalanx of attraction unequalled 
since the days of Edmund Kean and Miss 0’ Neil 
—that would make a good line for the playbill 
by the way—phalanx of attraction, &c.; just 
remember that for me, will you, Chappell ? Leave 
Lynncastle! Why, now, do you know that I owe 
you a hundred and fifty pounds ?” 

“You are welcome to another hundred and 
fifty to pay for a substitute,” said the nandsome 
actor, quietly, “ but I leave at the end of the 
week, and you know I never break my word or 
change my mind.” 

“] know that. We had better go to ‘The 
George’ and have some wine,” said the manager, 
with a friendly and respectful hand on Mr. Jer- 
ningham’s shoulder, “and if at the end of the 
week I do not give you good reason for changing 
your mind, all I have to do is to shut up the 
show and throw myself on the mercy of the rate- 
payers. However, let us clink the cannikin. I 
never knew what Shakespeare meant by a 
cannikin, unless it is a little tiny mug with no 
handle, I wonder what any sober-minded 
publican would think if you asked him for a 
cannikin of anything.” 

« He would take you for an actor out of work, 
and keep a sharp look-out.for the money,” said 
Mr. Chappeli, drily, ‘‘ Shakespeare is all very 
well in his way, but it is advisabie to leave him 
behind you when you gofora walk. I was once 
nearly run in through being with a man who 
would do it in the street. His hair was cut so 
short that you could hardly see it, and his neck- 
tie brought his collar together somewhere in the 
middle of his chest. I only got away by telling 
the policeman that he was a harmless lunatic and 
I was his keeper.” 

They adjourned to “ The George” after this, 
which the landlord told with fearful gravity, 
and he took them into his room behind the bar. 
One gentleman was there when they went in—a 
heavily built man with a firm, rugged counte- 
nance full of the genius of his art—and his line 
of art was as heavy as his face and figure. 

“There was a young lady here just now, 
looking for you, Chappell,” he said, as Mr. 
Jerningham dropped into a‘seat with the un- 
conscious grace which marked his every attitude 
and movement. ‘She mistook me for you at 
the moment ; my back was towards her you 
see.” 

“That would account for the mistake,” said 
the landlord, with an intonation which deprived 
the remark of whatever flattery there mignt 
have been in it. 

“Thank you,” growled Mr. Grantham; “your 
jests are nearly as heavy as your beer, my worthy 
host, and your beer is a drowsy synonym for 
slumber, but I did not know anyone was in the 
room till I saw a small white nand—sucha hand 
as a king might kiss with reverente—on my 
sleeve, and heard a low, sweet voice—Cordelia’s 
own, sir—ask me if I had seen her father.” 

“ That was Miss Lockhart,” the landlord said, 
“and I suppose the old demon is gone to spend 
the sovereign I was fool enough to lend him. 
We shall find him in an hour or so doing the 
monarch in some out-of-the-way slum, with a 
crowd of idle loafers round him, with my 
money, and. in my clothes, too, and that poor 

r catia? 


«“ Hush,” said Mr. Grantham. ‘ Here she 





is. 
And then she stood in the doorway with 4 
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wistful smile that made her pathetic face more 
beautiful; but the smile faded as her eyes fell 
upon Mr. Jerningham, and he with a careless 
action that smoothed his long moustache, left 


one finger for an instant on his lip with a stern ! 


significance there was no mistaking. Swift 
however as the action was it was seen and com- 
prehended by the landlord of “ ‘ihe George.” 


(To 0¢ Continued.) 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 


Give me, I cried (enough for me), 
My bread and independency. 

Mrranpa Lovenace carried out her resolve to 
stay at Geneva fora day ortwo. She had two 
reasons for this course. In the first place the 
spot had a melancholy attraction in that sne 
nad experienced there some days as pleasant as 
oat possible she could know in her bereave- 

ent. 

She had then fully recovered from the fever 
Which had prostrated her at Alexandria, and 
with renewed health hope had returned, at least 
iM some slight measure. 

The future could give her neither parent nor 
lover, but it had for her the return to her native 
land and the meeting with an affectionate 
brother. 

Even the then present was not without its so- 
‘acements. She had learned to look up toand rely 
upon Major Percival almost as she might have 
Cone upona parent, and her young heart had gone 
cut to the new friend—the young Hesba—with 
that singleness of affection which so often 


2S ete 
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[MIRANDA AND THE PICTURE DEALEE. ] 


characterises friendships between members of 
tne same sex when those friendships are genuine. 

Now how all was changed! Again had she 
just risen from ‘a sick-bed; the kindly-hearted 
old major had left this troubled world for ever; 
the girl upon whose truth and honour Miranda 
had deemed she could rely as surely as upon her 
own had, under temptation, become a liar and 
an impostor. 

But itis hard for youth to learn to love a joy- 
less solitude—harder still for it to become a 
misanthrope. Therefore at the close of the third 
day Miranda began to feel that the lake and its 
surroundings had become distasteful—nay, al- 
most intolerable to her. 

Her decision was soontaken. She would pro- 
ceed to England and learn to mitigate her 
own sorrow by kindly services to Hesba Chep- 
stow’s kindred in Hesba Chepstow’s cottage 
home. 

The ways and means next engaged Miranda’s 
attention, for inexperienced as she was in busi- 
ness matters the girl had a mind of good practi- 
cal bent. The small stock of cash which she 
had by her, owing fortunately to the kindness 
of Dr. Ampére and his wife, would not do much 
more tnan carry her to her own land, leaving her 
almost penniless when she should have reached 
Mrs, Chepstow’s home. 

This would by no means meet the girl’s 
wishes. Although tired and buffeted by the 
tempest-blasts of life Miranda had already be- 
gun to consider this unknown little home as a 
sate and pleasant harbour of refuge; she knew 
also that it was the abode of poverty. 

Of cougse Miss Lovelace shrewdly suspected 
her erewhile companion had discovered the 
secret drawer in the writing-desk and was con- 
sequently in possession of funds; the girl did 
not intend if possible to obtain assistance from 
that quarter. Let Hesba enjoy the ill-gotten 
gains for which she had plotted. 

Miss Lovelace was tolerably well aware that 
she could earn sufficient for a comfortable sub- 
sistence by the exercise of several of the accom- 





plishments in which she was an adept. 





Her mind was soon made up, and in pursuance 
of her resolve she at once proceeded to set out 
for London, travelling so far as possible for a 
lady by the cheapest mode of transit. 

Nothing noteworthy occurred on tie journey, 
and at length the desolate girl found herself 
alone and scantily provided with funds in the 
great metropolis. 

How new and strange and gloomy all appeared 
to her! After the brilliant sunshine and bright 
hues of Indian scenery and the lightness and 
liveliness of the continental cities through which 
the girl had recently passed, the sombre skies 
and sad-looking streets of the great metropolis, 
of which she had heard so much and hitherto 
seen nothing, struck her with a chill almost of 
dread. 

But Miranda’s elastic temperament did not 
long continue the victim of this oppression. 
She had a motive in staying her steps in London 
in place of at once ‘proceeding to the numble 
home of the Chepstows, and she proceeded to 
carry it out. 

Her first step was to take a small furnished 
apartment at a low rent fora week. This was 
quitea new thing for the Anglo-Indian girl to 
set about. But strong common sense made up 
for inexperience, and the difficulty was readily 
surmounted. 

References she had none to give to the queer 
little perky landlady whose domicile sne had 
chosen for their neat and cleanly appearance, 
but the woman saw that she had to do witha 
lady, and the weck’s rent paid m advance 
settled the matter. 

Leaving her luggage here Miranda sallied 
out and made some calls upon various artist’s 
colourmen, whose addresses she had obtained 
from the directory. 

As she returned to her lodgings Miranda 
paused for a moment before a post-office. 

“ Shall I send a telegram to-day ?” she pon- 
dered. “No. It will be better to wait until 
I am almost ready to proceed. It wuuld be 





cruel, after all the suffering which she has 
undergone, to expose my—my—— ‘The girl 
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hesitated before even in thought the word would 
come, “my mother to any more of the pangs of 
‘hope deferred.’ The message shall be left 
until I am well-nigh ready to proceed.” 

She walked back quickly to her lodgings. 
The streets through which she passed with 
their multitudes of well-dressed windows full of 
a thousand and one novelties had not sufficient 
attractions to detain her except for a casual 
glance. Miranda had a purpose and hastened 
on to fulfil it. 

Arrived at her little room, and having laid 
aside her walking attire, the girl spread out her 
recent purchases. They consisted almost exclu- 
sively of the materials requisite for water- 
colour drawing: 

Then unpaecking’a portion of her slender lug- 
gage the girl took therefrom several tiny sketch- 
books. 

She opened them and ran them through 
hastily. Very varied were their contents. 
Several were filled with views of Indian 
scenery; others displayed scenes of Egyptian 
life; and yet others suggestive sketches of the 
lovely Swiss. scenery amidst which she had suf- 
fered so much of woe, All were rough and 
careless pencil drawings, full however of talent 
and vigorous individuality. 

It is, of course, needless to say that these 
were not the work of Miranda during her Indian 
life. All the sketches them made were in Hesba’s 
possession, having formed of the property 
belonging to Miranda, which the treacherous 
companion had found at the Hétel de la Cou- 
ronne and appropriated as her own. 

The pencil sketches which Miranda was now 
surveying had been done from’ memory during 
the intervals of her recent journey from 
Geneva. 

They answered the girl’s purpose well 
enough, however. Selecting a few of the most 
striking and picturesque, she quickly repro- 
duced them on a larger scale in water-colours 
upon some of the sheets of drawing-paper 
which she had brought in with her. 

All that afternoon and a portion’of the next 
morning she pursued her task steadily and 
rapidly. 

The result was shown in half a dozen exqui- 
site pictures of Indian and Swiss scenery. 

Making these up into a parcel Miranda started 
on a round of calls upon various picture dealers 
whose windows exhibited specimens of a some- 
what similar but inferior character. 

She started in much doubt. and with great 
diffidence, and when she was compelled to name 
a price it. was a. very low one indeed. She had 
no difficulty in, clearing out her. small stock at 
the two first shops upon which she called, and 
in both instances, the apxiety the dealers. evinced 
to have other examples of hee work proved to 
the girl that she could dispose of as many 
drawings as she could produce at enhanced 
prices. 

There was then no question that she could not 
only maintain herself, but. that she could aid 
materially in keeping up the little household of 
the Chepstows. 

Finding this to be the case, Miranda devoted 
herself during the remainder of the week to the 
production and disposal of similar sketches. 


& “ * * * 


A few days later a telegram was delivered at 
the cottage of Mrs. Chepstow. 

“From Charles,” said the widow, as she broke 
open the. yellow envelope. 

The message ran : 


“From Une Amie to Mrs. Chepstow. 


“You have recently had bad news.. Be pre- 
pared now for good. She who sends this will be 
with you soon. Would indeed have come instead 
of this message, but feared the suddenness of her 
appearance. Be brave.” 


_ When her eyes had run rapidly over the lines 
the widow gave a great cry, and murmuring : 
“‘ Hesba lives!” fell on her knees in prayer: 





CHAPTER XXXIII. 


Attempt the end, and never stand in doubt ; 
Nothing’s so hard but search will find it out. 


Frank Lestie did not let the “grass grow 
under his feet ” (to empioy theold popular form 
of speech)) until he sought the e which had 
been the home of) the: elaces. Nor 
did his host and hostess, whocouldisee and enter 
into the young man’s eagerBesa, endeavour to 
detain him,. but on the contfarylent their best 
endeavours. to facilitate hisdesires. 

Young Leslie had already learned at the 
station where Mr. Baldwin wasat present occu- 

ied of the death of Colonel Sir Humphrey 
but nothing more—no word of his 
Hence his mind’ was deeply depressed 

by ‘and fears upom her aecount. ’ 

Brom her own lips: he: had’ learned in past 


idea of escape sprang up in the young man’s 
heart, his wnole mental nature rose up from the 
lethargy into which it had fallen, and love again 
reasserted its right to hope. 

Since he had gained‘his freedom the feeling 
had strengthened within him, until now he had 
arrived at a fixed conviction:that although cir. 
cumstances might sever him from Miranda 
Lovelace for atime, he should. assuredly find 
her eventually,, and find her: unchanged to 


him. 

When the young man reached Malapore he 
made his*way eagerly to the bungalow that had 
been Sir Humphrey Lovelace’s bome. 
Ronen: apron no trace nee her whom 

e place was inhabi the new 
commandant. of the troops at that ote a This 
——, had, however, been one of Colonel 

‘ s subordinates, and; knowing: Frank 
easually, he made him welcome and readily 


days’ some few details oft the Lovelace family afforded the inf tion which. the oo 


history:. Amongst these was: the fact that 
Miranda had no-relasive im India save her 
father. Was it likely; Framit: asked himself 

hi this faet, tnatshe-would continue 
to remain in that land? No; it was on the other 
hand well-nigh certaimthat she would eventually 
return to England, amd Frank’s:omly hope was 
that she had not yet done-so. 

He made-confidants of the Baldwins in some 
degree. Both sympathised with him, especially | 
Mrs. Baldwin. But the engineer had views for 
his young friend with which leaving India 
were not consistent. He had not only formed 
a high opinion of Frank’s courage and coolness, 
but whem he learned the expedients adopted by 
the young man to move the drawhbridge of the 
robbers’ hold he concluded that Leslie was. pos- 
sessed of considerable mechanical talent. 

Mr. Baldwin, generous in the joy of regaining 
his beloved wife, had at first striven delicately 
to induce Frank to a considerable sum of’ 
money for the pains he had taken im her deliver- 
ance. But the young man was firm, and pointed 
out that the valuable jewels of which he had 
despoiled ‘the dacoits would sell for a largesum. 

Foiled in his endeavour on this point, Mr. 
Baldwin interrogated Frank “as to his future 
prospects. , 

Leslie knew that these were very uncertain, 
and could not avoid avowing as much. Upon 
learning this the engineer informed the young 
man that if he-did not speed.so well in Englan 
as he expected and would return to India he 
(Mr. Baldwin) bad so great confidence in his 
ability that he wovld take him. into partner- 
ship. 

Leslie thanked the kindly-hearted Yorkshire- 
man, but told him that his own intention of 
returning to his native land wasunchanged. He 
was, however, at last persuaded to make thie 
proviso that in the event of the frustration of 
his hopes in England he would return to India 
and aecept Mr. ‘Baldwin’s offer. 

Frank bade an affectionate adieu to Mr. and 
Mrs. Baldwin and set out on his journey to Mala- 

ore, calling at Mezeerabaden route. At the 
tter place he made a very brief stay.. His 
lace had already been filied, for the authorities 
ad considered his death certain. 

Leslie was, however, well contented that this 
should be so, for he scarcely considered it pro- 
bable that he should again enrol himself in the 
ranks of the Indian Civil Service. There was 
great jubilation nevertheless at Mezeerabad, 
when he put in an appearance. The young 
fellow had rendered himself generally popular 
during his stay at the little Indian town, and 
everybody had a hearty welcome for him, esteem- 
ing him as one returned from the dead. 

Wrenching himself away from these friends 
and refusing unlimited invitations, Leslie pur- 
sued his journey to Malapore. ' 

How his heart beat high with a lover’s.fondest 
hope as the tall minarets of the riverside town 
rose above the horizon. Never had he thought 
to see them again. 

In the earlier portion of hiscaptivity amongst 
the dacoits, Frank was entirely without hope. 
So far as he was aware no possibility of. his 
being ransomed or enfranchised existed. But 
when, as the days of. his captivity went on, the 





was so anxious to gain. 

Ima few words he related the events which 
followed the colonel’s demise, the position of 
Major Percival as Miranda’s guardian, the pre- 
parations for leaving India, and the starting 
upon the journey to Enrope. 

“« Itis: rather strange,” went on Colonel Swin- 
burne, “that Percival has never written me. He 
must have reached England long since. Heand 
I were never great chums, pene but we were 
always good friends, and assured me at the 


very moment of starting that he would not fail 
to let me know of their safe arrival. 
ligent. I call it.” 
me shadow of anxiety came over Leslie’s 
mind as the colonel spoke. 
IT should hope no casualty has occurred to 
the mail steamer by which he returned,” he 


Dayvilish 


sai 

The old soldier. noticed the anxiousness per- 
ceptible in the tone. 

** Nothing of the kind, my boy,” he responded. 
*« We know she was all right and has returned 
safely. No,it’s sheer negligenceon Percival’s 

art lexpect. By the way, now I think of it, 

fr. Leslie, were you not reported. as dead or 
missing a few montns ago—soon after you went 
to that up-country station ?”’ 

Frank replied in the. affirmative, a response 
which eventually necessitated the recital of his 
adventures in Ghara Tal, in which story the old 
soldier evinced a vivid interest. ; 

** By Jove !,it was well done—for a civilian too. 
Gave the monkey-faced villains the go-by. Ha! 
ha! ha! Does you greatcredit, Leslie. Here's 
success to you, my boy.” 

And the veteran took a stiff pull at the glass 
of brandy-pawnee which stood at his elbow. 

Then he chuckled again with great enjoy- 
ment. 

“ Not only showed them a,clean pair of heels, 
but got clear off with the loot.’ By Jove, you're 
a lucky dog, and you well deserve it.” 

Leslie at length took leavé of the rough but 
kindly-hearted soldier with rather a heavy 
heart. : 

He did not, however, at once. relinquish the 
hope of learning something about Major Per- 
cival inthe cantonment. Colonel Swinburne 
had said that the old officer and himself were 
not very intimate. Might, it not then have 
happened that although the absent major had 
not sent.a letter to the colonel, he might, 
nevertheless, have written to some friend at 
the station ? : 

Full of this idea Leslie made his: way about 
the camp, pursuing his inquiries amongstall the 
officers there. The result was not satisfactory. 
Many men had been: on terms of intimacy with 
Colonel. Percival, and were as much surprised 
at his neglect of correspondence as was Leslie 
himself. But one and all decided that they had 
received no information of his progress and 
could not aid Frank. a9 

The outcome of the young man’s inquiries at 
Malapore was that he could obtain no knowleage 
of ‘Miss Lovelace, and that the only means for 
him to secure peace of mind wasi to make nis 
way to England after her. ‘ ¢ 

He, therefore, took measures to book a piace 
by the next steamer, vid. the isthmus. Singu- 
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larly enough the steamer by which he secured 

ssage was, he found, the same as that by 
which Miss Lovelace and Major Percival had pre- 
viously travelled. From the captain conse- 
quently Frank learned that Miranda, and her 
guatdian had stopped at, Alexandria on account 
of ill-health, Of their subsequent movements 
the sailor, however, knew nothing. i 

Leslie’s primary object then was to reach 
Alexandria, where he did not doubt but he 
should be able to obtain some intelligence re- 
garding those of whom he was in pursuit, 

Henad determined to follow Mr. Baidwin’s 
advice regarding the jewels of which he had 
despoiled. the dacoits. The engineer had re- 
commended to him that he should. convey or 
send the gems to Europe, where, he considered, 
a much higher pricecould be obtained for them. 
Frank, therefore, secured them about his cloth- 
ing with great care. He had had one experience 
of robbers, and felt a not unnatural distrust of 
men—especially Orientals. 

After taking a hearty farewell of jolly old 
Colonel Swinburne and a few othermen at Mala- 
pore with whom he had a casual acquaintance, 
Frank took ship and in due time reached the 
old Egyptian city which the Ptolemies raised 
at one period to such a position of proud emi- 
nence. 

It needed many hours spent in wearying: in- 
quiries before the young man could discover the 
awelling in-which Major Percival -had taken up 
nis quarters. When at last it was found but 
little could Frank glean from the rather obtuse 
Egyptian owner or any of the neighbours, 

It was not until he got.a clue to Dr. Grandet 
and sought out the kindly physician that the 
seeker knew the truth. 

Frank listened with intense interest to all 
which the doctor related of Miranda and her 
iliness. Nothing which concerned her could be 
a matter of indifference to him. 

Then Dr. Grandet expatiated upon the many 
excellences of the young Engliso nurse whom 
ne had procured for Miranda; and lastly he im- 
parted to his anxious listener the intelligence 
that the major and his ward had resolved to 
return to. England, via. Switzerland, the Rhine, 
and France, in order to give Miss Lovelace the 
benefit of bracing air and change of scene. 

Armed with tnese hints from the garrulous 
French physician young Leslie had no diffieulty 
in tracking the-little party to the Hétel de la 
Couronne at Geneva. ‘ 

The events which had taken place/in. connec- 
tion with. Major Percival’s death in the lake 
were of too recent date to have escaped tine land- 
lora’s memory, and therefore Frank Leslie was 
soon im possessiom of: the main facts of the 
story. . 

Tnen Leslie heard the relation of the re- 
appearance of: Miss Lovelace, and ‘subsequently, 
after a considerable interval, of Miss Chepstow, 
both of whom, the civil and talkative landlord 
of the hotel assured Frank, had made their way 
to England severally. 

_ Clearly the next thing for the young man to 
be done was to follow his mistress’s example. 

There could scarcely be a doubt that if Miss 
Lovelace had’ returned to her own country her 
bourne would be the old, manor house of which, 
although she knew little of it, Frank had al- 
ways heard her speak in such appreciative 
terms. There, doubtless, he should find her, 
and with a lover’s facility of imagination he 
pictured again and again the scené of their 
meeting. 

_ But before reaching England tne young man 

thought it well, te replenish his purse. He was 
not without money,.having the residue of his 
pay, which he had drawn.before leaving India. 
But he knew that the concealed jewels, which he 
bore upon his person were of very great value, 
and judged that it was best.to realise upon at 
feast a portion of them, now that he had ar- 
Tivea near his journey’s. end. 

In pursuance of this plan he soon found him- 
self in Paris, where he disposed of a moiety of 
His concealed jewels at good prices, thus realis- 
ing a very considerable sum. 

Whilst there Frank briefly considered the 


future position. First, he asked himself, should : 





he write to Miranda, or should he proceed at 
once and make himself known to her unexpec- 
tedly ? 

The assurance. of Major Swinburne at Mala- 
pore that no one there doubted that. the young 
man had been slain by the dacoits, convinced him, 
however unwillingly, that it was only too pro- 
bable Miss Lovelace held a similar opinion. 

If it were indeed so what might not have 
happened? He would not dream her faithless, 
even to his memory, but—but women were some- 
times fickle, and she would be under the influence 
of her relatives. 

Thus mentally revolving all the facts of the 
position Frank Leslie came to the conclusion 
that he would make his way to England and 
Lovelace Manor without loss of time and seek an 
interview with. her to whom bis heart was de- 
voted at the earliest possible occasion. 





CHAPTER XXXIV. 


I feel a thousand fears 
Which are not ominous of right. 


How intolerable was the burden of Hesba 
Chepstow’s deception, waxing heavier and yet 
more heavy as the days went by! 

It was with many misgivings of heart that she 
had taken the first steps in the evil way. She 
had stilled the voice of conscience and had justi- 
fied her wrgng-doing to her own soul by the 
plausible argument that while she was injuring 
no one she snould be able materially to benefit 
her suffering mother and family. 

Lulled by this specious argument the girl 
shut ber mental vision to the dangers of her 
course and banished from her mind that com- 
mand of Holy Writ which forbids us to do evil 
that good may come. 

By dint of looking at things through the dis- 
tortred medium of the temptation to which she 
had succumbed she soon became utterly obtuse 
to the other side of the question. 

Sne nad indeed almost arrived at that point 
at which the iniauity of her deception had alto- 
gether escaped from her consideration, and her 
conscience was salved by the idea that no one 
could be harmed by it. Sne had made herself 
sufficiently well acquainted with the affairs of 
the Lovelace family to know that there was but 
Lucius who was concerned in the question of 
the income of the property, and he would stand 
upon the same financial footing whether Mi- 
randa or herself snared with him. 

Hesba’s truest protection under the tempta- 
tion to enter into this career of deception would 
have been a true, earnest and devoted love. Had 
she loved and been beloved again it would have 
been hardly possible that she should have sacri- 
ficed her life-happiness even to a greater tempta- 
tion than the present had proved to be. 

But the girl nad gone tnrougn her life up to 
this turning-point of it quite fancy-free. She 
had never seen a member of the opposite sex 
who-could have been more to her than a friend. 
Hence this securigy was wanting. 

Now it is true ner heart. whispered that she 


should not need to iook.far for a man to wnom | 


she could give ner love, but to whom, no sign, 
no look must speak of that which she felt. 

So far as the working out of Hesba’s plot it- 
self went novning could possibly nave gone more 
smoothiy up to the point at which she nad 
arrived. She had not expected much difficulty, 
but she rad found absolutely none. 

It is true that she nad planned everything 
earefuily and trained herself to her task, still, 
despite this, her task had hitherto been so easy 
as to awaken her great wonder. 

She should nave borne in mind that a run of 
good fortune usually presages the coming of 
a reverse. 

Up to her discovery of the letter all had been 
comparatively safe and smooth sailing, and the 
girl saw no reason that this state of things 
should not continue. Tnat discovery woke her 
from her dream, and she was now to discover 
the difficulties of the deceiver’s course. 


dwelt upon the results to herself of her plot she 
certainly did not look upon those results as 
necessarily painful or bitter ones. 

She should be able to help those whom 
she loved—was that not pleasant? She had 
been poor all her life, now she should be rich— 
surely also pleasant enough. 

She should have no guardian and wouid be 
free to come and to go when and where she 
pleased. It was true that it would be necessary 
to conceal her identity—her existence even— 
from her mother and family; but what was to 
hinder her from seeing them often? Why should 
she not sometimes go to the cottage like a bene- 
ficent fairy, and witness the happiness of those 
she loved, herself unseen, yet like the fairy, 
leaving behind her gifts to make the heart re- 
joice ? 

Now all guch hopes had vanished into thin air, 
save only to some degree the first. 

She had, it is true, sent the cheque to her 
mother and could feel some satisfaction that this 
would aid the family much. But to set against 
this satisfaction there was Mrs. Chepstow’s 
determined resolve to accept no more eleemo- 
synary aid from her, a resolve which Hesba knew 
her mother was certain to keep. Even what 
satisfaction she might otherwise have experi- 
enced by the aid thus afforded to her people was 
more than neutralised by the ever-recurring 
idea that she had virtually stolen the money— 
that she, Hesba Chepstow, the child of a long 
line of honest forefathers, was a thief and liable 
to be madea felon! 

Then her dream of future wealth was 
chimerical; save for the smali store which 
she had by her, and which had been Miranda’s, 
she was really poor. For what/could she expect 
from the bankrupt Manor? 

Tnen the freedom which she had expected— 
where was it? Never had she felt iess free. 
Body and soul was she not bound and fettered ? 

According to the terms of the colonel’s fatal 
letter her hand was not ner own to bestow as 
she would, and, worse still, she told herself with 
a sick shudder that her heart was fast slipping 
out of her own keeping, and that it yearned fora 
love which could never be hers. 

Lucius Lovelace was. again at the university 
—to leave it in a few days for good. He had 
been much backward and forward between there 
and the Manor of late, and seemed never so 
happy as when in the company of his supposed 
sister. 

What days of bitter-sweet poison were those 
to Hesba! Whiie the young man was present 
she drank in tne dangerous and intoxicating 
draught of love and hope which his presence 
appeared to bring. ‘I'nen when he left the 
Manor came tne reaction of agony and remorse. 

No true woman likes to know that her love 
is given like “Dian’s Kiss,” “unmasked, un- 
sought,” and the girl felt doubly guilty in that 
her disguise seemed to brand as unholy an at- 
tachment which in itself was free from any taint. 
save perhaps of thai of fully. 

Oiten aiter the terrible vigils of remorse 
whicn would follow her interviews with Lucius 





she would repeat to herself with the solemnity 
of a vow that ner only course of safety was to 
| wed Simon Dawson. 

She had not yet told Lucius of Sir Humphrey 
Lovelace’s letter and the injunctions therein 
contained. Sne had put off this painful task 
from time to time; but she nad seen trom the 
first that it was not tae less inevitable. Her 
mental suffering on this point did not lessen as 
the days went by, ratner it imcreased and 
deepened, 

Two days before the time appointed for 
Lucius’s return to tae Manor Hesba received a 
letter, the address of which was in a hand 
that she did not immediately recognise. 

Everything unusual fluttered her now. In the 
life of deceit whicn the girl was living every 
| little incident might bear a threatening aspect. 
| Hence the unknown or the novel was always 
| cause of apprehension to her. 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 





When sne nad spread the sheet out her eyes 


first sought the signature It was “Simon 


She had utterly underrated the magnitude of ; Dawson.” 


the task she had set herself to do. If she ever 


With a flushed face and anxious, troubled 
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eyes the girl rapidly perused the missive. It in- 
formed her that the writer and his father con- 
sidered that the time had come when effect 
should be given to a long-standing arrangement 
between them, by virtue of which Miss Miranda 
Lovelace should be wedded to the writer, on the 
condition that Mr: Dawson, senior, released the 
estate of Lovelace Manor from certain claims of 
the nature of mortgages which the latter heid 
upon it. ‘ 

’ The letter concluded by saying that as Miss 
Lovelace’s guardian—Major Percival—was dead, 
and she was her own mistress, the writer wished 
to learn whether or notshe was prepared to fulfil 
the promise made for her by her father without 
loss of time. 

As Hesba reached the last lines the letter 
slipped from her nerveless hands and she cast 
nerself back upon the couch on which she was 
seated in mute, tearless despair. 

So it had come—and quickly. 

Now her decision—an irrevocable decision 
—must be taken. 

Three courses were open to her. 

She could repudiate the promise made for her 
by Colonel Lovelace. This would leave her free, 
but would involve the loss of the Manor and 
poverty and disappointment for Lucius. 

Again, what hindered that she should draw 
out the sum lying in the bank in the name of 
Miranda Lovelace and take to flight ? This would 
also involve tne loss of the estate to Lucius. And 
consequences of the greatest import to herself 
might follow from it. All the plot which she 
had contrived and so far carried out might be 
discovered, and she pursued, captured, and con- 
signed to a felon’s cell for forgery and theft. 

The third alternative was that she should con- 
tinue her personation of Miss Lovelace, should 
meet Simon Dawson in tnat character and should 
agree to fulfil the promise made for ner. 

Hesba shuddered at the prospect, yet could 
not but acknowledge that tnis course was the 
better and braverone. Her life would be one of 
misery, of slow death, she could not doubt. 
Bound to a man whom she despised and loathed 
she would be like the miserable victim of 
Maxentius, who, living and with his pulses 
throbbing high, was bound to a corpse and with 
that ghastly mate thrown into a dungeon, there 
to perish slowly and in agony. 

Still, Hesba reasoned, ner sacrifice would not 
be without its successes. True, her happiness 
would be for ever lost, but would not her sacri- 
fice benefit others, and might not Providence re- 
gard her act as in some degree an expiation for 
the ill she had done in assuming the place of 
the girl whom she believed to be lying beneath 
the waters of the Swiss lake ? 

The Manor would be freed, Lucius would be 
happy, and her mother could be aided from the 
liderai allowance which she did: not doubt that 
the usurer’s son would make her on marriage. 

Yes, it was best so. Let her be the victim. 
She had sinned deeply, it was right she should 
suffer deeply also. 


(To oe Continued.) 








FACETIA. 


A NON-SEQUITOUR. 


ArFraBLE OLD GENTLEMAN (who has half a 
minute to spare): ‘‘I suppose now, my boy, you 
take a good sum of money during the day ?” 

SHOEBLACK: “ Yessur, ’cause lots of gintle- 
men, when they wants to catch a train, gives me 
sixpence.” 

[Old gent finds the sixpence, but in thinking 
over it afterwards couldn’t see the connection. } 

Punch. 


Scrgenck anp Rexicion.—The Established 
Church of Scotland will probably do away with 
«* Moderators” and use the electric ligat. 

Punch. 


QuzrER Sort or Sport.—“ Shooting gaiters.” 
Punch. 





Aw IntoeicaL Conciusion.-—-To be drunk on 
the premises. 7 Punch. 
True Free.ine ror Pcverty anp Distress. 
—Feeling in your pockets: but it isn’t the 
general idea. Fun. 
A MAN OF MARK. 


A pay or two ago a butcher living at Tyne- 
mouth, after making merry at a wedding, in- 
dulged in the somewhat singular recreation of 
firing at a B usm 079 train, for which he was 
fined £10. He may have been a bad young man, 
but he was betterthan many, for he certainly 
had an aim in life; though he ought in future 
to be muzzled, for his fiery conduct is a custom 
** more honoured in the breach than the observ- 
ance.” Fun. 


An A-STONE-ISHING TRANSFORMATION.—Mak- 
ing iron into “ a-gate.” Fun. 


Ir you want to lubricate the anatomy of a 
small boy, tell him there’s a fire round the 
corner. Fun. 


THE WRITE PAPER IN THE RIGHT PLACE. 


Write to a rifleman on “cartridge ’’-paper ; 
to your dairyman un “ cream-laid ;” to Professor 
Fawcett on “ post ;”’ to your banker on “‘ note”’- 
paper ; to your tenant, when you give him notice 
on “ packing ”’-paper; tothe Queen on “royal ;” 
to the Emperor of Austria on “ double-crown ;” 
to your builder on “‘ wall’’-paper; and to your 
comic “head-hitter” on “foolscap,” Fun. 


HOW DO THEY DU-ET? 


Tue gentleman who was detected in church 
some weeks since fiddling with his bunch of 
keys has been engaged, we hear, for the Drury 
Lane pantomime, to play a duet with another 
musical gentleman wno drums on the back of a 
chair. Fun. 


Can aco-“ nite’’ be taken in the morning ? 
t=] 
Judy. 
IT IS A NUISANCE WHEN 


SomEONE comes into your ’bus with a wet 
umbrella. 

You come to the theatre door with a party of 
ladies and find that you’ve forgotten the 
tickets. 

When “ that there girl” tumbles down those 
“there” stairs atop of that “there” tea-tray 
when you have company to tea, and ail your 
other cups and saucers are odd! 

When that girl has forgotten to leave you out 
matches to goto bed with. Again. 

When you reckon upon catching the last 
week-day train, and, upon arriving at the sta- 
tion, find that “ Hang it all! it’s Sunday !” 

Judy. 


Can persons who do not eat mushrooms for 
fear of partaking of the poisonous for the whole- 
some fungi be spoken of as “fungi (funky) of 
the consequences ?” Judy. 


Can a person who objects to the income-tax be 
said to be income-oded thereby ? Judy. 


Iv one organ-grinder were to fight with 
another, and in the course of the struggle their 
two organs were to be broken into pieces—(and 
would to Heaven they all were!)—and a 
stranger were to come down the street after the 
tussle, would he (the stranger) not discover 
what might be fairly termed “ organ-ic re- 
mains” ? Judy. 

ANOTHER NUISANCE. 


TuaT you should be expected to answer every 
silly, stupid, paltry, complimentary letter silly 
girls and sillier women write you, when they 
write because they have nothing else to do, and 
you—well, you dcn’t know where to begin first. 

Judy. 
FACT, NOT FICTION. 

SmirH (meeting Jones, and observing with 
alarm his deep mourning): “ Dear me! no loss, 
I hope ?” 

Jones (only it wasn’t Our Only): “Oh, no! 
Wife’s motner.”’ Judy. 


Dogs not every person who has the endurance 
to climb to the summit of the Memorial in Fish 





Street Hill represent the much-spoken-of but 
never-yet-seen ‘‘ Patience on a Monument” ? 
Judy. 
WANTED TO KNOW 


Wueruer the sale of salvage stock can pro. 
perly be considered a burnt-offering ? 

Whether the “ Daily Telegraph ” cannot truly 
be said to be the Levy-athan of the Press ? 

Whether a chimney-sweep likes his trade be- 
cause it soots him ? 

Whether quite the surest way to get on in life 
is to get old ? 

Whether a policeman’s rounds may be cor- 
rectly described as a “ Tour de force” ? 

Whether, when fishermen die, they can be said 
to “take their hook” ? Judy. 

DOUBTFUL. 


Doctor: “And once more, my dear sir, let 
me strongly urge you—do not on any account 
drink too much wine.” 

Patient: “No, doctor, you may make your 
mind easy on that score. Fact is, I can never 
take enough of it.” Moonshine. 


CoMPANION TO THE Lap or Luxury.—The 
apron of industry. Moonshine. 


MeEmMBERS OF THE Boarp or Trapr.—Sanid- 
wich men. Moonshine. 


Ir is ramoured that a member of the London 
School Board has demanded a’ Scrutton-y with 
reference to the St. Paul’s Industrial School. 
There is no Surr-tainty about this, however. 

Moonshine. 


Apvice To Baxers.—Dough unto others as 
you would that they in similar circumstances 
should dough unto you. Moonshine. 

A CORRESPONDENT suggests that perhaps the 
best and most suitable title for Mr. Glaastone 
would be Earl of Torquay-Torquay. 

Moonshine. 

‘“«T ¥EEL very deeply for you,” as the “native” 

said when diving for pearls. Moonshine. 


One or THE GrEaT Powxrs.—The power of 
love. Moonshine. 


A Warcuman.—A pickpocket. Moonshine. 


InsPEcToR oF Jain (to prisoner just cff tread- 
mill): ‘‘ Any complaints to make ?” 

Prisoner: ‘‘ Dunno as I have. Only if we 
had a machine like this in Oldham we should 
turn it by steant!” Moonshine. 

Trape Winps.—Hot and cold blasts. 

Moonshine. 


Is IT RUDE TO ‘ POINT”—EVEN A SENTENCE? 


Tux following advertisement is to be seen in 
Oxford Street: “Found at last, an umbrella 
that will not split 17s. 6d.” That such a perfect 
umbrella has been made is highly probable ; but 
the purchaser will find that it will make a hole 
in a sovereign. Funny Folks. 


A PORCINE PATRIOT. 


Mr. Bieear’s father, an eminent pork dealer, 
has left him £40,000. The patriotic Irish M.P. 
will now be able to “‘ go the waole hog.”’ . 

Funny Folks. 
THE USE OF “ HONEY.” 


A THEATRICAL agent, who was also a cynic, 
attributed all his success in dealing with 
vocalists to his habit of affixing ‘‘ Mel” to his 
adjective when he found them to be “odious.” 

Funny Folks. 
CHARACTERISTIC PREFERENCE. 


Cius Frrenp: “Which of the two Miss 
Blinkinsoppsdo you prefer ?” 

O’Buut, Junior: “ Faith, when I look at the 
one I prefer the other ; and when I look at the 
other I prefer the one.” 

Civus Frrenp: “But when you look at the 
two ?” 

O’Butt, Junior: “ Ah, then it’s bothered I 
am entoirely; for, begorra, if I don’t prefer 
both !” Funny Folks. 

CO-MERCIAL. 

Wuica is the very largest “Co.” in tne 

world ?—Mexi-co. Funny Foikxs. 
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Wuart did the hat-brush, and what did the 
ear-ring ? Moonshine. 


A Borrue Sroprre.—Sir Wilfrid Lawson. 
Moonshine. 


SuRFACE-MEN.—Swimmers,. Moonshine. 


CAN 


A MACAW carry a can ?—Of course not ? what 
makes youask? An American can. 

Can a flamingo can-can P—A flamingo can not 
ean-can, but—— 

Can a pelican can-can ?—No, silly; a pelican 
can not can-can, but an American, which is 
much the same thing—[Qy.? Ep.J—I say an 
American can can-can. 

Of course a toucan can can-can P—Of course a 
toucan can not can-can, but an American— 
{again that American ! Ep. ]—Isayan American 
can can-can cannilly enough !—[Yes, quite. Ep. ] 

Judy. 
THE REASON WHY. 

Youne Lapy: “ Haven’t you given me the 
wrong stamps, Mrs. Brown ?” 

Mrs. Brown: “ Very likely, miss, now the 
stamps is allone wishwash colour. But}lor’! I 
dessay I shouldn’t have noticed them when I 
was a-stamping, so it wouldn’t have mattered.” 

Judy. 
DREADFULNESS. rt 

ANOTHER “Constant Subscriber,” writing to 
Mrs. J., wants to know whether a gentleman 
must not be ina state of great pecuniary diffi- 
eulty when he pops the question, and further- 
more pledges his betrothed before even he is 
married. Mrs. J. is ashamed of her “ Constant 
Subscriber.” Judy. 


SPEAKING BY THE CARDS. 


Sue: “And you will be able to give up those 
frequent nights at your whist club for the sake 
of your ducky? Eh, dear ?” 

He; “Givethem up, my angel ? What would 
I not give up to gain you ?” 

Sue: “ You mean that, really ?” 

He: “ Really !” 

Sue: “Then, I tell you what, dear: when we 
are married we will put ‘No cards’ after the 
announcement in the papers, so as to let your 
whist-playing friends know what to — 

un. 


Tue Latest Sinxine Funp.—That devoted 
to boring for the Channel Tunnel. Fun. 


BOUND TO PLEASE. F 
(“Leather is the fashionable dress material.’’) 
SentimenTaL Youne Spooner: “A leather 
mantle! Charming idea! A book of beauty 
bound in morocco ! 

PracticaL Giri: “ Yes, in morocco. 

a match to your love—half-calf.” 
Funny Folks. 


Not as 


© ZONE! 


“Tue zone of the camel,” we are told, “‘ex- 
tends for nine hundred miles to China.” The 
camel must be a considerable landed proprietor 
if this great “ belt ” of land is all his zone. 

Funny Folks. 
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CHAPTER XL. 


A HURRIED JOURNEY. 





How oft the sight of means to do ill deeds 
Makes ill deeds done. 


Tur Falcons, one and all, thought Mr. 


laughton had been mistaken. He knew as 
ittle as any of them of Kathleen Esmond, but 





he was right, he had met the lady exactly where 
he said he had, all unnoticed by her. She was 
at Ems, that is, the papers said so, and certainly 
what household she kept up was there, and Lady 
Hester Willoughby as well. 

They had gone to the pretty German watering- 
place after the receipt of the letter that had 
caused Miss Esmond such uneasiness and her 
exaction of tne promise from her infatuated 
future husband. 

Another letter, this time a demand for money, 
startled and worried her, and she resolved on a 
journey to see after certain affairs which would 
stand in the way of her marriage very much. 

One day Lady Hester, coming in from a visit 
to some old acquaintances she had met during 
the afternoon promenade, was surprised to find 
Miss Esmond out. She was rarely absent at 
that particular hour, it was what she called her 
lazy time, and her companion went to her room 
expecting to find her there. 

There was no sign of her, and in her own bed- 
room Lady Hester found a note lying on the 
pincushion. She opened it in fear and trembling, 
for she was of the nervous order of women, and 
was much perplexed by the contents. 


“Dear Lapy Hester, 

“« Please don’t tnink that I have gone 
out of my mind altogether when I tell you that 
I have gone to Paris, and shall beaway a week. 
I had no idea of such an escapade when you 
went out this afternoon, but a person wnom I 
knew once in the old American life—not too re- 
spectable,as you may imagine—came to me 
almost directly after you were gone with a 
demand that I musr satisfy. I cannot do it 
without seeing someone in Paris, and I thougnt 
the quickest way of settling the difficulty would 
be to set off at once. I did not cail Suzanne, or 
tell heranything about it, I can do without her 
very well for the short timeI may be away, and 
her presence would inconvenience me, besides 
giving her subject matter for gossip, which I 
should prefer to avoid. I have not gone into the 
question of my antecedents with ner, and she 
could not have come with me without learning 
that at one period of my life I cooked my 
father’s dinner and blacked his boots. I should 
not rise in her estimation by such an exposure, 
and there was no necessity for it. Please give 
Chester the enclosed note. Of course I shall 
explain all about it to him when I come back. 
Indeed, before, if I have to remain beyond the 
few days I have given myself. Don’t worry 
about me, but enjoy yourself all you can, and 
make my excuses to any friends I am pledged 
to see.—Your affectionate “ KATHLEEN.” 


Enclosed was a note for Chester Dalton, and 
Lady Hester laid both letters down with a 
sigh. 

“T wish I could believe her,” she said. “ Who 
can possibly have come here to-day that would 
call her to Paris ?” 

She rang the bell and summoned Suzanne. 

* Did Miss Esmond tell you she was going 
from home ?” she asked of tne girl. 

“No, my lady.” 

‘Did any letter come for her after I went 
out ?”” 
® “Not that I know of, my lady.” 

“Did you see the gentleman—I suppose it 
was a gentleman—who called upon her ?” 

“No one called, my lady.” 

*« Are you sure ?”’ 

“ Quite sure. I was never out of this room at 
all. Miss Esmond told me to stay at the window 
with my work, and if I saw anyone coming to be 
ready to say not at home. She had some very 
important business to attend to, she said, and 
she went into herown room. I had no ideashe 
was going out till I saw her go with a bag in her 
hand.” 

“Which way did she go?” 

«Towards the station. It was her dressing- 
bag she had, and she walked fast.” 

“« What time was it?’ 

Suzanne named tie time as nearly as she 
could, and Lady Hester knew that it would just 





leave Kathleen time to catch the great westward 
train and no more. 

It had all been premeditated, and caused by 
no sudden visit. She felt frightened, she scarcely 
knew why, and was very thankful when later in 
the day Chester Dalton arrived to see his 
fiancée, and did notseem so much put about as 
she expected. 

«It’s allright, Lady Hester,” he said, “‘ there’s 
no need to be frightened, she has explained 
everything.” 

“Tam glad to hear it ; her note to me was the 
reverse of explanatory,” Lady Hester said. “ She 
spoke of someone having come to her with ade- 
mand that she could not satisfy without going to 
Paris and——” 

“She need hardly have gone, I daresay,” the 
young man said. ‘“ But the fellow is not the 
most desirable person to have hanging about 
here. She has spoken of him often in talking to 
me about her life in America, and she was so 
fearful of anyone seeing him—my mother 
especially.” 

“Mrs. Dalton would not blame her, Iam sure, 
for having old acquaintances of whom she is not 
proud,” Lady Hester said, quietly. ‘If there 
was no harm in her seeing this man there could 
have been none in anything he could say. There 
is no shame in having risen from a lowly con- 
dition, and Miss Esmond has seemed to be rather 
fond of airing the fact till now.” 

«It was foolish of her to go away like that, I 
daresay,” Mr. Daltonsaid. ‘“ But she is so im- 
pulsive, you know.” 

Lady Hester thought the contrary. To her 
every action of Kathleen Esmond seemed 
deliberate and duly weighed and thought over. 
But it was all glamour and brightness to 
Chester Dalton, and he could see nothing but 
the most perfect openness and candour in all she 
did. 

“IT am glad you understand it,” Lady Hester 
said. “I mustown that I felt very uncomfort- 
able when I heard she had gone away in that 
strange way without a maid or anything; it is 
not a usual thing for a lady to do.” 

“My darling has not been brought up ina 
conventional fashion,” Mr. Dalton replied. «« We 
must make allowances. Certainly my mother 
would be horrified at that part of the proceed- 
ing if she knew anything about it; she could 
not imagine existence withouta maid and all the 
paraphernalia of proper Attendance.” 

He was hoodwinked and satisfied, there was 
no doubt of that fact, but Lady Hester was only 
half satisfied ; she would have been less so still 
if she could have seen the contents of the note 
she had given to Chester Dalton; she had never 
even heard of the people mentioned therein. 

It ran: 


“My Darina, 

“ Don’t be alarmed or frightened or 
very much astonished, though I shall expect 
you to be terribly disappointed, when you don’t 
find me. There’s nothing wrcng, and I shall be 
back in a few days—a week at farthest.- I have 
gone to Paris to settle a claim made on me by 
the man I have so often talked to you about— 
my father’s old chum, who helped him with 
money when he most wanted it out in the wil- 
derness. I have always been afraid of his turn- 
ing up, for I knew he was not dead, and he has 
of course made his appearance at the most in- 
convenient time. 

“I should not have minded you or Lady 
Hester—though, poor old soul, she is horribly 
straight-laced and fidgety about the proprieties, 
and the spectacle of a man dressed like a navvy, 
for the gentleman isn’t particular about his per- 
sonal appearance in the least, and given to spit- 
ting about at all times and all places, and 
with the manners of the wild man of the woods, 
would have been too much for her—but I did not 
wish to provide food for scandal for the com- 
pany at Ems generally, they are so glad to 
get any handle fora bit of slander about a de- 
fenceless woman. 

“T can picture how Lady Hester is fuming at 
the fashion of my going. I shall leave it to you 
to quiet her nerves and bring her to reason, and 
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you will understand why I have travelled in a 
manner so unbecoming to your future wife, my 
darlinc. 

«IT could not bring Suzanne, she would have 
taiked the affair over afterwards, and made all 
Emsring with the news that I had gone off with 
astrangeman. I didn’t have to go with him I 
am thankful to say. He saved me that infliction, 
and I shan’t see-much of him after I have 
made arrangements for the payment of the 
money he wants. I must pay it. 

* I have told you all about that, so I needn’t 
enlarge upon that now. 

“Set your mother’s heart at rest about my 
escapade, and don’t let Lady Hester be lonely. 

«I will write to you from Paris and let you 
know exactly when I shall be back. 

“Till then, my own darling, good bye, and 
believe me, your loving « KATHLEEN.” 


He would have believed anything he heard 
from her, but a less ardent lover might have 
thought that the confidences she had been wont 
to repose in him about her life in the west had 
been somewhat hazy and discursive rather than 
explicit. 

He had certainly been told about a chum of 
her father who had some claim on her, but it 
had been said in such an airy, off-hand sort of 
way that he had thought very little about it till 
he was told the man had actually made his 
appearance. 

There was no clue to what part of Paris she 
was in or he would bave gone after her. It was 
bardly the thing for the future mistress of his 
home to be going about with acreature from the 
back woods such as she described. It was very 
uncomfortable, but he must make the best of it. 
She would tell him all about it when she came 
back, and in the meantime he must gloss over 
her absence as well as he could. 

It was a little difficult, for Suzanne had already 
aired the fact that Lady Hester was nervous and 
uncomfortable about Miss Esmond’s absence, 
to say the least of it, and the young lady had 
gone without her maid and with no luggage. 
All this was commented on in no very charitable 
spirit, but no one dared to say much aloud, for 
Mr. Dalton seemed satisfied, and it was no 
one’s business but Miss Esmond’s and his, after 
all. 

She came back in course of time. Only a day 
after the interval she jad herself proposed— 
extremely cheerful and high-spirited to ail ap- 
pearances—and showed herself on the 
promenade .and wherever fashionable folks 
congregated, and was talkative and lively at 
home, recounting her Paris experiences aud 
laughing at Lady Hester’s fears and nervous 
horror at her having gone without her maid 
and boxes. 

*‘T wasn’t going on a fashionable visit,”’ she 
said, “and I wanted to get away without beat of 
drum. If that man had been seen talking to 
mein Ems, and Mrs. Dalton had heard of it, she 
would have died I verily believe.” 

« Suzanne said no one came here,” Lady Hes- 
ter said, and Miss Esmond looked up fiercely. 

«Oh, Suzanne has been questioned, has she ?” 
she thought to herself, but aloud she only said, 
““No, I am thankful he had that much sense. 
He is not quite the person for a lady’s drawing- 
room.” 

« And have you quite got rid of him now, my 
dear ? 

The cuestion was innocent enough, but it was 
evidently painful to Miss Esmond. She turned 
white to her very lips, as if with some painfui re- 
membrance, and seemed to have to force herself 
to answer. 

“Yes,” she said, after a pause; “that is, I 
hope so. I shall know ina day or two. It was 
only three days ago that I saw him last, and I 
knew then that 1 should look upon his face no 
more.” 

** And he will not trouble you again? Pardon 
my questioning you, but it is such a serious thing 
fora young lady to have any hanger-on of that 
sort. Mr. Dalton——” 

“ Understands all about it from beginning to 





end,” Kathleen said, lightly. “ He. wiil see that 
Iam not annoyed in future.” 

«Then you have paid this man, whoever he is, 
in full ?” 

«Tn full,” Kathleen Esmond replied, with a 
curious expression in ner face, and Lady Hester 
said no more. 


CHAPTER XLI. 
PAID IN FULL. 


Dim pictures of the far-off past, 
All hideous now and all defaced, 


«Can I see Dr. Vickers, please ?” 

The question was asked by a lady who had 
driven out to Laburnum Viila ina cabalone, and 
the attendant who opened the door hesitated. 
Laburnum Villa was open to all who had occa- 
sion to visit it, and everybody was welcome 
there. But the man had some notion that 
he had seen tnis lady before, and that heradvent 
would be perplexing if not actually injurious to 
the doctor. 

**T am not sure, ma’am,” he said, “I rather 
think the doctor is out.” 

“« He will not be out to meT think,” she re- 
plied, auietiy. ‘‘ My business is important.” 

«What name, if you please >” 

The man said no more about Dr. Vickers being 
out; indeed the lady had caught sight of that 
gentleman as she alighted from the cab, tnough 
he had retreated from the window where he had 
been standing with remarkable celerity at the 
sight of her. He merely asked wnat name and 
waited for her card. 

“My name is of no consequence,” she replied. 
“Say I nave come concerning Josevn Hargréaves. 
The doctor wijl understand tnen it is necessary 
that I should see him.” 

The man withdrew and presently returned, 
asking her to follow him, ana led her straight to 
his master’s sanctum. Doctor Vickers nad a 
knack of making himself comfortable. His pri- 
vate room ‘was furnished in a fashion tnatsnowed 
both taste and a love of ease, and the doctor was 
seated in a cosy easy chair, from whigh he rose 
with a well-assumed carelessness to receive his 
visitor, whom he wished a thousand miles away 
with all his heart. 

Your man wanted to say that you were out,” 
she said. “It was hardly the best thing to do 
where I was concerned.” 

“4 mere formula, my dear Miss——~” 

“ No names, if you please.” 

** My dear madam, then, I assure you I should 
be pestered to death sometimes if I allowed 
myself to be at nome atall hours. Of coursehe 
did not know you.” 

“He stared at meas if nedid. But now to 
business. If you don’t want any of your people 
to hear what I nave come to say, see that there 
are no listeners.” 

She made a slignt gesture towards the dooras 
she spoke, and he went to it and showed her 
that no one could hear from tne outside what 
was passing within, unless ne cnose that they 
should do so. 

“I could not tolerate listeners at Laburnum 
Villa,” he said, quietly. “I nave other people’s 
secrets in my keeping besides yours, and I trugg 
noone. ‘Whatever you say will be quite safe 
here.” 

‘It is for your sake, not mine, that it would 
be better to have no third pair of ears ‘at our 
interview. What I am going to say won’t be plea- 
sant, David Burt.” 

“JT also say no names, if you please, madam.” 

* As you will; Doctor Vickers then. You have 
been cheating me.” 

“ No, on my honour.” 

** Which you don’t know much about I should 
say. Joseph Hargreaves has escaped and you 
have kept me in the dark and taken the money. 
He must be brought baek.” 

He would have commenced a voluble denial, 
but there was something in her face that told 
him he had better acknowledge the fact—which 
he did with many protestations. He had been 


? 





himself till his return. She laughed at his poor 


attempt at subterfuge. 


“You are a clumsy schemer,” she said. 
“What if I prosecute you for obtaining money 
under false pretences? How am I to know that 
it has not been the case from the first ?” 

He looked at her defiantly. 

**You would not have ‘kept it to yoursel? <o 
long,” he replied. ‘‘ Prosecute meif you please, 
and I will tell the world the whole story of the 
patient entrusted to me by a young and beauti- 
ful lady because of certain claims.he made upon 
her.” 

. He was mad! There was nothing else to 

do.” 
“He stuck to his story with remarkable perti- 
nacity,anditnever varied,’ Doctor Vickers said ; 
* besides, I know from some of what you cail 
his ravings that the secret you are so anxious 
to keep is in the hands of other persons besides 
himseif.” 

* But it is useless without him,” she cried, 
forgetting herself and showing her hand to her 
opponent, “‘and you have let nim go just when 
it was most necessary to keep him close. How 
do I know where he may have gone with his 
lies ? He has my whole future in nis power, and 
I so trusted you and your skill.” 

« And you may trust ‘them yet if you are dis- 
posed to.pay for what I do.” 

“I will pay anything in reason. I have almost 
beggared myself as it is, but I know where to 
get money, and my future husband will——” 

“Your what, madam ?” 

«The gentleman to whom I am very soon to 
be married—ine will do anything for me. There 
will be no stint of tne means to keep him safe 
after Iam once his wife.” 

“T see—I am to get hold of Joseph Har- 
greaves and keep him here while you—— Bui 
there’s a risk im it, madam; he might -escape 
again, even if I could get hold of nim. And 
he is in safe hands. I shall not get him 
easily.” 

** Where is he ?” 

“To the best of mfy belief heis in fhe house 
of an old man who came here to see the asylum 
and to tamper with my keepers; one of the best 
of them, an old detective, went with Hargreaves. 
It was a well-planned matter, and there was no 
stint of money to make things go right. Had 
not you better let well alone ?” 

«What! Leave him free, with the knowledge 
that at any moment he might appear and blight 
my whole life ? No, Doctor Vickers, at ANY cost 
he wust be secured.” 

« At any cost?” 

« Any.” 

* You would hesitate at nothing ?” 

«Nothing that would rid me of that man.” 

** And you will pay for the privilege ?”” 

« Anything in reason—anything that I can.” 

The interview was concluded soon after this, 
and anyone trying their utmost to listen—and 
the doctor’s staff very often tried to make thirds 
at his private interviews with his visitors— 
would have been grievously disappointed, for 
the pair talked as if they knew that every chink 
and cranny in the place was an ear. The lady 
departed with only a few shillings in her purse, 
and the doctor put some notes and gold away with 
a wicked smile on his powerful face. 

“A nice little nest-egg to begin life again in 
some other country faraway,” he said to bim- 
self, “if it comes to that, and I think it will 
somehow; she is not cool enough; she will 
bungle more, and I must be on the watch.” _ 

Meanwhile Kathleeen Esmond, for it was sne 
in England and not in Paris as she had told her 
fiancée and Lady Hester, was being driven 
rapidly back to town. She was plainly dressed 
and kept her veil down. No one would have 
known her even if her presence had been sus- 
pected. She was very pale and haggard-looking 
and her handsome face wore its evil expres- 
sion. ; 

“My turn now,” she muttered, “it will go 
hard if Iam not successful this time. I shail 
have to wait and watch, and bide my time, but 
I will be as Cunning and as silent as a watching 
tiger. Ah! Paul Geidart, you shall not escape 


away, he told her, and. knew nothing of the fact ; me this time.” 
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She watched the Garden House, those inside 
little thinking how near she was to them, and 
saw who went in and out for two whole days, 
put no sign of Paul Geldart. 

She heard of the preparations that were mak- 
ing for Lilian’s marriage, and hated her worse 
than ever, with a wild, insensate hatred that was 
almost madness. 

She had taken an empty room for thepurpose 
of waking a sketch, she told the people of the 
house, and they were quite near enough to the 
eccentric artist world not to be surprised atany- 
thing in the way of room renting. 

She wanted nothing in the plaee but a chair 
and a table, she said, and with “these she was 
accommodated, while she devoured everyone 
that came and went at ‘the house opposite with 
eager eyes. 

No one out of the common ; many people that 
she knew, many she did mot; but not the man 
she sought. Suddenly a thought struck her— 
the old man with the white hair,so bent and 
mufied up—there' was the solution of the 
mystery. 

Sne asked the people of the dhouse if they 
knew who it was, and they said the old genitile- 
man was supposed to be a relationof Mr. Pem- 
berton’s, he lived somewhere @lose by. 

It was easy now. The ‘vent was 
followed, and one evening fora 
Paul Geldart and Kathleen Hsmond stood face 
to face. 

He did mot know her, he only saw a woman 
with a veil down, who almost-ran into his arms 
and begged his pardon in a ‘voice that hada 
familiar rimg in it, but nothing more. 

But that brief moment had shown her all she 
wanted—the flash of the dark eyes, the trick of 
the old familiar face under the white beard, and 
her work was half done. 

“ Please, sir, there’s been a to see you,” 
the landlady’s little daughter said to Paul the 
next day after he had been out a long time. 

“A lady!’ he said, in surprise. ‘“ What 
lady ?” 

“ She didn’t say her name, sir. She said she 
was your niece, and she seemed terribly put out 
when I said you had gone out for some time. 
Sheasked me were you at the Garden House, 
and I told her no or I could have fetched 
you” | 

“ Well ?” 

“ And then she said might she go up into your 
room and write a note to,you.” 

“And you let her ?” 

“ Yes, sir,” 

“And you went with her >” 

“Oh, yes, sir. I was there all the time.” 

The little maid thought she was speaking the 
truth ; she forgot that the lady badsent her 
downstairs for some sealing wax and then for 
another pen, and had given her such a largesse 
for what she had done that she had been 
obliged to have a gossip with one of her particu- 
lar friends who had looked in in the interim. 

“She was so sorry not to see you, sir, she 
said,” the girl went on, “‘and she would have 
waited only she had a train to catch, and she’s 
coming. back in a few days—perhaps_ to- 
morrow.” 

“ There’s some blunder, my.dear,’’ the lodger 
said, “I have not any mieces ; the lady has made 
4 mistake, that:is all. Perhaps I may be able to 
gather who she is from the letter.” 

There was no letter to be found, nor any trace 
of the visitor. - She must have plundered still 
farther and taken her note‘with her. Perhaps 
she meant to post-it, and in that case it would 
arrive m the evening. ; 

Paul Geldart sat down and thought not very 
comfortably ; he was in that irritavle state of 
mind and body consequent on the hardships he 

undergone that everything worried him. 

His disguise was a constant torment, but he 
Wished to remain unknown till he knew for a 
certainty when Kathleen Esmond was going to 
be married ; then he woyld step in and prevent 
Chester Dalton from going headlong to his ruin 
if he could. 

“I wish people would not make such idiotic 
blunders,” he said to himself. “I declare I feel 


| quite upset about it. I shall know who my niece 


ief moment. 


is to-morrow, I suppose. I’ll nave a grog and 
go to bed. I’ll only wait for my revenge and 
then hey for the wilderness again—I’m sick of 
civilisation.” 

He opened the door of the cupboard where he 
kept his drinks as he spoke, he had ail an easy- 
going man’s dislike to locks and keys, and never 
fastened anything up. The people of the house 
were tolerably honest and did not rob him too 
flagrantly. ‘here wasa half-emptied bottle of 
whiskey there, and he took it up and held it up 
to:the light. 

“No water there,” he said to himself, “ and 
not above half a wine glass gone. I suppose 
Mrs. Smithers felt ‘low,’ or whatever she calls 
it. | ed 


He stopped suddenly and stooped for some 
object that was lying on the carpet. 

“My niece’s glove, I suppose,” he said. 
“What was she doing in this corner of the 
room ?” 

Suddenly a ghastiy change passed over his 
face and he lifted the glove to his nose; it was 
strongly perfumed with some aromatic scent like 
nothing sold in the perfumers’ snops. 

* My niece,” he murmured, “and she has left 
her glove. The hand of Heaven was in that, 
surely, or I: might not have lived to see another 
daylight.” 


CHAPTER XLII 
A VICTIM. 


The sense of death is most in-apprehension, 
And the poor beetle that we tread upon 

In corporal '‘sufferance feels a pang.as great 
As when a giant dies. 


Pavus Geupart did not have his grog. He 
sat staring at the fire, which was one of his ex- 
travagances, and quite unnecessary, Mrs. 
Smithers declared, at this time of year. The 
leaves were beginning to fall, and one or two 
sharpish frosts had attested the near approach 
of winter, but the good woman had no idea of 
such a piece of extravagance as fires in any sit- 
ting-rooms at present. 

It was not to be thought of till.tne very end 
of October by thrifty people, but the old gentle- 
man, as she called her lodger, was anything but 
thrifty in that respect. At the very first sign 
of cold he had coais laid in, and burnt them ina 
way that she declared was perfectly sinful. She 
had no idea, good woman, that he was anything 
but what he appeared—a somewhat decrepit old 
man, who gave very lictie trouble ana was very 
quiet. 

He was very particular, and had a way of 
letting her know when she had been at his 
whiskey or his .tea that was very exasperating. 
But he paid well and she forgave him the little 
traps he laid for ner occasicnally, to her extreme 
discomfiture and hunziliation. 

It was about nine o’clock when he came home 
after the visit of the lady who called herself his 
niece, and she beard him moving about his room 
afterwards. 

*T’ll goand see if he'wants any supper,”’ she 
said to herself. “ I’m dead tired with the clean- 
ing ana I’ get to bed early myself.” 

It was her lodger’s habit to retire very early, 
or at any rate to dispense with her servicesafter 
nine o’clock, and ‘she was nota little surprised 
to meet him at his room-door equipped for wali- 
ing. 

“ Going out, sir ?” she said, staring at him. 

“Yes.” 

“It’s late and cold,’”’ she said, wondering more 
than she could express. ‘‘ Shall you be long, 
sir?” 

. “You can fasten the door, if you please; I 
shall not be back to-night.” 

“ Indeed, sir ?” 

« No; I wouldn’t sleep under this.roof to-night 
for a king’s ransom.” 

“Lord, sir! Why?’ 

“IT should expect to be murdered before the 
morning. Oh! JI’m not +mad, I can assure you ; 
and look you, Mrs. Smithers, keep your young 
ones and your fingers out of my cupboard for 





once. I don’t know what infernal machine they 
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may find there; they may pay for their curiosity 
with their lives, for augnt I know.” 

He brushed past her and went downstairs, 
leaving ner in a state of collapse with astonish- 
ment and fright. 

**He’s gone mad!” she said to her litile ser- 
vant when the door had closed benind him. “‘ He 
didn’t ought to be left so. Run after him, Betsy 
Ann,and see where he goes to.” 

Betsy Amn flew off, delighted at anything like 
a@ mystery ora fuss, but came back with nothing 
to tell. The old gentleman had only gone to 
the Garden House and had knocked twice and 
been let_in. 

‘Ah, well! if there’s anything the matter 
with him they’ll take care of bim,” Mrs. Smithers 
soliloguised ; “and now we'll get to bed ; you’ve 
got to be up at half-past five for the sweeps, so 
you govright off.” 

And she hustled her little serving-maid up to 
her attic without further prelude, thereby cut- 
ting her off from any participation in the search 
she was going to institute im the first-floor 
front. 

Tnere had been unmistakable terror in the 
fase of theold manias he had spoken to her, and 
she wanted if possible to find out what it had 
been that had frightened him. He seemed like 
@ man suddenly seized with mortal terror, and 
be had carried away something with him ina 


bag. 

“Why, it’s only his whiskey bottle,’ she 
ruminated,:as she searched about his room in 
the most gingerly fashion lestsne should awake 
some slumbering demon im ‘the shape of con- 
cealed explosives and beblownto atoms. “ What 
afoollam! He wasn’t mad, only drunk, and 
he’s gone to his friend’s house to fimish the even- 
ing. He had had a drop, that’s what it was.” 

She felt satisfied and went to bed after mak- 
ing surethat the room contaimed nothing which 
would endanger the safety of the house. Itwas 
only his nonsense, she came to the conclusion, 
he did not know what he was saying; but Mr. 
Geldart knew what he was saying very weil in- 
deed. He had had a shock that had for the 
moment completely paralysed him. 

“The viper !” he exclaimed, as he walired to- 
wards the Garden House ; “‘ but for that dropped 
glove and the scent I remember so well I might 
have died like a rat ina hole. Bah ! I do believe 
{am afraid of her! I feel as, if I were in tue 
grasp of a tiger, or being twisted in the folds of 
a serpent! and yet I may be mistaken. I may 
wrong her—no, I cannot well dothat. Noining 
I could imagine of her would be as bad as what 
I know. Paul Geldart must look to hbimseif 
where she is concerned. Let me but prove what 
I fear, and it shall be war to the kniie! no false 
pity sball save her now.” 

Mr. Pemberton and Lilian were sitting to- 
gether after supper, a meal which the master of 
the Garden House much affected, declaring it 
was the most comfortable of all in the twenty- 
four hours. ‘ 

They were talking quietly of the future and 
Lilian’s brilliant prospects. She had grown 
accustomed to the idea now, and come to feel 
that it was very nice to have Harold Carr Moly- 
neux coming and going about the place. 

The, preparations were nearly compiete and 
another night would see her a wife for the 
second time and on the high road to happiness 
and peace for the rest of her.life. 

She felt it would be.so, that she would not 
have a wish ungratified when once she was 
Harold’s wife, and the doubts and fears with 
which she had contemplated the union iat first 
had forsaken her entirely. 

She was sorry to leave the Garden House too ; 
she had come to loye the kind old man who had 
béen so good to her, and sne liked her room and 
the pleasant life. It had been one of hard work 
up till now, but she had been independent and 
happy in it, and she could not lay it down with- 
out a pang of regret. 

She had very little fear about her reception 
in the great world she was going into. The 
kindly sympathy and countenance of Lady Con- 


‘stance Callingthorpe would imsure her some- 


thing more than a frigid welcome, and Gerard 
Montague’s gentle bride-elect would always be 
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her friend ; for the rest she had tact and spirit 
enough to hold her own anywhere. 

Truly the lines had fallen upon her in pleasant 
places, and she was grateful beyond what she 
could show. To Mr. Pemberton she said very 


little. She was overwhelmed by his generosity 
and goodness, and she would have been still 
more so if she could have divined for an instant 
the state of his feelings and what a battle he 
had fought with himself for her sake. 

She was thinking of all that had come and 
gone since the bitter day when she turned her 
back on Kathleen Esmond’s house and went to 
share the fortunes of the man she loved as they 
sat together after the cloth had been removed, 
and they had heard Andrew and the servant, 
for Mr. Pemberton had altered his habits with 
her advent and civilised his household to the 
admission of domestics, go upstairs to bed. 

“I will follow a good example,” Lilian said, 
rising. “I am very tired.” 

“Do, my dear. We must not have your good 
looks spoiled by weariness. Why, what’s that?” 

It was a hurried knock at the front door—a 
frightened knock, as if the person demanding 
admission were shaking as he or she touched the 
knocker. 

Before Mr. Pemberton could get to the door 
the summons was repeated, and he threw it 
open to see Paul Geldart in his disguise stand- 
ing on the threshold. There was something 
so wild about him that his friend was half 
alarmed. 

‘Let me in, for God’s sake,” he said, hur- 
riedly, ‘‘and fasten the door. The very air is full 
of murder.” 

Mr. Pemberton signed to him to pass in and 
fastened the heavy door behind him. 

*‘Whoever wants to murder you will stand 
very little chance now,” he eaid, quietly. “ Why, 
Paul, what on earth is it? I never saw you 
like this before.” 

“T'm growing a craven, I suppose,” Paul 
Geldart said. And, indeed, he seemed under 
the influence of the direst terror. ‘I believe I 
have been within five minutes of the next world 








[I WAS TO HAVE DIED OF THAT.” 
within this last hour. I was to have died of ! 
that.” 

They had reached the sitting-room by now, 
and he placed a bottle half filled with spirits on 
the table. 

Mr. Pemberton and Lilian stared at him in 
surprise and waitedfor an explanation. He re- 
covered himself in a minute or two. With his 
friends the horror seemed to pass away from 
him and he grew gradually calm. 

*‘Now then, tell us all about it,” Mr. Pem- 
berton said. 

“First of ail,” Paul Geldart replied, ‘‘ have 
you any living thing in the house that you 
don’t care for—any stray cat or miserable dog ? 
I want to see whether there is death in that 
bottle as I suspect.” 

Mr. Pemberton shook his head. 

« Andrew would know,” hesaid. “ He is always 
giving shelter to stray cats and wretched dogs. 
I don’t know whether he has any on hand just 
now.” 

«TI know he has,” Lilian said. ‘There’s a 
cat and two kittens inthe lumbershed. He was 
saying only to-day that he must drown them or 
turn them out. The catis dirty and-——” 

“The very thing,” Mr. Pemberton said, put- 
ting his hand onthe bell. ‘I will fetch An- 
drew up and he will get one of the family for 
you. You will not torture it ?” 

“It will only taste whiskeyif there is no- 
thing wrong,” Paul Geldart said. ‘If there is 
what I suspect it will never know that it has 
been drugged—the end will be swift and sharp. 
Mind, all this is nothing but suspicion at pre- 
sent. Don’t call Andrew. Tell me where to 
find the animal and keep all this a secret.” 

“Is it HER work ?” 

“Yes. She was at my lodgings this afternoon. 
My niece she called herself, and she managed to 
be alone in my room for some time. I don’t 
know how long. She dropped her glove or I 
should never have known of ‘her presence, and I 
am as certain as if I had seen her do it that she 
has tampered with this bottle.” 





There was no smell to tell of anyone having 





touched it—no dimness to speak of any foreign 
substance having been introduced, and Mr. 
Pemberton hoped his friend might prove to be 
mistaken. . 

“You shall have a kitten to operate on,” he 
said, “if I can find one, and Andrew shall think 
it is lost. You are quite safe here, Paul. She 
can’t get into the Garden House, and she 
wouldn’t if she could.” . 

“Tam the veriest poltroon that ever breathed, 
he said, “‘ but I feel as if I were in the power 0 
adevil.. No disguise can baffle her and no doors 
keep her out.” ” 

“ Your nerves are all uastrung, Mr. Geldart, 
Lilian said, quietly, “and no wonder. Ab! 
here’s Mr. Pemberton and the kitten. I think 
I will go, please.” - 

«IT will not do anything cruel, I promise you. 
You will do me a favour if you will remain. 
should like you to be able to testify to the po- 
tency of the draught if necessary.” . 

She sat down again as Mr. Pemberton put tne 
little animal on the table and turned her head 
away. It was a half-grown kitten, lively and 
strong, and gave evidence of its dislike to being 
handled in most unmistakable fashion. 

“I am only going to give it a spoonful of 
whiskey,” Paul Geldart said, taking up @ tea- 
spoon which lay by. the glass Mr. Pemberton 
had emptied just as he knocked at the door. 
‘Take hold of its ears, please—so.” suriie 

In a moment the liquor was down the kittens 
throat, and it shook itself to its feet with a0 
angry hiss; another instant, and there was ® 
sudden convulsion of all its limbs, and before 
they could realise wnat had happened to 1t 1 
lay dead on the table before them. . 

Paul Geldart looked at it with a curious ¢* 
pression on his dark face. bodeua 

«I mix my grog pretty strong,” he said, “an 
I take a good pull at it generally, and there 
would have been endtigh left in the bottle to 
have poisoned the whole household after me- 
It was just as well I found that glove, I think- 


(To oe Continued.) 
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THE 
GREY TOWERS MYSTERY; 


OR, 


BARBARA’S SACRIFICE. 
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CHAPTER I. 


AN EVENTFUL EVENING. 





Ar the drawing-room window of a dingy 
house in Bloomsbury a girl stood anxiously 
looking out. It was a chilly winter evening, and 
the snow fell fast and thickly ; while the streets 
were a mass of dirty grey slush, through which 
belated pedestrians could scarcely plod their 
way. 

The omnibuses and tram-cars were crammed 
to the very doors, and not a cab remained of the 
long row usually seen on the rank opposite 
Queen Mary Street. Such was the name of the 
murky row of houses in one of which lodged 
Barbara and Hester Ray, the orphan daugiters 
of an artist. 

Having angered his father by choosing art as 
a profession, and by his subsequent marriage 
with a pretfy, penniless governess, Archibald 
Ray had found life an uphill struggle. 

His young wife had died after a few years 
of privation and poverty—leaving two little girls, 
Barbara and Hester, to the care of their kind- 
hearted but improvident father. A heavy charge, 
indeed! for his poor wife had been an orphan, 
and alone ifthe world, and he had no female 
relative he could ask to assist him in looking 
after his motherless babes—for from his half- 
sister, Roberta Ray, he had long been es- 
tranged. 

Possessed of talent above the average, Mr. 
Ray might have madea good income, even saved 
money, had it not been for nis lack of the only 
true philosopher’s stone—perseverance. 
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| He had done the best he could,” he argued, 
| for the two handsome girls who by his death 
were left penniless. 

To do him justice, he had loved his children, 
and for a time had really worked tolerably hard 
at his profession for their sakes, sending them to 
a good boarding-school and discharging the ac- 
counts with punctuality. Intheir brief holidays 
he had petted and indulged his girls—and 
when they came to live with him in the dingy 
rooms in Queen Mary Street he would never hear 
of their leaving him to take situations, as both 
girls had at first wished. He had guarded them 
carefully as a mother would have done, from all 
knowledge of evil—renouncing on their account 
many of his Bohemian friendships and irregular 
habits. 

But of the future he had never thought, and 
when to their passionate grief the father they 
loved so fondly died after a few days’ illness— 
caused by an attack on the lungs—the sisters 
found themselves in possession of about one 
hundred pounds in money and the shabby, well- 
worn effects with which Mr. Ray had furnished 
his apartments. 

A few of the dead man’s sketches remained, 
but Hester and Barbara would have starved 
rather than part with these, and as they were 
principally unfinished studies their intrinsic 
value was small. 

It may be imagined that when the funeraland 
other outstanding expenses were paid the girls’ 
slender capital was greatly diminished. The 
expenditure of every shilling was carefully 
weighed, for the tiny hoard locked up in Bar- 
bara’s old dressing-case was all the sisters had 
to live upon until they could find employment of 
some kind. 

She still stood at the window—a tall, graceful 
girl of about four-and-twenty, with a face of 
rare classic beauty, though somewhat cold and 
stern in outline. It was a countenance that lacked 
colouring and animation, some said; but they 
were those for whom the warm hazel eyes had 
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never brightened with the look of love and. pings, which were thickly powdered with snow. 














anxiety they wore now as she peered out into 
the gathering darkness. 

«‘ How late Hester is,’’ she murmured, uneasily. 
“She promised faitnfully to be home before 
dark. Such awful weather, too. I hope nothing 
is the matter. Perhaps she has had to wait a 
long time foran omnibus. Surely she has not 
been foolish enough to try and walk home. 
Poor girl! She will have grudged the money, I 
know. Mrs. Marchmont may have kept her 
to tea—but at any rate I will keep ours hot, 
Hester will be glad of something to warm her 
when she comes in half frozen.” 

Barbara Ray went to the little tea pot which 
she had already placed on the hearth and drew 
@ crimson cosy over it ; then stirred the fire into 
a cheerful blaze, and fetching Hester’s slippers 
put them ready for her. A frugal meal was 
spread on a small round table, which was drawn 
towards the fire. Barbara lighted one burner 
of the gaselier, and cutting a slice from the 
brown loaf knelt down to toast it at the embers. 
As she did so to her joy sne heard Hester’s step 
upon the stairs,and a glad smile lighted up her 
face. 

“‘Truant! I will give her a good scolding, and 
tell her she little deserves hot toast,” she 
thought,” but suddenly her expression changed 
to one of anxious curiosity. 

There were steps, but not only Hester’s, ano- 
ther and heavier tread was also heard ascending 
the staircase. 

« Whocan it be?” thought Barbara—then the 
idea flashed across her that owing tothe weather 
Mrs. Marchmont had sent a servant home with 
her sister. 

The next moment the door opened, and Hester 
entered, while Barbara, rising to her feet, 
dimly descried another person staying behind in 
the half-lighted entry. 

“My darling, what is the matter?” was her 
eager question—for Hester, with a face pale as 
death, sank without speaking a word intoan arm 
chair, making no attempt to take off her wrap- 
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“Oh, my foot,” she began to explain feebly, 

«T hurt it, and——” 

She could get no farther, for her head fell 
on her sister’s shoulder and she fainted away 
from the keenness of the pain she was enduring. 

A voice, pleasant, deep and musical, sounded 
from the half-opened door: 

‘May Icomein? Perhaps I can be of some 
helptoyou.” ., 

“ Hardly waiting for the permission he asked, 
a tall, soldierly-looking man, enveloped in an 
ulster, entered the room. Though hardly to be 
called handsome, his face was kind and frank, 
and the pitying expression in his honest blue eyes 
reassured Barbara. 

Though disposed to resent the intrusion of a 
stranger, she felt this was no time for punctilious 

_ceremony. Hester was fainting and must be 
brought round—that was the first thing to think 
of. 

“Thank you; please give me that ruby glass 
smelling-bottle on the table by the window. Ah! 
that is better, she is opening her eyes. IfI had 
but some brandy ! Our landlady is out this even- 
ing or——” 

The young man interrupted Barbara, eagerly. 

«Brandy! Do pray allow me to get you some, 
There is a place close here where I can procure 
a little bottle. No, no; I will pay, you can settle 
for it whenI return.” 

He was half way downstairs and out of hear- 
ing ere Barbara could say a word of remon- 
strance. 

“He is a gentleman,” she thought, rather 
relieved. ‘A snob would have insisted upon 
laying us under an obligation by paying for 
it.” 

Hester was beginning to revive, but before she 
allowed her to speak Barbara made her swallow 
some of the tea she had kept warm ; then, after 
taking off her sister’s drenched wraps, she drew 
the stocking from Hester’s dainty foot and ex- 
amined the hurt. The ankle was badly swollen, 
for she had twisted it severely; but it was not 
sprained, and there was nothing the matter that 
afew days of rest and cold bandaging would not 
cure. 

“T little thought that my‘ notes on nursing’ 
would come in so usefully,” said Barbara, as sne 
deftly bound up her sister’s foot and drew a 
large knitted stocking over it. “I am glad poor 
dad Jet me attend those Ambulance Classes at 
Mrs. Marchmont’s. How does:it feel now the 
bandage ison?” 

“Oh, easier much, thanks, you’ good old crea- 
ture—kiss me, Bab ; yoware the best sister'in the 
world. But weren’t you shocked to see me come 
home in this way—bringing a strange gentleman 
with me? Let me tell you quickly, before he 
returns, how it all happened. ‘First: I went 
to the Governess Agency, ‘bootless bene’ as 
usual. The old story ‘Nothing to suit you to- 
day; perhaps to-morrow,’ &., and soon. Then 
I walked to Mrs. -Marchmont’s; she was most 
kind, and had bought both the ‘Times’ and 
the ‘Guardian’ for me. We spent all the after- 
moon answering advertisements, and as the 
weather turned out so badly she kept me to tea. 
She urged me to stay all night, but knowing how 
anxious you would be, I refused—however, 
promised to take an omnibus home, Mrs. March- 
mont insisting on paying my fare. 

* When I was a few steps from the corner 
whence the trams and ’busses start I sawa 
yellow omnibus just about to leave. Hoping to 
catch it I quickened my pace, forgetting the 
slippery state of the pavement. In another 
minute I had fallen, twisting my ankle in doing 
so. A gentleman passing saw the accident, and 
lifting me up carried me into a shop close by. 
He tried to get a cab, but there was not one. to 
be had, and, indeed, I assured him there was no 
neressity for such a thing; for I found that, 
though my foot hurt awfully, I could limp along 
after a fashion. 

“I wanted him to leave me, but he would not» 
and I really don’t know how I should ‘have 
reached home without his help, for every step I 
took wasagony. He has been most kind, and I 
am sure, Bab,he is a gentleman. He never 


have come in but that I begged him, knowing 
you would like to thank him.” 

Bab, wiser in the ways of the world than her 
younger sister, shook her head. 

«It would have been better not, Hetty. You 
see, our position here is so different now papa 
is dead, and people might say unkind things. 
Besides, we know nothing of him, and——” 

She stopped hastily, for her quick ears had 
caught the sound of the front door, and she 
knew their stranger friend had returned. 

“Oh, you will be civil to him, won’t you, 
dear ?” infplored Hetty, her colour rising. ‘I’m 
sure he is all right, and, Bab, remember he must 
be cold amd wet, for I had the larger share of 
his umbrella all the way.” 

Warm-hearted and unsophisticated Hetty 
could not besr that her benefactor should be 

ungratefully. 

“Hush ! he will hear you. Depend upon it, 
Hester, I-shall not forget my duty as a gentle- 
woman, though I still think, child, you have 
acted injudiciously.” 

When Barbara assumed the elder-sister .tone 
Hester always gave in, and, indeed, she bad mo 
“opportunity for further argument, for, after a 
preliminary kock, their “unbidden guest” re- 

» @ parcel under his arm. 

“I am glad to see you better,” he said, 
‘courteously, with a searching gaze at Hetty. 

He knew by the heightemed colour and em- 
barrassed manner of the-sisters that he had in- 
terrupted a conversation about himeelf, of what 
nature it was easy toguess. His hearing, too, 
was peculiarly acute, and Barbara's last words 
had caught his ear. 

“ Acted injudiciously! Ay, I understand,” 
he thought. ‘She thinks her sister ought not 
to have asked me in,and sux, poor little inno- 
cent dear, is beginning to leok at me as if I were 
an ogre, or some such awful being.” 

He had too much tact, however, to let Barbara 
know she had been overheard. 

“IT have brought the medicine,” he said, 
smiling and unwrapping the boitle from its 
covering of silver paper. 

Hester shuddered. 

“Oh, I hate brandy; please don’t make me 
take any. It was very good of you to fetch it, 
but I can’t, oh! I can’t drink it. Need I, Bab ?” 
she ctied, like a spoilt child who was being 
made to take physic. 

“Foolish girl, yes; just a little in a wine- 
glass with some water will do you good. Yot 
are chilled to the bone, and the pain of your 
ankle has made you faint and hysterical.” 
«Surely you cannot refuse, Miss Hester, after 
I have taken the immense trouble of fetching 
and opening the bottle,” said the stranger, jest- 
ingly. 

Taking a small flask from his ulster pocket, 
he drew off the cap part, and pouring a little of 
the cognac into it handed it to Hetty. 

The girl made a moue, but took it with a wry 
face: 

«It will do you good, I am certain. ‘Aleohol 
ig a capital medicine, but a bad master. How- 
ever, 1 must not’stay here longer lecturing you 
two young ladies on temperance, especially as I 
am ‘sure my homily is not needed, and I have an 
appointmentat my club.” 

** Will you not at least stay and ‘warm ‘your- 
self?” began Barbara, conscious that she had 
been a little remiss. 

“No, ‘thanks. I really must be off; but if 
you will allow me to call to-morrow and inquire 
after Miss Hester I shall be grateful. By ‘the 
way, I shall not know what name to ask for 
unless you will kindly take pity on my 
ignorance.” 

“Our name is Ray,” responded Barbara, 
rather coldly. 

She was not sure whether it was auite prudent 
to enlighten this good-locking stranger 50 
far. 

“Ray? Iseemto know the name. Strange, 
my memory is an awfully wad one, for I can’t 
recollect where. Well, I must not keep you 
longer now, but before I go perhaps you will 
allow me to give you my ecard. Good night, 


ing glance of regret. By gaslight many imper. 
perfections of the shabby old room were 
softened, and it looked home-like and cheerfyji— 
no unfitting frame for the fair picture its two 
pretty inmates formed as they sat there in the 
glow of the firelight. 

Barbara gave an exclamation of surorise as 
she ‘handed the card to Hester. It bore the 
name, “Sir Elwyn Ormerod,” and underneath 
« Junior Carlton Club.” 

“ Dear me!” cried Hetty, archly, “it seems 
we have entertained an angel—I mean an aristo- 
crat—unawares. What an adventure ! Ob, Bab!” 
as if struck with a brilliant idea, ‘‘ how deligit- 
ful it would be if we got to know him better, and 
found he was very nice, and rich, and all that 
kind of thing ; and then if ne were to fall in love 
with-you and marry you—just as it always hap- 
pens in books.” 

A crimson flush swept over Barbara’s cheek. 

“Hester, I wish you would not talk such non- 
sense, it ismeither nice nor ladylike. Forall we 
know Sir Elwyn Ormerod is married already— 
and if he ismot, most certainly he will choose a 
wite from his own class. Probably we shall 
never see him again after to-morrow.” 

“Tren Tsay you are mistaken, Bab,” returned 


‘her yyoungerssister, with a chuckle of suppressed 
amusement. 


Wester had noticed that the baronet, thouch 
full of for the wounded foot, had hardiy 
taken. off Barbara, and that when he 
left:theroom his backward glance had been for 
her alone. 

The argument between the sisters might have 

waxed hot, for Hetty had a fault—the love of 
teasing—but for an opportune interruption. A 
knock at the door, and Sarah, the grimy maid-oi- 
all-work, entered. 
“ A letter for you, miss,” she said, laying one 
@iown on the table by Barbara. “It coomed by 
the five-o’clock post,and I be main sorry asi 
forgot to bring it up before, but along o’ being 
so busy I clean forgot it.” 

‘*‘ Never mind, Sarah, I daresay it is of no con- 
sequence.” 

With a kind smile she dismissed the under- 
paid, over-worked girl, for whom she often felt 
the sincerest pity. - 

Her supposition was a mistaken one, for the 
letter was of more importance than any Barbara 
had ever received. It was written in acrabbed, 
old-fashioned hand, and ran thus: 


“ Grey Towers, 
** Carchester, 
«‘ Southdownshire. 

“Nixces Barpara AND Hetty Ray, 

«You will doubtless be surprised 
at receiving a letter from one’of whom you nave 
never heard, but who is the nearest relative you 
now possess, and is not unmindful of her duty as 
such. 
“T have seen by the papers that my hali- 
brother, Archibald Ray, is dead. To pretend 
regret for one who passed out of our lives years 
ago, and who broke the heart of his parent by 
his undutiful conduct, would be false; yet I do 
not wish his daughters, who (besides myself) 
are the only surviving representatives of our old 
and honoured name, to be cast adrift upon the 
world and to eat the bitter bread of dependence. 
And this, from my knowledge of Archibald Ray's 
character, I can shrewdly guess is the portion 
he has bequeathed to you—unless you choose to 
accept the offerI am abouttomake. Iam will 
ing that you should both come to reside with me 
at Grey Towers—at least, for the present—and 
on consideration of certain services I shall 
require at your hands, for I am getting old and 
feeble, I will allow you each the sum of sixty 
pounds per annum for your dress and pocket 
money. This you ought to find amply sufficient, 
for I lead a retired life. 6 
“Perhaps you may wonder how I became 
aware of your existence—I will tell you, then. 
Years ago your father wrote, trying to;make his 
peace with his parents, telling them of his young 
wife and infant girls, endeavouring to procure 
helpinthe way oi money, for by his improvidenve 
he had brought himself into serious difficulties. 





Miss Ray—good night, Miss Hester.” 





asked any impertinent questions, and would not 





So saying he departed, not without a linger- 





But your grandfather, who was of a stern, un- 
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forgiving ‘temper, refused to answer the letter, 
and argument was thrown away upon him. ‘To 
the day of his death he néver forgave Archibald. 
An impoverished country gentleman; he had 
retrieved his fortunes by ‘marriage with my 
mother, who was an heiréss, and, ‘therefore, at 
nis death’ inherited all he nad-possessed. His 
second wife died soon after Archibald’s birth. 
and brought him no fortune. Now you know all 
tnat is necessary of the family history, it is for 
you to choose whether’you will make your home 
at Grey ‘Towers or not. Ifyou decide in the 
ufirmative write to me without delay, and -I will 
wake all arrangements.— Your-aunt, 
*‘Roperta Ray.” 
“ November 3rd, 18—” 


A piece of. flimsy paper fell gut of the letteT 
as Barbara unfolded it. It was a ten-pound 
ncte. 

“Read that, Hetty—only fancy, after all these 
years.” 

” Her voice was full of suppressed excitement 
as she spoke. 

Hetty read the letter through, then threw it 
on the table, exclaiming, angrily : 

“She is a horrid old woman, and I hate her 
for speaking so of poor dad—the best, the 
kindest—-—” -The girl’s voice was choked with 
tears. ‘ Do as you like, Bab, but If will not go 
near her.” 

Barbara replied gently and calmly, though in 
her heart she felt with her sister: 

“ Dear Hetty, I fear we are hardly in a posi- 
tion to refuse her offer. Our money is nearly 
gone, and in spite of all efforts we cannot get 
employment. Our inexperience and want of 
training are so sadly against us, and the gover- 
ness market is overstocked. For any other kind 
of employment we are both unfitted. Oh! 
Hetty, it is a dreadful prospect, but there is 
nothing but starvation before us, child, unless 
we accept Aunt Roberta’s offer. Let us go and 
teach her to love our father’s memory—to think 
of him with forgiveness and forbearance. 
Though her manner of writing is not pleasant 
she evidently means kindlily towards us, and 
sending us the money was good of her.” 

Though passionate and impulsive Hester was 
not headstrong, and generally consented to be 
guided by Barbara. Hence, ere they retired to 
rest, the sisters had made up their mind to 
accept Miss Roberta’s offer, though with great 
reluctance on Hetty’s part. 

“It has been’a day of adventures,” she said, 
as with Barbara’s assistance she retired to 
rest. 

Not to sleep evidently, for in ashort while she 
raised her head from her pillow, saying: 

“Bab, do you think ux really will call to- 
morrow ?” 

_ But Barbara was already in dreamland, or, 
i not, pretended to be so, for she did not 
answer. 





CHAPTER II. 
“ WHILST I LIVE I WILL BE FAITHFUL.” 


_ Sir Epwrn Ormenop strode onwards through 

the snow and sleet that nignt witha soldier’s 
indifference. to weather. His thoughts were 
Dusy over the romantic adventure which had 
befailen him, and his mind was full of plea- 
surable anticipations. 

“I shall certainly call to-mortow,’” he said 
to himself, “tinougn I am half afraid I shall 
not beadmitted. The fair Barbara seéms quite 
4 dragon of propriety—but it is pretty, too, 
the way she watches over her younger sister 
and acts the mother to her. “Poor giris! I 
imagine they are orphans, not too richly 
dowered with this world’s goods, judging from 
appearances. ..Governesses possibly. . The elder 
ooks spirited and ;self-reliant, though there 
was a sweet womanliness about her that—— 
Pshaw! what business have I to sentimentalise 
about a girl I have met for the first time to- 
— and whom I may never meet again? 

lwyn, old fellow, remember you are an en- 
aged man. Such thoughts are treason ; per- 
haps, after all, I nad better not call. No. good 


can come of it, and Margaret, might not like it. 
By-the-bye it is‘some time since I heard from 
ner. I wonder if there will be a letter waiting 
for me to-night.” 

He resolutely turned his thoughts from the 
pale, sweet face, with its hazel eyes and coronal 
of auburn-bronze hair, which wou.Lp haunt his 
memory, to the more loyal recollection of another, 
which was of a very different style of beauty. 
It was that of his cousin and fiancée, Margaret 
Bell, who was a ‘tall brunette of the dashing 
order, and whose brilliant complexion, large, 
dark eyes,and masses of black, glossy hair had 
won her the reputation of being one of the belles 
of her county. 

Suddenly Sir Elwyn looked round him. In 
his preoccupation he had. passed the Carlton, 
where he had intended to turn in for a friendly 
gossip with a literary man, who was an old 
chum. 

**No matter,” he thought, “I must see Vane 
another day. I feel tired to-night and can’t go 
back. Hurrah! there’s a hansom and, wonderful 
to say, on such a night as this, without a fare ! 
Lucky chance. I'll drive nome.” 

Hailing the vehicle he jumped in, and was 
soon speeding towards his chambers in the 
Albany. 

Sir Elwyn Ormerod was no emasculated being 
of the crutch-and-toothpick school, but a healthy, 





muscular young Englishman, who had seen such 
hard service with his regiment in South Africa 
as made him reck little of wind and weather. 
When in town on business, which was now the 
case, he preferred walking long distances to be- 
ing imprisoned in the close, stuffy vehicles 
which form our chief mode of public conveyance. 
Hence his meeting with Hester Ray. But now 
the white flakes of snow descended so thickly 
and fast that ne was glad for once to be driven 
home, anathematising the wretched weather. 

He little dreamed of the manner in which 
that year’s hard winter would sway his destiny, 
bringing about a train of events destined to 
alter (for geod or evil ?) the course of the cur- 
rent of his fate. 


* * * * * 


«And you are really going away to-morrow, 
Hester ?” 

“Indeed Iam. Everything is ready, and we 
have had a letter from Aunt Roberta saying we 
are to be met at the station to-morrow evening 
by. her maid, who has been having a holiday in 
London, and will travel down with us. Itseems 
to bring it horribly near.” 

There wasa suspicious trembling inthe girl’s 
voice as she replied, and she averted her face 
from the earnest gaze of her companion. 

He was a tall, slight young man, whose luxu- 
riant fair: hair, worn somewhat longer than the 
fashion of the times ordained, and loose veivet 
coat proclaimed him anartist. The two stood 
in the studio at Mrs. Marchmont’s, where 
Hetty had come to say farewell to the friends 
who had been so kind.to her and Barbara all 
through their trouble. 

Helen Marchmont was the widow of an artist, 
and was herself possessed of no mean talent as 
a painter of genre, turning out pretty woodland 
sketches and. studies of ‘still life, which, though 
they brought her neitner fame nor riches, 
gained her a comfortable: maintenance and 
enabled her to educate her only son Arthur in 
the profession which he loved as dearly as his 
parents had done and for which he bad evena 
hicher order of talent. 

Kindhearted and generous to a fault, Helen 
Marchmont, good soui, had done all that she 
could for the orphan daughters of her former 
friend, poor Alice Ray, and was deeply grieved 
to part from the two «girls who had. become 
almost as dear as daughters to her. But she 
could not help seeing that. Barbara’s decision 
was a wise one; and that Aunt Roberta’s offer 


was not to bedespised. For another reason, too, |, 


he felt, Hester’s absence from London -to be de- 
sirable, With a mother’s quick eye she +had 
seen her son Arthur’s growing penchant for the 
girl in, whose company he had lately been 
much thrown, and who, though not:so lovely as 








which some found even more attractive. Not 
that Mrs. Marchmont would have objected to 
Hetty, penniless tnough she wus, as a daugnter- 
in-law, for she was not mercenary, but Arthur 
was young yet and must hew out fame and 
fortune ere he took to himself a wife. His 
mother too well knew the cramping effect poverty 
and the early cares of a family have on genins— 
fettering, weighing it.down, and preventing its 
development. 

So, dearly as she loved her, Hetiy’s absence 
just now would be a relief. What would she 
have thought could she have entered the studio, 
where she had left Hetty examining Arthur’s 
last picture (secure in the idea that her son was 
out skating with afriend) while she talked over 
Aunt Roberta’s last letter with Barbara in the 
parlour below? Arthur had re-entered without 
her hearing him and had run upstairs to the 
studio, thinking he should find his mother there, 
and was overjoyed to discover Hetty alone. He 
had long wished to have an explanation with 
her, for he felt sure sne @ared for him. But 
Mrs. Marchmont had been careful not to leave 
the lovers téte-a-téte, and all day he had been 
miserable at the idea of Hetty’s leaving 
London without learning from his own lips how 
deeply he cared for her. True, he could write, 
but his heart sank as he felt he could not claim 
her for his wife then. It was much better to 
to ask her face to face if she could be content to 
wait long years for him, whilst he worked for 
her, as Jacob did for Rachel. 

He pleaded his suit with passionate ardour, 
taking the trembling girl in nis arms and kiss- 
ing away her tears. 

“ My darling, do you care for me enough for 
that ?” he whispered, after telling ner how iong 
it would probably be before he had a home 
worthy of her. “Can you sacrifice your bright 
young life thus? Remember, you may meet 
others who——” 

«Hush !” she said, with a look in her soft 
browft eyes that filled him with joy and awe. 
« Have I not told you, Arthur, that I love you ? 
Do'not wrong me by doubts—while I live I will 
be faithful.” 

“Forgive me, dearest. Iwould stake mty life 
upon your truth and constancy. When we are 
parted, Hetty, let this remind you of our 
plighted faith.” 

Drawing a small packet from his pocket he 
gave it her, saying ; 

**Do not open it till you are gone, Hetty, 
dear. I think it will be well to keep all seeret 
for the present, for possibly your aunt might 
look with disfavour upon her niece’s engage- 
ment to a penniless artist who has his way yet 
to make, and you know what the good mater is 
—always anxious and ‘troubled about many 
things.’ .She would imagine I was wasting ail 
my life in love-creams and castles in the air, 
instead of working away at my painting. If 
my new picture ‘Guinevere’ is a success I will 
confess all then, and she shall see that my love 
is an incentive to higher things, nota hindrance 
to my onward path. Tell Bab all, if you will, 
but not till you are at Carchester.” 

To this Hester readily agreed, for she feit the 

wisdom of Arthur’s decision. Besides, what is 
so sweet. to a maiden as. the tender secret of a 
first love? Sacred above all things; publicity 
seems to profane it—she would fain keep it 
hidden in the deepest recesses of ner virgin 
heart. 
Thus was it with Hetty, and after a few more 
words and a last fond embrace the ijovers went 
downstairs to the parlour, feeling that a longer 
absence would create suspicion. 


What of Sir Elwyn Ormerod? He nancalled 
in Queen Mary Street the day after the accident, 
though blaming himself as an inconsistent fool 
for doing so, after his resolution to look no 
more upon the beautiful face that had so strangely 
troubled his peace of mind. 

« After all I need not see her, but it is only 
polite to send up my card with kind inquiries,” 
he argued. 

Perhaps so, but was it mere politeness that 





Barbara, possessed a bright, piquant beauty 





caused him to stop at’a florist’sand purchase the 
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exquisite bouquet of hot-house Maréchal Niel 
roses and maidenhair, which he sent in with his 
card, “ hoping Miss Ray would accept them for 
the invalid ?” 

A feeling of unaccountable disappointment 
seized him when Sarah descended bearing “ Miss 
Barbara’s compliments and thanks ”’ and a small 
note carefully in the corner of her apron, which 
she gave to the baronet. 

Much to that grimy damsel’s joy—for her 
gratuities were few and far between—Sir Elwyn 
slipped a shilling into her hand ere he departed. 

«Laws! what a nice-looking gentleman he be 
to be sure—and he seemed real glad to get the 
note. Well, I hopes he’ll come again, that I 
do!” 

With a broad grin of joy on her face as she 
knotted the coin in her handkerchief Sarah 
vanished to the lower regions. Her hopes were 
not destined to be realised, for Barbara’s note, 
which the baronet opened and read as ne turned 
homewards, ran thys: 


“Miss Barpara Ray presents her compii- 
ments to Sir Elwyn Ormerod and thanks him 
most gratefully for the service he rendered her 
sister last evening. She fears in her agitation 
at the accident sne was remiss in this respect 
at the time, and sincerely hopes he will pardon 
her. He will be glad to learn tnat the sprained 
foot is progressing most favourably, and that 
Miss Hester Ray wiil be able to leave town with 
her sister in a few days. Both are much obliged 
to Sir Elwyn Ormerod for calling to inquire after 
the invaiia.” 


The baronet chafed as he perused the cold, 
lady-like note, evidently intended—so he read 
between the lines—to stop any further visits of 
his to Queen Mary Street. But he owned, with 
a strange feeling of gladness, that Barbara had 
acted up to the ideal he had formed of her—had 
behaved exactly as he would have wished his 
own sister or wife to have done. 

He thrust the note into his pocket, and in 
so doing his hand came in contact with another 
letter, which he remembered wita a guilty pang 
had lain there since the morning unopened. 

It was the letter he had been expecting from 
his fiancée, and which he had received just as 
he was going out. Being in a hurry he had re- 
solved to read it as he went along, and, shame 
to relate, nad forgotten it. 

He would repair the omission at once. Evi- 
dently its contents were not pleasing to him, for 
having made himself acquainted with them he 
tore the letter angrily into fragments and threw 
them to the winds, a frown gathering on his 
brow. 

“I do wish Madge would not use such slangy 
expressions as ‘awful spoons,’ ‘amazingly jolly,’ 
and soon. Her letters too are so full of self— 
there is not a word of regret for my enforced 
absence, or one wish to see me back again. 
Sometimes I wonder if she really cares for me, 
or whetber she considers her gold is a fair ex- 
change for my title without throwing a heart 
into the bargain. If so this marriage that my 
mother and Madge’s father made up for us in 
our youth will be a sorry affair. Certainly I was 
led to believe Madge’s affection was mine, or 
even to save the old house from ruin I could not 
have asked her to be my wife. She is so totally 
different from my ideal of womanhood, though 
I always thought her a warm-hearted, generous 
girl who had given her love where, alas! it was 
not worthily appreciated. Can I have been mis- 
taken ?” 

The idea was a painful one, for Sir Elwyn, 
like most men, possessed a fair share of amour 
propre. For the first time he felt it would be 
a relief if the engagement he had entered into, 
chiefly from a chivalrous sense of honour, were 
to be broken off. 

But there was now smail chance of drawing 
back. His wedding with Margaret was fixed 
for the first day of the new year, and he was 
even then in town on business connected with 
the marriage settlements. 

Yet like a dream the lovely face of Barbara 





Ray rose before pim, and the words of an old 
song floated through his mind: 
I do not love thee—no, I do not love thee, 
And yet when thou art absent I am sad 
And envy e’en the night’s dark sky above thee 
Whose quiet stars may see thee and be g 

When he got home to his chambers he took 
her little note once more from his pocket, and 
holding it over the fire watched it crumble into 
thin grey ashes. 

«C'est fini,’ he murmured, and sat down to 
write and tell his mother he should be home the 
next day. 

**T shall be better when I am at Belminster,” 
he said to himself; “being alone in town is 
evidently not good forme. I get morbidly sen- 
timental, or else very ill-tempered. Poor Madge! 
Why should I be cross when she writes to me 
out of the fulness of her girlish heart, and carp 
like a Diogenes at what is merely an overflow 
of high spirits? No, no; if I cannot be an 
adoring husband she shall not find me a censo- 
rious tyrant.” 

And so, full of remorse and good resolutions, 
we leave him—once more to follow the fortunes 
of Barbara and Hester Ray. 

As has been shown, Hester had quite got over 
her accident by the day of her visit to Mrs. 
Marchmont, and the next evening the sisters, 
having bidden farewell for ever to Queen Mary 

treet, were being whirled rapidly by express to 
Carchester, in company with Patty Brooks, Miss 
Roberta’s maid, who duly met them at London 
Bridge. 

She was a pleasant-looking, fresh-coloured 
country girl, intelligent for her class of life, and 
chatty, though not forward. She seemed highly 
deligated at the idea that the sisters were com- 
ing to live at Grey Towers, and in answer to 
their questions gave them an interesting account 
of the old house, which would soon be their 
home. 

** Iv’s a real splendid place, is Grey Towers, 
miss, and one of the most ancient places in 
the county. Folks do say that one part of the 
house is so very old nobody knows when or by 
whom it was built, but there has been a deal 
added by one owner after another, and the 
largest portion is Elizabethan, I believe—so 
missus calls it. That is the part we live in, the 
other wing is shut up.” 

A slight shade of embarrassment was visible 
in Patty’s manner, and was noticed by Barbara. 
“Indeed! Why so ?” she asked, curiously. 

Although too much of a lady to question Patty 
about the unknown aunt, wnose reception of 
herself and Hetty she was anxiously awaiting 
with mixed feelings, there was no harm in find- 
ing out all she could about’Grey Towers, which 
had been her father’s home when a boy, and 
which, though she had never seen it, was dear to 
her on that account. 

“ Well, I don’t know as I ought to say any- 
thing—still, missus has never told me not to, 
and a young lady like you, miss, I’m sure, would 
be too sensible to believe in such things. I dare- 
say you know that some aueer tales always get 
about when a house is old, like Grey Towers. 
The truth is, folks say the left wing of the house 
is haunted, and certainly there is a part of the 
grounds behind it in which a dreadful thing 
happened years ago, and through which none of 
our servants would pass after dark to save their 
lives. But maybe you would ratner I did not 
tell it, miss, as you are going to live there; it 
might make you feel scared like o’ nights and 
such ; still, I should say you are pretty sure to 
hear it before you have been long at Grey 
Towers.” 

“Oh, do go on; it is too bad to rouse our 
curiosity and leave it unsatisfied. You need not 
be afraid, Patty, we are neither of us a bit 
nervous,” cried Hetty, eagerly, while Barbara 
echoed her entreaty. 

Thus urged; Patty continued : 

“ Years ago there was a Squire Ray, who had 
two sons—Brian and Manfred. Mr. Brian was‘ 
the elder, and was engaged to a cousin of his— 
a lovely lady, if one can believe the portrait 
which hangs in the gallery. Unfortunately Mr. 
Manfred Ray was not a frank and open-hearted 





gentleman lixe his brother, and whilst Mr. 


Brian lay on a bed of sickness set to work to 
undermine him in the affections of his promised 
wife, succeeding, alas! only too well. 

“ One evening, feeling stronger, he went down 
to the garden for a breath of fresh air. It was 
a beautiful moonlight night, and he sought in 
vain for his lady-love, Miss Doris Ray, wishing 
to ask her to accompany him. Wandering 
during his search near the verge of a deep pool, 
overshadowed by trees, which is in the grounds 
behind the left wing of Grey Towers, he heard 
voices—those of his guilty brother and faithless 
lady-love. Drawing near, he overheard words 
which disclosed the treachery of both, and mad- 
dened by jealousy he burst through the bushes 
upon them, uttering fierce reproaches and in- 
voking curses on the false pair. 

«There was a panic, struggle—then Mr. Man- 
fred, overcome by the insane frenzy of his 
brother, fell backwards into the pool, never to 
rise again. Miss Doris, with a scream, precipi- 
tated herself into the water after her lover, 
doubtless with a vain hope to save him, but the 
tangled growth of weeds below held both her 
and Mr. Manfred in so deadly a’ grasp that 
neither could rise to the surface again. 

“At least, this is the explanation given by 
conjecture to the fact that next morning, when 
search was made for the trio, Mr. Brian was 
found wandering in a state of hopeless insanity 
near the pool, whose margin bore traces of a 
desperate struggle. Its waters were dragged, 
and the bodies of the other two discovered. 

“It was gathered from his agitated utterances 
that Mr. Brian Ray had committed the fatal 
crime of drowning his brother, but he was 
adjudged irresponsible for his actions, and con- 
signed to a lunatic asylum, where he ended his 
days. 

* Hence comes it that people do not iike to walk 
by the Silent Pool, and that it is said on fine 
moonlight nights the ghosts of Miss Doris and 
Mr. Manfred Ray may be seen stealing silently 
—white, spectral figures—along its side. Strange 
sounds, as of voices raised in dispute, and wild 
cries are also heard, and lately missus has had 
that part of the grounds shut up—for one or two 
of the servants have been frightened at what 
they have seen, though I believe it is all nothing 
but fancy.” 

Such was the substance of Patty’s narrative, 
which held the girls enthralled until they 
reached Carchester, a small country town about 
fifty miles from London, situated in the pictur- 
esque county of Southdownshire. 

Miss Ray’s grey-haired old coachman was there 
to meet them, and greeted the young ladies 
respectfully, saying, in a voice broken witn 
emotion : 

“Eh, but I’m real glad to see poor Mr. 
Archie’s children come to live at the old place; 
that’s as it should be, sure enough. Missus will 
be right pleased to see you both, I know well, 
though she’s a quiet lady and don’t say mucn, 
maybe she feels the more.” ; 

The sisters returned the old man’s greeting 
with kind courtesy, and followed him to the an- 
tiquated though comfortable family carriage that 
was waiting for them outside the station. It was 
a clear, frosty night and Aunt Roberta had sent 
fur rugs and a foot-warmer. Patty preferring 
to ride outside with the coachman, the sisters 
had the carriage to themselves, and eagerly ex- 
changed speculations avout Grey Towers and 
their aunt. 

Both agreed that so far all was pleasant and 
encouraging, save the ghost story. 3 

“ We nfust not mention having heard of it to 
Aunt Roberta,” said Barbara, “ or she might be 
vexed with Patty. Possibly she is too strong 
minded to believe in anything of the sort net- 
self.” 

Hetty agreed. Neither she nor Barbara was 
prone to nervous terrors, but both girls con- 
fessed as they drew near Grey Towers and saw 
its massive pile loom darkly against the star-lit 


Psy that Patty’s revelation had produced an 


uncomfortably “creepy” feeling, as Hetty ¢x- 
pressed it. i 

The carriage drew up to the front door, whica 
was sheltered by a carved stone portico, and, 
alighting, Barbara and Hester ascended toe 
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wide steps. The butler had heard the approach- 
ing vehicle, for the door was open; and entering 
the spacious hall, where a huge red fire of logs 
was burning, at last the girls stood in tne 
presence of their Aunt Roberta. 

* She was a short, spare old lady, with a 
wrinkled face and hair white as the driven snow 
—but her keen blue eyes retained almost the 
brightness of youth, and their piercing glance 
dwelt on the faces of her nieces as 
though it would ‘read them _ thoroughly. 
Her greeting was not unkind, though 
her manner was reserved and brusaue— 
perhaps the more so that she was strongly agi- 
tated. She kissed the girls, bidding them 
welcome to Grey Towers, in ceremonious, formal 
fashion, and telling them they would find her in 
the library when they came down from their 
room, she bade them follow Patty up the broad 
oak staircase to the chamber which had been 
prepared for them. 

“ It was comfortable and luxurious; a bright 
fire burned in the grate, and two iron bedsteads 
painted blue, and hung with cretonne, relieved 
the sombre effect of the oak-wainscoted walls. 

Two arm-chairs, softly cushioned, and a 
wicker table, on which stood a silver salver 
with cups of delicate old china containing 
fragrant tea, looked inviting to the tired 
travellers. 

“How home-like and cosy it all seems,” said 
Barbara, as she sank down on the fleecy white 
rug and held her frozen fingers to the genial 
plaze. “I am sure we shall be happy here, 
Hetty, and, as for Aunt Roberta, she is not 
nearly so formidable as I imagined.” 

“Yes,” observed the younger sister, laugh- 
ing, “ her bark is worse than her bite, I fancy. 
Though there was so much in her letter about 
duty, I believe in her heart she is pleased to have 
us here, and that when the first stiffness has 
worn off she will be very kind. You were right, 
Bab, about our coming, as you always are.” 


(To be Continued.) 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


Ir was now the middle cf September. 
Bryan had died about the middle of March, 
and six months had been considered, under tne 
circumstances, sufficiently long to wait for the 
marriage. 

Agincourt House, as we have seen, was full of 
guests. Cousins and other near relations, with 
numerous friends, had crowded it to its utmost 
capacity, all coming in the true old Virginia 
fashion to assist at the ceremony. Even after 
Grace had retired there were arrivals. Sir 
Peter Coales and his lady, detained by the cast- 
ing of a horse’s shoe, drove up in their stately 
old chariot that had been in the family since 
the reign of George I. 

The hospitable doors, flang wide open, wel- 
comed them with floods of light and light 
streamed from every bay and oriel. Within, 
the lively sound of violins greeted them as they 
crossed the threshold. The elders sat, talking 
of the weddings tiey had been at in their 
younger days, and deploring the falling off in 
the gaiety and splendour with which they were 
now celebrated. The younger, more hopeful, or 
less critical, laughed at these gloomy views, and 
Seemed disposed at any rate to make the most 
of the present moments. They gathered to- 
gether in the wide, deep hall, where a couple of 
the servants, who were fiddlers, struck up after 
awhile a Virginia reel. 

_ The two white-haired musicians were play- 
ing their best, the couples were racing up and 





‘down, wild with mirth and excitement; the old 


walls were trembling to the dancers’ feet; the 
elders, forgetting their vaticinations, were 
gatoering around and telling each other that 
this was something like the old times, and 
crowds of dusky faces were looking in from the 
doors at either end with cries of “ Hiaya!”’ 
“Dat’s dancing!” ‘Give it ’em, Uncle Jo’ !” 
when suddenly a horseman was heard galloping 
up the drive in front, and directly after he 
rushed wildly in. 

“What's the matter, Dick ?” cried a gentle- 
man, who happened to be standing by the door, 
and who recognised in the arrival one of the 
bridegroom’s tavourite servants. ‘ Wiy, boy, 
you’re as white as a sheet.” 

‘Mars’ has been thrown and mos’ killed,” 
was the breathless reply. ‘‘ Doctor Grains don’t 
say he die, but he shake his head and look like 
it. One ting sure, de weddin’ hab to be put 
off; dat sartein. Dem fiddles hab to shut up. 
Yes! come down from dar, Uncle Jo’. Pore, 
lily Miss Grace, it mos’ kill her.” 

A few words elicited the whole story, which 
was even more terrible than the messenger first 
hinted. 

It seems that his master had been recentiy 
breaking a wild filly, and that he had taken her 
out that day on returning from Agincourt 
House and put her at a fence, which she had 
retused. He put her at it again, digging his 
spurs deep into her angrily, until her sides ran 
with blood. She rose at it, under the punish- 
ment, but struck the top rail and came down 
with her rider under her. He was stunned by 
the fall, but on being carried to the house and 
put to bed recovered consciousness, so that 
when the doctor came he was talking of getting 
up and finishing his fight with the filly by moon- 
light. 

“I was never foiled before and won’t be now. 
She shall do it, doctor,” he said, with an oath, 
“or Pll shoot her, by the Lord.” 

The doctor looked grave and made no reas- 
suring answer, but proceeded to examine his 
patient. When he had finisned he looked 
graver still. In fact, he found that the spine 
was broken and that the speaker had not forty- 
eight hours to live. 

His extreme seriousness struck the sick man. 

“You don’t look jolly about it,” the latter 
said, affecting to be humorous. ‘Come, it’s 
not so bad as your glum face hints.” 

“It couldn’t well be worse.” 

“ Couldn’t be worse? What do you mean? 
You don’t mean,” with an oath, “I shall die ?” 

“* While there is life there is hope is a maxim 
of our profession. But if you’ve any affairs to 
settle you had better make sure and settle 
them.” 

“‘ Why, doctor, it can’t be,” cried the man, 
more in amazewent as yet than in terror, how- 
ever. “I won't believe it. I never, in some 
respects, felt betterin my life. I haven’t a bit 
of pain, or none to speak of, at least.” 

“I wish you had more pain, Jack,” said the 
doctor, his voice quavering a little, and using 
the invalid’s Christian name just as he had 
when tne strong man was a child. ‘That's 
just it. I fear there’s an injury to the spine.” 

“You mean I’jl die!’ with a startled look. 
“But I can’t die. I won't die.” He fairly 
shrieked now, his eyes wide with terror. “Why, 
I was to be married to-morrow, and I am not 
thirty yet. I ought to have fifty years of life 
before me. My great-grandfather Agincourt 
did not die till he was eighty. Look here, 
doctor, I won’t standon money. You fellows 
say you can do everything. Save my life and 
I’ll pay you what you like. You shall nave one 
of my plantations and any number of darkies.”’ 
His wild offers increased as the doctor shook his 
head, and his voice rose sharper until it became 
ascream. “I won’t die,I tell you. Oh! my 
God.” 

Between rage and terror he choked for words, 
but his strained eyes were still fixed imploringly 
on the doctor. All his life he had had his own 
way ineverything. He had but to ask, even for 
what seemed impossible, and it came. He could 
not understand that anything could defy him, 
not even death itself. 





It was a terrible scene. The old physician 
remained with nim for hours, striving to soothe 
him. Now he raved at his hard destiny, the 
hardest ever man had, he said. Now hecursed. 
Now he wept and wrung his hands. Would 
nothing save him ? Could pharmacy furnish no 
cure for acase like his? Must he really die, 
and that within two days, and all because of that 
cursed filly? He wished he had shot her, 
she should be shot before another hour. Where 
were his lazy hounds of servants that they did 
not shoot the hussy at once? 

Early the next day the doctor returned and 
found his patient more composed. Even cowards 
become reconciled at last to the inevitable, or, at 
least, grow stolid with despair. 

Jack held out his hand, with a faint smile, as 
the physician came in. Ah! was it that some- 
thing even more than a sense of the inevitable, 
more than the stupefaction of despair, was at 
work within him? Did the old knightly spirit 
of nis race leap out from the embers in whicha 
brutisn and besotted life had almost extinguished 
it? Or was it, better still—was it that the 
softening influence of approaching death, the 
shadow of God's everlasting mercy—was already 
melting the selfish neart ? 

“T’ve been thinking a good deaij, as I lay 
here,” he said, “and begin to wonder if, after 
all, Bryan hasn’t been wiser than I, and whether 
it isn’t right to die fighting for wnat we think 
right, even if mistakenly, than to go down in 
this way lixe an ox under a butcher’s axe. The 
Agincourts have died in battle often enough, 
merely for an idea, but they died grandly, and 
I’m dying like a brute.” 

« Jack,” said the old doctor, “Jack, there’s 
one thing I'd like to know, and that’s all about 
your quarrel with young Aylesbury.” 

“Well, wnat about it 2” be replied. 

He spoke quickly and surlily, but the doctor 
noticed he averted his eye. 

«You always said Aylesbury began that auar- 
rel, Jack. Now, I’ve known you both since you 
were babies, and I don’t believe it.” 

«Don’t believe it ?” 

He glanced up furtively. 

« Aylesbury was always peaceful, the last one 
to provoke a quarrel,” said the doctor. “‘ Besides, 
your Uncle Guy had ween very kind to him. 
The lad was going away. It was natural he 
should wisn to leave on good terms with all; 
while you, Jack—you—well, you know what you 
were.” 

The sick man made no reply, but went on 
picking at the coverlet. His hand trembled 
visibly, however, and once or twice he stole a 
furtive glance at the doctor. 

«I can understand,” resumed the latter, after 
a pause, “ that in the first moments of irritation 
you may have said more than you meant and 
that afterwards you did not like to take back 
your words. But if I was youl wouldn’t go out 
of the world with a lie on my soul.” 

“A lie! That’s strong language, doctor, and 
to a helpless man, who can’t resent it.” 

But angrily as he spoke he did not dare to 
look the doctor in the face. 

*‘J’m an old friend, Jack,” the doctor said, 
“and use astrong word, because it seems to me 
you hardly realise what you’ve done. You were 
speaking just now of the Agincourts, who died 
in battle for God and king. Do you think any 
of those old heroes would have gone out of the 
world with a falsehood on his conscience ?” 

“‘No, they wouldn’t,” said the sick man, sud- 
denly.. “It’s a mean thing to do, and I won’t 
do it.” 

Then he told his hearer how it all had hap- 
pened; how he had insulted Aylesbury, noping 
to provoke him to take the offensive, and how, 
when all had failed, ne had tried to strixe him 
with his whip, and finally had drawn on him. 

«IT was mad with jealousy, you see. But I’ve 
been sorry for it often since then.” He spoke 
almost with a whimper, poor fellow. “I have, 
indeed, doctor, though you don’t believe it.” 

“I do believe it, Jaci,” replied the doctor, 
pressing his hand, “and this is an honourable 
thing you are now doing.” 

“Ttried to drown wy feelings. But drink- 
ing, rioting—nothing was any good. That’s 
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what's been the matter with me, doctor, this 
last year. No, I won’t die with a lie on my 
soul.” 

He ceased speaking here, and closed his eyes as 
if fatigued, and seemed to sink imto sleep for 
awhile. Ten minutes or so later he opened them 
again. 

“You really believe I’m dying, doctor?” ne 
asked; incredulously. “ Let me tell you I think 
you’re mistaken. Thaven’ta bit of pain. Seems 
to me I never felt betterin my life.” 

He closed his eyes again with a languid air, 
and dozed off once more, and never opened them ; 
for he fell into a stupor and so died at daybreak 
the next morning. 


CHAPTER IX, 


Some three weeks after the funeral Doctor 
Grains mounted his mare and rode over to Agin- 
court House. Up to this time he‘had said no- 
thing of Jack’s confession. 

«I will not trouble his uncle as yet,’ he told 
himself. “ My old friend is utterly broken down ; 
we must give him time to recuperate. Besides, 
Aylesbury is away, and nothing could come of 
it just now.” 

But this morning, a crisp, cool one in the first 
week of October, tne doctor heard news which 
would no longer permit him to delay. Accord- 
ingly he set out for the Hall, where he asked to 
see its owner, alone. 

“God bless me,” said Mr. Agincourt, “is 
that you, doctor? How you startled me! I 
really believe I have hada nap. It’s dull 
work for an old man, who no longer cares to 
hunt, and with these dreadful times, and such 
sorrows——” 

The doctor waited for a moment, in sympathy 
with the old man’s grief, taking his hand and 
pressing it kindly. Then he saia: 

“IT have not intruded before, my old friend, 
because I respected your grief. Poor, poor Bryan! 
And even Jack. In the grave we forget every- 
thing, and though Jack was hardly an Agin- 
court, only one in name in fact, yet he had lived 
with you so much that you must have felt even 
nis loss keenly.” 

“Yes. To think that I am his heir, in- 
stead of his being mine, as I once thought 
so probable.” 

“‘Man proposes, but God disposes, my dear 
old friend,” replied the physician. ‘It is 
about Jack that I have come to see you. Do 
you remember his quarrel with young Ayles- 
oury ?” 

“Yes. But what of that ?” 

** A good deal,” replied the doctor. “ Listen !” 

And then he told his story. 

The old man on hearing it was aroused from 
his apathy. ‘Before the doctor had finished he 
had started from his chair and was walking up 
and down the room in a state of ever-increasing 
excitement. 

“Gracious heaven!” he’cried, when the 
speaker stopped, “ how unjust I have been. To 
think of it! But I was prejudiced, that was it. 
T see it all now. And the letter the young feliow 
wrote. That explained ailnodoubt. Ah! what 
have I done? Was ever an Agincourt guilty of 
such dishonour before ? 

“ What letter ?” 

His hearer had quite overlooked the presence 
of a listener. He coloured now, even through his 
wrinkled and tanned face. 

“Ah, I forgot you did not know,” he said. 
“‘T’ve a confession to make. Don’t quite despise 
me, old friend. But Aylesbury sent a letter to 
Grace an hour or two after the affray, and I—I 
tore it up.” 

“« Without her seeing it ?” 

“ Without her seeing it.” 

“And all this time, for more than a year, the 
young man has been under the belief that his 
explanation was received and disbelieved ; nay ! 
treated with contempt.” 

“Itiseven so. Heaven, forgive me!” 

“TI never credited Jack’s story, but I little 
dreamed of such injustice as this.” 

“I take shame to myself,” replied the other. 


'«T have done a great wrong. But no true Agin- 
| court ever hesitated. to make a reparation when 
| he had once discovered his.error. Even poor, Jacks 
| you see, did it.’ The tears were in his eyes, 
| “Nor will I hesitate! 1 wonder where Ayles- 
bury is.” ; 
| «T heard, only this morning, and that is what 
brought me here... He has come South, with 
Washington, and -isnow before Yorktown, where 
we, that is, the Continentals, have cooped up 
' Cornwallis.” 

“Then I will go at once,” replied the other, 
ignoring the reference to Cornwallis. ‘I wiil 
only wait till my mare is saddled, It is not so 
long a journey.’ 

“Stay,” interposed the doctor. ‘* You forget 
the difficulties. How are you to make your way 
inside the lines? Remember, you are more than 
suspected of disaffection; you may be arrested 
as a spy; and not even your position, or 
your grey hairs, would save you. Washington 
is just, but he is stern.: Think of André’s 
fate.” 

“What, what,’ stammered: his host, rising 
angrily. ‘Arrest me fora spy? Me, who re- 
member this Washington of yours when he was 
only a poor young land-surveyor. What would 
he have been, I ask you, if he hadn't married 
the Widow Custis ?” 

“ As for tpat,” said the doetor, ‘a Washing- 
ton hasas proud a lineage as an Agincourt. They 
were Normans, as even you must. admit, of the 
best stock ; and money is of secondary. considera- 
tion, as I have often heard you say, when a 
man has bine blood in‘his veins. Washington 
would have risen, let me tell you, whether 
he had married a rich woman or a poor one; 
it is in the man; Virginia has nad many 
brave and able sons, but never one his 
equal.” 

“For all that,” retorted Mr. Agincourt, 
stopping in his walk and facing tae doctor, 
“they say the Widow Custis:‘hen-pecks him.” 

“ Well, well,’ replied the physician, ‘ we 
won’t quarrel. We all. know the Widow Cus- 
tis. You royalists I suppose must have your 
fling. But thisis not business. Let us returnto 
our subject. Be guided by me, my dear old 
friend. Write, as 1 have said, toAylesbury.. I 
will see that the letter is forwarded.” 

His host hesitated for awhile longer, but the 
doctor tinally prevailed ; and Mr. Agincourt sat 
down to compose the epistle. Tnis was no easy 
matter, for the old mam was not accustomed to 
much correspondence, and this besides was a 
peculiarly . delicate: affair.: The . letter. was 
couched in the formal and somewhat high-flown 
language of that day ; and-was not innocent: we 
are glad to record of more than oneisolecism in 
grammar, while only about a dozen words were 
misspelled. But this was.no rare thing at that 
time. Even men and women of the highest 
rank were. guilty of these errors a century 
ago. 

Mr. 








Agincourt’s epistle, in’ spite of these 
faults, however, was a straightforward.and hon- 
ourable one, and in that respect it was probably 
above the average of our less punetilious gene- 
ration. 

Tne missive found our beroin the trenches at 
Yorktown. We.shali not attempt to describe his 


feelings. He nad already heard of the death of 
Jack, But he had not expeeted this justifica- 
tion. On the contrary, he hadysaid to himseif 
that now that his rival was gone all hope was 
over of ever being rehabilitated in. Grace’s 
eyes. ‘ 

«* He oniy could have set me right,” Aylesbury 
had said, ‘and he has died and made no sign. 
She is as ‘far from me as ever.” 

The contents of Mr. Agincourt’s letter, there- 
fore, were as surprising as they were gratifying. 
Inan instantiail nature assumed adifferent aspeet 
to the yonng man—the skies grew bluer, the sun 
shone more brightly, the waters of the York 
flashed by like burnished silver. 

Doctor Graine had feared that Aylesbury 
would remember only the terrible injustice 
done to him, and especiaily the suppression of 
| his note of explanation, and. so. might make an 


| angry rejoinder. P 
|. Perhaps he is cured by this time of his fancy 





'for Grace,” thought the physician. “If so, he 
will have his revenge now; most men would, and 
it will, be sweet to him.” 

But the. godd doctor little knew his old pro. 
tégé. Aylesbury wrote immediately, “in a great 
hurry,”> as he said, and as indeed was the truth. 
Lauportant events were. in progress connected 
with the siege, he continued, or else he would 
have replied in person; but it was impossible 
for him to leave his post. that day.; to-morrow 
he would endeavour to do. so. ‘Meanwhile might 
he be allowed to say he. had always looked for. 
ward to his justification, sooner,or later? In 
writing this he exaggerated, as we know, but he 
wished to spare tne feelings of. an old man, and 
shall we be the. first to condemn him ? 

“In a couple of days at latest,” he wrote, in 
conclusion, ‘‘I shall be. at. liberty and shall 
hasten to pay my respects:at Agincourt House. 
Pray make my kindest remembrances to Mrs. 
Agincourt, whose many kindnesses to me I 
shall always cherish among my,dearest recollec- 
tions. May I hope also that I have not been 
quite forgotten by your daughter? In all these 
weary months I have never ceased to look back 
on the days spent.at Agincourt as the happiest 
of my life.” 

He did not venture to be more explicit, buthe 
hoped that these words, would reveal to Grace, 
who might probably read between the lines, the 





fidelity as well as strength of his attachment. 

“ Ah! if I could only tell ber,” he said, as he 
folded the epistle, “ that I have thonght of her 
all the while, and have never, never, ceased to 


leve her.” 
anuttrids 


CHAPTER X. 


Nor was Aylesbury mistaken in this supposi- 
tion. When Grace heard. the letter read she 
knew that the writer still loved her, notwith- 
standing the injustice which he had suffered. 
‘The death of her cousin had been a terrible 
shock to her, naturally. But after the first few 
days she could not help feeling a sensation of 
relief. The tragedy, sudden and-awful as it was, 
had saved her from a life of misery, a life that 
would have been but little better than a living 
grave. 

Nature in time asserted ‘her rights. The . 
strain of this impending doom once removed, her 
spirits recovered themselves, and with them her 
health. Another fact helped on this restoration. 
Her father; as she knew, was: her consin’s heir, 
and this relieved him from ail fear of ruin. 

The home of his ancestors, Agincourt House, 
was safe. In reality, Mr. Agincourt was richer 
than he had ever been; the richest proprietor 
‘perhaps in all broad Virginia. 

By-and-bye her thoughts turned to Ayles- 
bury. She knew, as yet, nothing of her 
cousin’s confession. But something within her 
told her that be must have been the most to 
blame. 

Often, and often, during the past year 
she had canvassed the matter over: 
Often’ she had said to herself that she had 
been unjust to Aylesbury. She had put this 
thought away. when she decided to marry her 
cousin, but it now returned.to her, and returned 
‘again and again. 

Yet how explain his’ silence?) Why had he 
never made any effort:to see her, to write to oer 
even? When she was told towards the latter 
part of September that Washington had arrived 
in Virginia, and soon after thatthe allied forces 
had shut Cornwallis up in Yorktown, she won- 
dered if Aylesbury was with the army, or bad 
peen left with: some of the:troops in the Norto. 

Not hearing anything, from him, or even of 
hiw, she concluded that he had not come Souta. 
Involuntarily she sighed ; for deep down in her 
heart.a hope had re-awakened which this con- 
clusion now erushed again, : 

“He has forgotten me, he despises me,” she 
said.. “He has provably asked to be detailed 
elsewhere sO aS to avoid even being in wy 
vicinity.” 

All this time, remember, she was ignorant 
that Aylesbury had written to her, and thatner 





father nad suppressed the letter. 
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But when the doctor came and made his re- 
velation, when she heard in the same hour’ of 
her cousin’s treachery and her parent’s cruelty, 
she almost for a moment lost her reason. 

“On! what must be think of me?” she cried, 
clasping her hands to herforehead and recalling 
the injustice, the insults even, which Aylesbury 
nad suffered. ‘Never, never will he forgive 
me; nor ought he to do it. We have sinned 
past all hope. All these long months, yes! for 
a year or more he has been treated as a mur- 
derer, when, as Jack admitted at last, he tried 
to avoid a conflict. Was ever such atrocity ? 
Oh! my love, my love, if I could win forgiveness 
by going down on my knees'to you, if for only 
one moment you would smile on me and say you 
pardoned me, I’ would be willing never to see 
your face again! But that will never be. Poor 
papa ! he did it for the best, but he has destroyed 
my happinessfor-ever. I thought a life wedded 
to my cousin would be only a living death, but 
this is more horrible; I must live on year after 
year knowing how cruel I nave been and that 
there is no hope of forgiveness.” 

Her mother was the first to comfort her. She 
divined the thought of Grace, and after telling 
her of Mr. Agincourt’s letter to Aylesbury took 
the most cheerful view of the future. 

“He always loved you,” she said, “and will, 
as you will see, hasten to come here. Keep up 
your spirits, dear ; all will go well.” 

“Do you really think so, darling mamma ?” 
said Grace, nestling close to her. “ Really think 
so? Oh! if he will only forgive!’ 

“Poor, dear child! To think how you have 
suffered !” said her mother, stroking Grace’s 
hair. “Butitis allover now. I always, dear, 
did like Aylesbury better than your Cousin 
Jack.” 

That was all that was said about the now dead 
cousin, nor was any reference ever made to Mrs. 
Agincourt’s former-advocacy of his suit; but the 
motherand daughter talked long into the nicht, 
mingling their tears together. Before they re+ 
tired, tooycame Aylesbury’s letter, and this filled 
them with gladness. They could talk of nothing 
but his magnanimity. 

“Do you think, mother, dear,” said Grace, at 
last, blushing, and half averting her face as she 
rose to go to her own room, “ do you think tiiéte 
would be anything wrong if I put off this mourn- 
ing garb for'a day? If he really comes to-mor- 
row, as he writes he will, I shouldn’t like to meet 
—him—for the first time in black. It may be a 
foolish superstition, but you will let me wear 
white, won’t you, dear ?”” 

“Certainly, my love, and I hope to see you 
wear it in due time as a bride,” said Mrs. Agin- 
court, as she Kissed once more her departing 
child, now blushing rosier than ever. 

Our readers, all of whom we doubt not are 
familiar with the history of that period, know 
that the aspect/of the war had changed greatly 
within a few months. They will therefore under- 
stand the allusions we have made to the siege of 
Yorktown. 

General Greene,: though defeated in his at 
tempt to rescue the South, had made such a 
gallant fight. and had conducted so masterly a 
retreat that the. results were almost.a victory. 

Cornwallis.in following him had been drawn 
so far from his base that he had determined to 
establish a new one in. Virginia, hoping eventu- 
ally to hold that colony in, addition to the 
Carolinas, 

But no sooner had he fortified himself for this 
purpose at Yorktown than the eagle eye of 
Washington saw his chance, 

The French fleet had now arrived in American 
waters, and was supreme for the time. Its 
presence, if it could be brought to the mouth of 
the James, would, he ‘reasoned, prevent the 
British earl from being reinforced by sea. 

Meantime if the American army could’ be 
rapidly moved from New Jersey to Yorktown a 
net would be drawn around Cornwallis from 
which it would be impossible for him to escape 
in time, 

The plan was no.sooner conceived than it was 
put in execution, and now ever since the middle 
of September the allied forces, French and 
American, had been besieging the royal army. 
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Hence the presence of Aylesbury so near to his 
old home, which the doctor had finally ascer- 
tained. 

The morning dawned bright and beautiful, 
one of those golden days that are only seen im 
October, and then only in America. Grace had 
been too happy to have slept much, but she was 
too happy to'show fatigue. She was up betimes 
and came down to breakfast, dressed in virgin 
white, looking indescribably beautiful. 

They sat down to breakfast, but Grace could 
hardly eat and could nots sit still. She was 
listening evidently for the first’ sounds of an 
arrival. 

“TI think I hearthe gallop off a horse—yes,” 
she said, starting up, just.'as: breakfast. was 
over, “Iam sureof it, Comes mamma, dear— 
come !” 

They all rose and hurried: tothe great hall- 
door, Mrs. Agincourt and Graee- leading. Two 
or three young ladies from neighbouring planta- 
tions, friends of Grace who were on a visit. at 
Agincourt House, followed. Mr. Agincourt, 
walking more slowly; brought-up the rear. 

They reached the hall-door; and there emerg- 
ing from the avenue was an officer in the white 
livery of France leading a. horse without a rider. 
He drew up just im front.of the:terrace. 

“It—it is Heetor—Mr: Agincourt’s favourite 
horse !” cried Grace. “He used to ride it every 
day. But what cam it meam? ‘What can it 
mean ?”” 

She broke from her mother’s side and would 
have rushed down the steps,to interrogate the 
horseman herself; but her mother held her 
back. 

“He is dead—I know he is!" cried Grace; 
** see the empty saddle !” 

As she spoke the French officer dismounted 
and throwing the reins of both horses to an 
otderly, who had foliowed close behind, looked 
up and gravely saluted the group at the hall- 
door ; then taking a letter from the breast-pocket 
of nis coat he advanced sorrowfully and with 
downcast eyes. 





Before he could reach the terrace-steps, how-,' 


ever, a succession of shrieks was heard from the 
rear of the hall, and Grace’s coloured maid came. 
rushing up, her eyes dilated with horror. 

The news in some inexplicableway, travelling 
perhaps from mouth to mouth, had reaeheditne 
kitchen-servants even before the riderless horse 
was seen, and it was thisintelligence which now 
burst from the frightened lips of the girl. 

“Oh! Miss Grace, oh ! Ma’m Agincourt, Mars’ 
Philip’s dead!” sne cried, gasping the words 
out. ‘‘ De Lord help us and hab mercy on our 
pore souls! Dey ’saulted de batteries, and Mars’ 
Philip fell déad.sure ’nuf at de foot of de ram- 
parts. And, oh! dar’s his horse; I knows it, I 
does. Oh, Lord! oh, Lord-——” 

What more she said no one remembered, for 
Grace had sunk back into her mother’s arms 
lifeless. 

(To oe Continued.) 








THE WARNING. 
A SHORT STORY. 
(COMPLETE IN THIS NUMBER.) 
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MIDNIGHT in a sick-room; a large room and 
sumptuous, where no sounds break the death- 
like hush, save @ faint, fitful breathing. In afar 
corner a silver lamp burning low; its perfumed 
oil filling with a rare, sweet. fragrance the 
stadowed room, its richiy tinted shade shedding 
a soft crimson glow on velvet carpet and gor- 
geous mat. 

The heavy curtains drawn closely across the 
wide, deep windows and doorways as if to muffle 
even the dreary wail of the stormy Marcn winds 
without. A low fire in an open grate, casting 
weird, fantastic shapes over against the pictured 
wall, and darting shy, uncertain glances into 
dim niche and corner where marble bust and 








vase gleam whitely from amid the surrounding 
gloom, 

Drawn rather closely to the fire, a low couch ; 
and resting upon the snowy pillows a face on 
which the frelight flickers, the shadows fall—a 
face worn and fever-flushed, yet young and 
strangely child-like in its rare grace and beauty, 
the brignt brown hair surmounting like a golden 
halo tne lily white brow below, and lying in 
long, tangled curls on the’ heated neck; one 
round arm thrown wearily beneath the aching 
head, half buried in the loose, waving masses ; 
the eyes hidden under the dainty, blue-veined 
lids and curved lashes which lay on a cheek deep 
scarlet, yet dimpled and soft asan infant’s; the 
mouth small and rosy still, yet about which a 
strange, chill look is stealing. ; 

Bending over the bed on ¢itherside the young 
husband and aged mother, speechless, motionless, 
but for the quivering lips, the falling tears which 
tell so surely the utter hopelessness of that mid- 
night watch. 

So the slow night hours pass while those two 
wait—wait and pray for one last conscious look 
before the long farewell. The room growsdarker, 
the firelight dies in the grate, the rain beats 
wildly against the panes outside, and yet no 
change, only the white brow growing whiter still, 
the bright lip and cheek pale. Will husband and 
mother pray in vain ? 

** Aleck! Mother !”” 

It is some seconds before she speaks again— 
some seconds before a glance of recognition 
flashes out of the clear blue eyes, and the pain 
of that suspense is almost greater than these two 
cam bear. 

« Aleck,” she says again, as the old, fond 
look comes back once more, “I must—leave 

ou.” 
. He knows it; not for an imstant does he 
hope ; yet he cannot hear it from those lips, and 
all the pent-up agonyof that long night finds 
vent as he raises her, folds her tightly down 
upon his breast, anderies, half defiantly : 

“Oh, my wife! My precious one! My all! I 
cannot let you go!” 

But she does not heed him; she is thinkine— 
thinking of him and one beside left to struggle 
on through a trustimg childhood motherless. 
Very slowiy-she speaksagain, seemingly more to 
herself than tothem: 

« Just: to.die—that is easy. But hard, sohard, 
to leave you and baby for a lifetime!” 

She stops, her voice checked in a quiek, pain- 
ful breatn. Both hang over her, theireyes dry 
now, their lips mute still, their anguish too great 
for sign or utterance. 

“ Mother, will you take my place to our baby 
boy ?” 

She has stretched out one tiny hand, and her 
voice is pleading in its earnestness. 

The answer is low, but the woman’s voice is 
forced to a firmness that makes the words a vow 
as she utters. them. Over that face, lovelier than 
ever now as the scarlet fades slowly out, 
breaks a faint, satisfied smile—and the night 
wears on. 

«Aleck! husband !? She has turned to him 
long before, nestled closer in his arms, asif these 
last minutes were his alone ; her voice is sunk to 
a whisper, and the words come gaspingly. “We 
have been too happy; you will miss me; you 
must marry again.” ; 

The words strike like a dagger to the strong 
man’s heart, they seem cruel even from her, 
and his voicé is hollow and broken with 
long, bitter sobs as he answers, almost hoarsely : 

“Don’t, darling! Don’t torture me! It could 
never be—your face will be always before me.” 

«“ Hush!’ sheinterrupts. She has started from 
his arms, is back upon the pillows, her eyes, 
keen with their last look on earth, scanning it 
closely, evem curiously. ‘Hush !” and her 
voice has a sharp warning ring in it, and is clear 
as the pealof a silver bell. “Remember! Be- 
ware! T'rust no face but mine!” 

And the -night’s watch is ended. Outside,the 
storm has ceased. The dawn hascome, Within 
bright streaks of morning light penetrating the 
thick velvet curtains are stealing through and 
through the lofty room, paling the feeble rays 
of the still-burning lamp, huddling the shadows 
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[‘*HOW STRANGE YOU ARE TO-NIGHT.” ] 


closer in the corners till they form only a dark 
background against which the warble busts 
stand out in bold relief, glancing on the polished 
grate,on the frescoed walls, on the rare old 
paintings, on the white bed with its soft, pale 
blue silken hangings, on the still form beneath 
out of which a soul nas gone over into the Great 
Beyond. 


Midnight again—a March midnight, too—in 
an old eastern city. Overhead a fuil moon. Be- 
neath glittering cathedral spires, ancient 
palaces, crumbling ruins, sparkling, ever-present 
water, broad white streets, nay, even dingy, 
dirty alleys and doorways, all glistening resplen- 
dently in the soft, silvery radiance. 

Overlooking one of the principal squares, and 
lighted only by the same bright moonbeams 
straying in over the rich inlaid floor through 
lace curtains that hardly seem the slightest 
barrier against them, a magnificent apartment ; 
and pacing its long length to and fro Aleck Gran- 
don, his head bowed, his arms folded, alone; the 
handsome, polished man of the world now, the 
lion of society everywhere, yet with the old 
dreary heartache still. 

“Ten years ago to-night,” he is saying. 
** How can I, even now, bear my native land 
again ?” 

And the head droops lower, the proud breast 
heaves under the folded arms with emotion he 
is powerless to control, as he lives again through 








that long night, hears again in the still, grey 
dawn that warning; and as he thinks he 
murmurs : 

«I will trust no face but hers.” 


An evening in early summer and the sun 
barely set. In the West great banks of wavy, 
low-lying clouds greyish white, streaked, edged 
with vermilion. Below a deep red glare warming 
them into flame, flashing across the cloudless 
blue above, tipping with gold each gilded spire 
and topmost twig, and threatening to crush out 
altogether a few struggling stars far down on 
the eastern horizon. 

Just outside a busy city a wide, shaded avenue 
flanked with palatial private residences and lead- 
ing off into cool, green country, This avenue 
crowded in the deepening June twilight with 
the carriages of wealth and fashion; and stand- 
ing listlessly at the crossing where it diverges 
from the main street a wonian, young, brown- 
haired, beautiful, one tiny foot tapping neryously 
the pavement as she waits for the hurrying 
throng to make way. 

But the crowd thickens, and as she waits the 
girl forgets her haste, the time, loses herself in 
the gay scene before her. Carriage after car- 
riage, with their loads of beauty, wealth and 
love, rush merrily by. 

The sun darts his parting glance. The red 
fades out cf the western sky. The twilight 
shadows are lengthening fast in to night, and 


over a distant dome the moonisskowing a narrow 
rim of gold. 

But Mildred Lissler waits at the crossing still, 
her slight, rounded figure: bent gracefully for- 
ward; the cool evening breeze playing gently 
among the bright, disordered locks, lifting them 
from off a forenead smooth and purely white; 
fanning the dimpled velvety cheeks till only a 
pale pink flush is left to tell. of the long day’s 
toil; driving back the great hot tears Just ready 
to gush out of the clear blue, liquid eyes ; sooth- 
ing the almost desperate agony of the wildly 
beating heart tillfrom between the parted rosy 
lips comes the quivering, half-petulant cry: 

“Oh, why so much of joy to them? So much 
of sorrow to me ?” 

The sound of her own voice arouses her, and 
frightened as she notes the waning daylight, the 
thinning street, she steps quickly forward. 

A carriage containing a single occupant rolls 
leisurely up. Mildred waits—it is creeping ata 
snail-like pace, she thinks—and glancing up she 
meets a pair of eyes, a look before which she 
starts as if struck by an unseen hand, the red 
blood rushing in a crimson tide over neck, face, 
and brow, and dying away again as quickly, leav- 
ing only tne pale pink, tired flush of the instaut 
before. 

She knows him, knows that near her village 
home is a stately country residence, the abode 
of wealth and culture, where he is the honoured, 
best-loved guest, where a fair-haired boy calls 
him father, knows of his recent return after 
long years of foreign wanderings, has been told 
by the village gossips—nay, even taunted in her 
poverty—and the flush deepens again—with her 
close resemblance to his dead wife, but nothing 
more, that death-bed scene has never left the 
lips of its faithful witnesses. 

He is close to her now, the carriage wheels 
even grazing the kerb-stone as the horses move 
on without guide or check ; those brown, hand- 
some eyes with a strange, eager light leaping 
into them burning into hers—nolding her spell- 
bound—holding her as tightly as it the frail, 
weary form lay clasped against the manly breast. 

The carriage turns the corner, mingles with 
the crowd ; Mildred’s eyes follow it till in the 
dim distance she sees it halt and turn. 

“Oh, I can’t meet those eyes again!” bursts 
almost fiercely from the girl’s lips, and with a 
step from which every trace of languor has fled 
she turns and is lost in the gathering darkness. 


“Mildred, dear, I wish a similar opportunity 
might be granted me to that which you are to 
enjoy to-morrow evening.” 

‘The girl does not reply, does not even look 
up. She is sitting, pale and wan, in her white 
dress on the steps of the verandah of a small 
brown cottage, one round arm, whiter than the 
snowy blossoms that are falling over it, thrown 
gracefully around a rustic old post, the face 
shadowed, half hidden as it rests there too 
among the thick green leaves and pearly blooms 
which climb to the very roof. 

Near by, under a leafy old elm, a group of 
children, tired with the afternoon’s sun, rolling 
noisily on the soft, mossy sward, now and then 
bursting into snatches of some school song or 
evening hymn. 

Scattered here and there bunches of bright- 
hued flowers or clumps of old time-rooted shrub- 
bery, fairly resisting all attempts to remove 
them. 

In the foreground the grassy, box-bordered 
path leading down to the narrow, dusty street 
with its majestic maple shades ; occasionally a 
passer-by on to the village just beyond. 

Far away over the hills the tall chimneys, 
roof, even the. upper windows, of an ancient 
mansion rising up boldly against the darkening 
sky from out the forest of surrounding green. 

The girl’s eyes are fastened there, absently 
watching the bright lights appear and disappear 
like added stars vainly endeavouring in the new- 
born glory to dispel the unwelcome gloom— 
watching the lights and dreaming. 

By-and-bye the mother speaks again from her 





seat just within the open door. Mildred turns, 
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flushing painfully, but the dusky shadows prove 
a trusty screen. 

« What opportunity ?” she asks, evasively. 

“ Why, I judged from your earnest ga%e in one 
direction for the last half hour that I was but 
echoing your own thoughts; that you were al- 
ready enjoying to-morrow evening in anticipa- 
tion,” the woman answers, a little sharply. 

«“ What is there so enjoyable about to-morrow 
evening for me? Certairfly not enough that I 
should waste a half-hour’s thought upon it 
twenty-four hours beforehand.” 

«“ How strange you are to-night !” the mother 
muses, wonderingly, but does not reply. 

Mildred is wilful sometimes ; not really wilful, 
only learning with difficulty the hard lesson of 

overty. 

ay think to-morrow morning,” the girl con- 
tinues, her voice faint with a sort of dread de- 
spair, “I will decline the invitation.” 

“ Decline, child? What evil fancy possesses 

ou ?” 

F The woman is on the verandah now, gazing 
with undisguised astonishment down at the 
white, shrinking figure. 

“Decline! Why, you cannot! Who will 
take your place ?” 

She pauses for an answer, but there is none. 

«Think, dear, the change, the rest, it will be 
for you after the summer’s toil,” she goes on, 
soothingly. ‘‘ Those extensive grounds all bril- 
liantly lighted, the park, the towering, century- 
old shade trees, the lawn with its profusion of 
gay-coloured flowers grouped in unique beds or 
decorated vases over the smooth, dazzling green, 
the long avenue so thickly overarched as hardiy 
toadmita ray of sunlight on the heads beneath 
even in broad noonday; and then the mansion, 
Mildred, with its wide entrance hall looking up- 
ward to the sky-blue-tinted dome; its marble 
staircases, its statuary, its picture-lined walls, 
its liorary, conservatory! and only asked to 
take part in a few charades and tableaux for 
all this! Why, you will not decline! You must 
not !” 

But the mother stops, shocked at the sudden 
passionate burst of weeping which is shaking 
the form at her feet like an aspen leaf, and 
bending down distinguishes the words: 

“ And they have offered me money for all this 
which I would have done so willingly for the 
pleasure: money, mother ! me and no one else of 
all the village girls—money !” 

That proud woman stands silent, chilled ; her 
face whitening even to its glossy bands of coal- 
black hair, 

“Ts it possible?” she thinks. “‘ Mildred does no 
more than others. Is she alone not invited, only 
asked for the services she can render ? It cannot 
be; they are too well bred.”’ She'only says, quietly 
enough at last: 

“ Are you sure ?” 

“JT know it!’ the girl exclaims, desperately. 
“Oh! it is hard to be poor, but harder yet to have 
it publicly recognised like that.” 

And the sobs-grow bitterer. 

But has the fair girl told her mother all the 
truth? Has she told her of one whose summer 
oreathing spells are taken there now? Of a 
pair of strangely love-lighted eyes which have 
haunted her for weeks—which she cannot banish 
do what, go where she will, and which she dreads, 
nay fears, to meet again lest she let her own 
speak back? No, she need not tell of this; and 
as she sits thinking, that soft, cool hand caress- 
ing tenderly the acning brow, soothing the bright 
locks all astray, the sobs grow fainter and fainter 
—cease, 

_ Neither speak. Both are thinking of the good 
that money will do them, but both are proud— 
proud as she who offered it. 

_ The mother will not urge now, so they wait on 
into the lengthening August night under the 
Starlit sky, till the thick, grey mistiness creeping 
up, enveloping all things, is slowly wrapping 
them in its folds too. Then Mildred, rising, says 
_ simply: 

“1 will not decline.” 

* - * * * 


“ Half-past nine! Where can Miss Lissler be, 
my love ? Your cards say tableaux at ten,” asks 





the host a little anxiously of his wife as they stand 
alone for a few minutes at the foot of their well- 
filled parlours. 

It is a strange assembly—a curious mingling 
of the cultured of the land with the simple vil- 
lagers and only the hostess knows why tne task 
has been undertaken. She is silent now—on 
her usually self-assured, serene face rests a 
cloud. 

“Can it be,” she thinks, “that the money 
offered has given offence—that she is going to 
accept according to the very letter ?” 

And the cloud grows deeper, sadder. 

‘** We are arranging for the tableaux, Mrs. 
Wentworth, and Miss Lissler is not here,” ex- 
claims someone near by, breaking in upon her 
traia of thought. 

“We will wait awhile, something has de- 
tained her, doubtless.’”’ The answer is as smil- 
ing as ever, while she says to herself, almost 
we now in her anxiety, ‘‘ Will she disappoint 
me o> 

But Mildred will not, she is on the threshold 
of the open door even now, but has checked her 
steps an instant to cast one hasty yet thorough 
glance through every group in those crowded 
rooms. She is satisfied, and smiling thinks : 

“ What if he nad been? How foolisn lam ! He 
has forgotten.” 

Ab ! the girl does not know the man—does not 
dream how eagerly, persistently, hungrily he is 
searching for that tired face which looked up into 
his in the June twilight. 

The eye of the hostess fell upon her just as the 
basket of rare, richly-scented flowers grouped 
over the doorway form a coronet for the 
golden head below ; follow her with interest as 
she threads her way down the perfumed parlours 
to them. 

She is marble white ; her dress white too ; some 
soft, clinging material, covered, neck, sleeves, 
waist, down even to skirts, with fine, filmy, silky 
lace; one ornament only where the misty laces 
on neck and bosom meet a coral cross; in ner rich 
masses of haira bunch of berries, part red, part 
white. 

“A face more lovely, a form more graceful, 
does not grace our rooms to-night,” mur- 
murs the hostess to her husband as she steps 
forward and gives the girl a cordial, friendly 
greeting. 

“When will the tableaux commence, Mrs. 
Wentworth ?” Mildred asks, coldiy. 

** Directly, now that you are here; or, as you 
are late, we will postpone——” 

«No, no!” she interrupts. ‘Indeed I had 
mucn rather they would commence immedi- 
ately.” 

* * * * 4 


“Only one more,” signs the weary girl, as she 
takes her place for the last tableau—tie stolen 
kiss. 

She is feeling not happier, only safer, as it 
waxes late. Her cheeks are pink now as the 
curtain rises upon her half sitting, half kneeling 
on 4 low velvet ottoman, her long white robe 
streaming far behind her; her luxuriant hair, 
dropped, falling below the waist; her eyes fixed 
upon a bouquet of rich moss rose buds she holds 
caressingly in her hand, the bright red, blue and 
purple calcium lights shedding a strange, weird- 
like glory on all. 

Not a sound breaks the silence—the long, 
dimly-lighted conservatory is almost like a scene 
of enchantment ; huge pots of the rarest exotics 
fill every conceivable nook and corner ; bouquets 
and baskets of the richest, sweetest flowers crowd 
the brackets, the windows, line the walls ; trail- 
ing vines of ivy and smilax depending from the 
great chandelier in the centre of the room are 
festooned up in the distant corners; lithe, 
graceful forms, in light, airy dresses every- 
where. 

And far down in the doorway stands the 
hostess, watching with keen anxiety one who 
stands beside her—another late comer, too—one 
for whom alone this last crowning scene was 
attempted. 

It is the face of my lost darling!” bursts 
from the man’s lips. 

** Aleck, compose yourself !’’ 





The woman speaks low, warningly, for she 
knows well the village gossip. But she need not ; 
every eye is fixed upon the girl. 

“Who is she?” he asks, huskily, his face 
white. 

“One worthy, else, Aleck Grandon, never 
within my walls would you nave met her. But 
look, don’t lose the tableau! Itisperfect! You 
shall know all.” 

The curtain nears the stage, and Mildred casts 
one hasty glance to where sne knows the hostess 
stands, and sees—— 

But the curtain is down, only some one of 
those who go in to arrange for the last act says 
wonderingly : 

“Why, your cheeks are scarlet, Mildred, and 
your hands are trembling.” 

«* Mrs. Wentworth, the young lad who was to 
take a part in this last act cannot be found,” 
breaks in someone from behind. ‘‘ Shall we omit 
it?” 

Over Aleck Grandon’s pale face comes a flush 
of dull red. 

“With your permission, Mrs. Wentworth, I 
will take his place,” he says. ‘I know the 
tableau. It is a pity your guests should lose 
it.” 

The woman opens .her lips to deny him, but 
some look in the face sne respects so highly, 
loves so well, silences her, and she nods her 
assent. 

Mildred is ready, waiting, the bonquet at her 
feet, even the little hands outstretched for the 
expected clasp in her eagerness to be free. 

Aleck takes both the hands in one of his, and 
laying the palm of the other under the little 
chin, turns it uptoward him. Something in the 
strong, firm grasp, the cool, self-assured move- 
ments, the bearded lips which do not touch—thne 
man knows he has no right—only brush, the 
white brow makes Mildred look up into those 
eyes now s0 close. 

Again they hold her spellbound—hoild her 
until she controls herself—and only he knows 
how those fingers tremble in his grasp; sees the 
burning tears fill the eyes, feels the beating of 
the heart under its gauzy coverings. 

A buzz of astonishment not unmingled with 
something deeper fills the room, for there are 
many in that crowd beside the villagers jealous 
of the rich beauty of that face pressed so close 
to his, and upon which his eyes seem riveted. 

In the doorway stands the hostess stiil ; as she 
looks herthoughts travel back to a stormy night, 
a darkened room, a fevered face pressed against 
the same true breast, and bitter tears well up 
into the brown eyes and overflow. 

But the curtain is down again. Without a 
word or look Mildred, wrenching her hands from 
his grasp, leaves the stage and joins the hostess. 
Tne woman guesses all from the girl’s face, and 
without waiting for the quivering lips to frame 
any excuse says, tenderly : 

“You are very tired; we have asked too much. 
I must send you home.” 

So rapid have been her movements that Mil- 
dred has no thought as she descends tne wind- 
ing staircase that her departure is known ; but 
as she reaches the foot someone steps out from 
within the vacated parlours, draws her gently 
up to him, goes out with her across the wide 
piazza, down the marble steps into the long chest- 
nut avenue. Nota word is spoken till, as they 
near the iron gateway, Aleck says: 

“Miss Lissler, I have offended you deeply, 
but God grant you may never know how impos- 
sible it was for me to help it.” His voice is 
choked with strong emotion. ‘ With only this 
as an apology,” he adds, pressing the girl closer, 
the hand he holds more tightly, “I crave your 
pardon. Isit mine?” he asks again, beseecn- 
ingly, as she hesitates. 

But the girl cannot answer; her one free hand 
is pressed against her heart, vainly endeavouring 
to still its wild throbbings, and tears of morti- 
fication are blinding her eyes. She gains 
the cover of the carriage, and as Aleck 
draws the shawls around her, folds the robes, 
over the skirts, limp and crushed now, he stoops, 
till his hot breath sweeps her cneek, and 
whispers, passionately : 

“T must see youagain. To-morrow exening: 
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atnine in your mother’s parlour. You will hear 
from me in the morning.” 

He closes the door; the carriage moves on, but 
Aleck Grandon stands therein the Augustdamp 
ong after, his head uncovered, a prayer on his 
lips. 

* * * * * 

“Only eight and he said nine last night,” 
murmurs a low, sweet voice, as a pair of horses 
draw up at the little gate. 

A man’s firm step treads the path, the 
verandah, the hall, even tothe open door where 
he sees the fair girl standing right in the centre 
of the low parlour, a deep blush on either cheek, 
her hands clasped in utter bewilderment. Glanc- 
ing at the open letter on the table he closes the 
door softly behind him, and taking the. clasped 
hands in both his, says, tenderly: 

“You have read my letter. Will you come ?” 

But the girl with this great happiness within 
her grasp only says, falteringly : 

“But you do not kKnow—you cannot want 

23 

“ Mildred, I know all. I wantyon!” 

And without one word more those..bright 
brown locks are pillowed where those other brown 
ones lay ten long years ago. 








DOMESTIC ANIMALS. 


Wuatever of original instinct remains with 
Gomestic animals is generally shown in full force 
in the case of their young ; and so strong is the 
maternal affection that instances have occurred 
of their voluntarily adopting others than their 
own. Ihave known a cat to adopt a squirrel 
among her kittens. A remarkable story is told 
of a terrier which took charge of a brood 
of young ducks, having lost her own young. 
She was greatly alarmed, however, when they 
went into the water, and when they came to land 
she took them up, one by one, and carried them 
to her kennel. Singularly enough, the next 
year she adopted two cock chickens ;but when 
they began to crow she was as much alarmed as 
she had been by the waywardness of the duck- 
lings, and always suppressed, by some manner 
of discipline, every sucn attempt ! 

If we consider the injury we should suffer if 
the vermin on which tne cat preys were allowed 
to increase without that check, ner domestication 
will appear of no slight importance. The estima- 
tion in which Whittington’s famous cat was held 
by the foreign king is quite credible. ‘he service 
which this sly, prowling character renders is an 
interesting illustration of the inherent virtue in 
the great plan of Nature of elements which 
appear from some points of view unmitigatedly 
evil. 

The taming of solitary specimens of different 
species is not uncommon. Though the taming 
itself is easy, the lack of hereditary familiarity 
and subjection gives the creature’s manners 
much eccentricity ; and his moral conduct as a 
member of civilised society is rather exception- 
able. He is continually relapsing into the old 
paganism, and his instincts break out in a very 
amusing manner, 

The beaver is easily made a household pet ; but 
be will set himself at work with many a wise 
look in the proper season at building a dam— 
perhaps across a corner of the parlour, with toys, 
nooks, newspapers, and whatever else he can lay 
paws upon. The crow is very proficient under 
training ; but his hereditary propensities do not 
forsake him, and he becomes an adroit “snapper 
up of unconsidered trifies.” A tame ~ wood- 
chuck, I knew of, was wont to bury himself on 
the hearth, leaving only his nose visivle out-of 
the ashes. 

We have been told of an old negro who had 
built bis house in a wild and mountainous place 
at a distance from other dwellings. He was a 
singular, lonely man ; but he enticed numerous 
wild creatures out of the woods for companion- 
ship. Hares, grey squirrels, flying squirrels, 
birds of various kinds, foxes, raccoons, etc., were 
his household pets. But such of his rude neigh- 





bours as occasionally came to his house began 
to shrug their shoulders at the appearance of’ a 
formidable-looking rattlesnake in the midst of 
his happy family. The old man had been over- 
heard talking familiarly to it, and seen some- 
times by them—with cold chills creeping down 
their backs—tending it in his lap and stroking 
it as he did his tame rabits! Without doubt 
there was some diabolical art about all this, and 
some unceasing intercourse’ with a’ familiar 
spirit! But'the strange fellow did net seem to 
presume on any such state of affairs; for he had 
extracted the poisonous fangs. ‘The rattlesnake 
was, of course, harmless while they were out. 
They would soon grow again, however; but ne 
took the simple precaution of pulling them 
again as soon as they appeared. But, with his 
neighbours, the success of the experiment was 
sufficient proof of the exercise of unlawful 
powers ; and they watched an opportunity and 
secretly killed the singular pet. Who- can tell 
but that this superstitious act was a serious loss? 
This negro genius had perhaps'taken the first 
step toward domesticating the species; and we 
do not know what hidden use may have lain 
dormant in its vile nature. Perhaps a breed 
might have been at length established without 
fangs and with an affectionate disposition. 
Prejudices equally stubborn on our part. might 
have given way until we should have 
come to seriously study their capabilities 
for important service of some kind. As aslight 
and incidental use, they might have served as 
fine playthings to drop into little stockings hung 
in the chimney Christmas Eve! A Bantam 
breed only a few inches long, but with rattles 
of extraordinary tone, would be suitable for 
infants in the cradle. But, unfortunately, it is 
impossible to allay tne puerile prejudices of 
society even for tne trial of an experiment for 
its own good! 





A CONGREGATION OF ONE. 


Tue following anecdote is related as having 
actually occurred not many months ago ina large 
northern seaport city in England, and we have 
no reason to disbelieve it: 

It was Sunday, and it was raining as it never 
didrain but in the vicinity of mercantile shipping 
on the first day of the week. The docks boasted 
a little church, or bethel, which hoisted the 
union jack every Sunday morning, in token that 
services would be held there chiefly for sailors. 
The clergyman who officiated weekly at the 
betnel happened to be rather later than usual 
on the Sunday morning in question, owing to the 
difficulty he had in getting a cab, the rain having 
caused those vehicles to be in great demand. 
He arrived, however, a few minutes before 
eleven, and, hurriedly bidding the driver wait for 
him till service should be over, he entered the 
sacred edifice—to find himself alone there. 
Probably seafaring people are not more prone 
to church-going in wet weather than their fellow 
sinners who live ashore ; anyhow, every seat was 
vacant. The clergyman was a zealous man, so 
he resolved to wait a quarter of an hour, on the 
chance of some waif turning up. His patience 
was not unrewarded, for, after the lapse ofafew 
minutes, one very wet man came slowly in and 
seated himself with some hesitation on one of 
the back benches. Even he, probably, had only 
put into that haven under stress of bad weather 
outside, ail the public houses and other congenial 
places of shelter being closed. 

Now our parson was not onlya zealous but a 
conscientious. man—not always the same thing— 
and ne resolved that had ne but one solitary 
unit, instead of a congregation, he would pursue 
the service in full to the bitter end for that 
unit’s benefit—at least, as.long as the unit 
would bear it—and he proceeded to do so, and 
accomplished it. 

At the end of the liturgy, touched probably 
by the patient endurance of his auditor, he con- 
des¢ended to address him personally, telling him 
that since the inclemency of the weather—we 
are not in receipt of information on ‘the point, 


but’ we feel sure he said inelemen¢y—had pyre. 
vented the usual attendance at the church, ie 
would forego the sermon he bad prepared, ang 
would content himself with “a few remaris.” 

This, however, his hearer begged him nox to 
do, and’ expressed a great desire to‘hear the ser- 
mon. So pleased with this evidence of intelligence 
among the lower orders, and gratified by tie 
effect his eloquence was producing, he took the 
victim at his word, and let him have: it. The 
text duly chosen, blossomed in firstly, secondly, 
thirdly, fourthly, and lastly; “in conclusion” 
was followed-by “ one word more,” andstill that 
unit sat on undismayed: 

After it was all over the preacher came down 
and'shooxk hands with him, thankinghim warmly 
for his attention, his gratification being some- 
what diminished when he discovered the enrap- 
tured listenerto be his cabman, the sum total of 
whose “‘ half a crown an hour for waiting” had 
been materially augmented by the length of the 
worthy divine’s discourse. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tue Holborn Viaduct. in London is to be 
lighted by Mr. Edison with the electric light, 
free of charge, for two or three months. 

Siz James M’Garen Hoee, M.P., has been 
re-elected chairman of the Metropolitan Board 
of Works ata salary of £3,000 per annum. 

Since the return. of the Duke of Norfolk from 
his pilgrimage to Lourdes there is no improve- 
ment visible:in the condition of his child. 

Our of a minimum of 3,000,000 bushels of 
grain raised in the Angora district the locusts 
have this year destroyed 2,000,000: bushels. 

Ar the exhibition in Paris it was shown that 
flowers wil] bloom beneath the electric light, 
and electric lamps were displayed where tie il- 
luminating rays were shed from amidst baskets 
of growing roses. 

THE people responsible for putting the 
sphinxes up at the base of Cleopatra’s Needle 
have made.a curious blunder. Two of these 
sphinxes are now in their places, but: with their 
faces turned towards the needle, and the specta- 
tors view the tails. The result is: ludicrous. 
Moreover, the impassiveness, which is the main 
characteristic of the face of.a sphinx, is not well 
preserved—indeed, one of the bronze figures 
seems to be laughing at the oddity of its posi- 
tion. 

THE introduction of frozen. salmon from 
Labrador is a great success. The: best. test of 
the quality of the fish is the price fetched in the 
market—nearly equal to that of the best Scotch 
salmon. There is still a good dead of prejudice 
against frozen fish and frozen meat. People say 
the frozen meat from Australia is tasteless, 
though,in fact, if only properly thawed, it is 
almost as full of juice as the best English 
mutton. In the same way-there is still a preju- 
dice against American beef, thongh; asa matter 
of fact, a large part of what 1s sold as Englisa 
or Scotch beef really comes from tne States. One 
firm of salesmen in Smithfield market cleared 
£20,000-im this way last year. 

TH School Board of London contemplates the 
erection of school buildings during the next year 
on twenty-eight new sites, and; judging by past 
experience, the cost to the ratepayers wiil not be 
less than £350,000. 

Tue Prince of Wales has accepted the Presi- 
dency of the International Fisheries Exhibi- 
tion. 

A. curious case of attempted suicide came 
before one of the day physicians in attendance 
at the general hospital in Paris a few days ago. 
Having carefully examined the self-destroying 
patient, the doctor made sure that- he could 
detect all’the symptoms of common poisoning, 
‘and accordingly administered the usual antidote 
in such a dose as to obtain immediate ana 
satisfactory results. For some minutes tue 
patient appeared in frightful pain, but at, Jast 
disgorged in rapid succession four large silk 





handkerchiefs, which he swore he swallowed 
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ati 
nad previously advised him to do. 

Tux School Board of London contemplates 
the erection of school buildings during the next 
year on 28 new sites, and judging by past expe- 
rience the cost to the ratepayers will not be less 
than £350,000. 

Mars. GARFIELD has announced that a carefully 
prepared biography of her late husband, and a 
collection of his literary works, will be pub- 
lished at the earliest practicable time. 

Dunine this month of December Mr. Brad- 
jaugh and the Rev. Dr. M’Cann are to debate at 
the Hall of Science. The latter will affirm that 
Secularism is “ unphilosophical, immoral, and 
inherently contradictory.” 

Ir is said that amongst the novelties at the 
Agricultural Hall next year will be a grand ex- 
hivition of the electric light, with all the addi- 
tions and novelties that are so rapidly present- 
ing themselves, and are taking electricity along, 
not at a trot, but at a gallop. 

Tue Poet Laureate is engaged on a new 
Crimean War poem. This time he will rehearse 
the deeds of the Heavy Brigade at Balaclava— 
deeds wnich were little, if at all, less valorous 
than those of Nolan’s’ comrades. 

Tur new Austrian five-florin bills have this 
remarkable “feature” about them that, in 
holding them up to the light, the vignettes of 
the Emperor Joseph on the face and reverse of 
the bill are so peculiarly blended in one as to 
produce the likeness of the German Emperor. 
This is looked upon as a good augury by the 
German population of Austria, and the bills 
themseives are called “ alliance bills.” 

A CARTER named William Mason died under 
awful cireumstances at Sheffield the other day. 
He was in charge of a load of coals, and was 
the worse for drink. Some men who knew 
nim remarked to him that he had had 
too much. beer, when. he said, “ May God kiil 
ne if I’ve had a drop of ale.” Immediately 
afterwards he attempted to get into the cart, 
but slipped from the shaft and was run over, 
death being instantaneous. 

Ir is said that a large part of the capital re- 
quired to start a Conservative evening paper 
nas been obtained, and that this addition to the 
evening press will begin publication at the 
beginning of the year. 

A roune lady was married in Louisville the 
other day, and a newspaper account of the 
event was. headed, “Mated in May.’ The 
“New York Graphic ” supposes that “‘ Joined in 
June” and “ Attached in August” will be the 
fate of those who come later in the season. 
Likewise some will be “ Spliced in September,” 
“ Orange-flowered in October,” “‘ Nuptialised in 
November,” and ‘ Doubled in December.” 

As a train from Neweastle was crossing 
Wetheral Bridge, about five miles east of Car- 
lisle, the other night a man, described as an 
itinerant ballad singer, opened the carriage door 
in which he was travelling and jumped outover 
the parapet of the bridge into the river, a depth 
of 100 feet. The river was in high flood and his 
body has not been recovered. He was intoxi- 
cated at the time. 

In order that the rising generation of men in 
France may be instructed in rifle practice before 
they enter the army a sum of 1,000,000 francs 
is to be applied by the Minister of War to the 
purchase of guns for the use of boys in ele- 
mentary schools. These arms will be similar 
to the regulation army rifles, but of course 
lighter. aeh school is to receive three, of 
Which one will be specially adapted to being 
taken to pieces for the practical teaching of the 
brinciple and construction of firearms. 

Tue holly and mistletoe, it is well known, 
are used to decorate houses at Christmas, 
out very few people are aware of the origin 
of the custom, The holly was dedicated 
to Saturn, and as the fétes of that deity 
were celebrated in December and the Ko- 
mans were accustomed to decorate their houses 
with holly the early Christians decorated 
their houses in the same manner while they 
were celebrating their festival at Christmas, in 
order that they might escape observation. ‘The 
mistletoe was dedicated to Friga, the Venus of 








of love hence arose the-custom of kissing under 
the mistletoe. 

In Chinese and Japanese waters, among 
other quaint and various species of the finny 
tribe, may be found, it is said, the fighting 
fish, which contribute to the amusement of the 
“ Annanites” thus: Two combatants of dark 
colour are selected and placed in separate glass 
bottles, close together. The fish at once begin to 
watch each other, andit is stated that “ their hues 
change, the tails and fins grow phosphorescent, 
and the eyes sparkle with a peculiar lustre. 
When thus enraged the fish are placed in the 
same reservoir, and a furious combat ensues, 
ending in the defeat of one or the otner— where- 
upon the vanquished seeks safety in flight, and 
his tints are paled to a whitish grey. 





WOULD YOU CARE? 





Iv the planets cease their motion 
In the air : 

If the tide that sweeps the ocean 
Everywhere— 

And for ever ebbs and flows, 

Should eternally repose 

In its lap, do you suppose 
You would care ? 


If, at sea, you’d lost your bearing, 
And despair 

Pointed to your comrades sharing 
All your care, 

If through tne approaching night 

Friendly hands would greet your 

. sight, ‘. 

Ask to aid you if they might, 

Would you care? 


Pleasures come, and in their order 
Wait and wear; 
@ Still our childhood’s sunny border 
. Glistens fair, 
And we smile to think of when 
We were boys and girls; and then 
If our hearts would beat again, 
Would you care ? 


In the sea the sunbeams dipping 
Light and fair : 

Every wave with amber tipping 
Dancing there, 

Weds it image in the sea, 

With its image yearns to be: 

Tf the “* two’’ were you and me, 
Would you care ? 








GEMS OF THOUGHT. 


To be angry is to revenge the faults of others 
upon ourselves. 

Hz that hath revenge in his power and does 
not use it is a great man. 

Every man magnifies the injuries he has re- 
ceived and lessens those he has inflicted. 

We should not forget that life is a flower 
which is no sooner fully blown than it begins to 
wither. 

Brwieve your friend honest to make him so, if 
he be not honest ; since, if you distrust him, you 
make his falsehood a piece of justice. 

Goop nature, like the little busy bee, selects, 
sweetness from every. herb; while ill nature 
like the spider, collects poison from honeyed 
flowers. 

To raise and then disappoint reasonable expec- 


ser than hang himself with them, as nis wife| the Seandinavians, and as she was the goddess | the long run more often conduct to success than 


a slow judgment that comes too late. 

Letsurk is a very pleasant garment to look 
at, but it is a bad oneto wear. Tne ruin of 
millions may be traced to it. 

Women are too apt to think that certain vices 
ina young man, like moles upon a fair skin, are 
beauty-spots. 





STATISTICS. 





Tue Popunation cr Sr1pertaA.—From the 
* Journal de St. Petershourg” we learn that the 
population of Siberia, including the nomadic 
tribes and the colonists (if they can be called so 
under the compulsory régime), is 1,385,000, 
dividedamong the provincesas follows:—Tobolsk 
463,000; Tomsk, 324,000; Irkoutsk, 165,000; 
Yenissei, 164,000; Transbaikal Territory, 
141,000; Amoor, 3,000; Maritime Provinces, 
13,000; Yakoutsk, 112,000. The Siberian 
territory has an area of 10,709,000 sauare 
versts. 

An Italian statistician has reckoned that the 
number of Jews in the whole world is 6,568,000, 
of which 5,500,000 are in Europe, 240,000 in 
Asia, 500,000 in Africa, 308,000 in America, 
and 20,000 in Australia. Roumania has the 
largest number in proportion to population, 
the proportion being 7°44 per cent. In Russia 
the Jews form 3°57 per cent. of the population, 
in Germany 1°22, in Great Britain 0°20, and 
Portugal 0°04. 

Consumption or Game in France.—The 
enormous amount of game consumed in France 
during the season may be gathered from the 
subjoined list of the quantity sent to Paris during 
the first fortnight, taking an average of three 
years :—86,200 partridges, 30,000 quails, 10,900 


hares, 600 rails, 400 pheasants, 100 deer 
and roebucks, 80 woodcock, 10 snipe, 60 


thrush and ousel—in round numbers abovt 
128,350 head of game. In these statistics rabbits 
are not included, nor are baskets sent to private 
individuals. The estimated value of the game 
is eighty millions of francs. 








HOUSEHOLD TREASURES, 





Prum Puppine ror CHILDREN.—If possible 
chop inamincing-machine half a pound of raisins 
half a pound of sultanas, two ounces of candied 
peel, and half a pound of apples; mix with half 
pound of beef suet one pound of bread-crumbs, 
a quarter of a pound of flour, half a pound of 
sugar, a little spice, and a pinch of salt; put 
sufficient new milk to make the mixture rather 
stiff; butter a. basin, put in the pudding and 
boil for six hours. This quantity will make a 
large pudding. 

Brawn.—Take a pig’s head and feet and 
about one pound anda half shin of beef; boil 
together for about two hours and a half. Take 
out of the water and remove all the bones ; 
chop fine, mix about a teaspoonful of white 
pepper, a handful of salt, a little cayenne, anda 
teaspoonful of mixed spice; mix all thoroughly 
together, and put into a mould that has been 
previously wetted with cold water ; place some- 
thing heavy on the top, to press it. 

A Pounp Pium-Puppine.—One pound of 
suet, one pound currants, one pound stoned 
| raisins, eight eggs, half of a grated nutmeg, 
two ounces sliced candied peel, one teaspoonful 
of ground ginger, one half pound bread-crumbs, 
one half pound flour, half a pint of milk. Chop 
the suet finely ; mix with it the dry ingredi- 





| ments; stir these well together, and add the 
| well-beaten eggs and milk, to moisten with. 


tations is a degree of cruelty which no terms of | Beat up the mixture well, and should the above 


indignation can sufficiently reprobate. 


| proportion of milk nov be found sufficient to 


Irisastonishing with what facility ourfeelings |: maxe it of the proper consistency, a little more 
accommodate themselves to our situations and | should be added.. Press the pudding into a 


catch their tone from surrounding objects. 
Dscision and promptitude, even though a 


| mould, tie it in a floured cloth, and boil for five 
| hours, or rather longer, and serve with brandy 


man may err for want of due deliberation, willin-' sauce. 
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We have received a parcel of Christmas Cards from 
Messrs. Hildesheimer and Faulkner, of 41, Jewin 
Street, which are deserving of very high commenda- 
tion. We especially note the exquisite drawing and 
colour of those by Mrs. Duffield, some very pretty 
designs by Miss Aumonier and Kate Sadler, and 
some clever compositions by A. Ludovici and Charles 
Gregory. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


C. T.—We know of no remedy fora red nose. Sulphur 
and water will remove dandruff—half an ounce of sui- 
phur to a pint of water. Put into a bottle and saturate 
the hair with it twice a week, afterward washing off in 
clear water. 

A. M. S.—To make lavender water, take two ounces of 
orris root, half an ounce of oil of lavender, and one pint 
of the best pale brandy. Allow the mixture to stand for 
a fortnight and then strain. 

R. D.—It will take from six months to a year to write 
short-hand with such facility as to report an ordinarily 
rapid speaker, With a teacher one can make more rapid 
progress. 

R. R.—When Christmas falls on a Sunday it is cele- 
brated on Monday, and it is customary to defer the pre- 
sentation of gifts to that day. 

W. H.—To take grease out of leather, apply the white 
of an egg to the spot, and dry it inthe sun. Repeat the 
application until the stain is removed. 

A. G.—To remove freckles, try the following cerate: 
Elder-flower ointment, one ounce; sulphate of zinc, 
twenty grains. Mix well, and rub on the skin at night. 
In the morning wash off with a solution of borax and 
water, and when the grease is completely removed apply 
the following lotion: Rose water, halfa pint ; citric acid, 
thirty grains. Under this treatment, if the freckles do 
not entirely yield, they will in most instances be greatly 
ameliorated. 

B. D.—The North or Pole Star is on the line with the 
two stars which form the side of the bowl of the dipper 
(or Great Bear) farthest from the handle. These are 
called the ‘‘ pointers.’”” The Pole Star apparently never 
changes its place, because it is at the end of the axis 
around which the heavens appear to revolve; but the 
stars near it always appear to be turning around it, al- 
though they never change their relative places. 

M. W.—A lady does not remove her glove when she 
shakes hands with a gentleman. 

W. S.—Rio Grande do Sul is the name of a town of 
Brazil, in the province of Las Pedro do Rio Grande, on a 
—— at the southern extremity of Lake Patos. It 

s a population of nearly 4,000, and does a considerable 
trade on the lake. 

E. W.—To make wine of beef and iron, dissolve one 
ounce of Liebig’s extract of meat in four ounces of water 
and half a dram of bruised allspice. After standing ten 
hours add sixteen ounces of sherry wine and two ounces 
of sirup. Then dissolve ninety-six grains of citrate of 
iron in two ounces of water. Mix, filter, and add water 
to make the whole twenty-four fluid ounces. Dose, a 
tablespoonful before or during meals. 

G. L.—To make turn-overs, take one pound and a half 
of flour and one pound of butter. Make a paste of them, 
and roll out the paste five times, the last time very thin. 
Cut the — the length of one finger and the width of 
three. ut in each piece of pastea small quantity of any 
preserve you may select. Turn over and fasten the 
paste, and bake carefully in a quick oven. When cold 
sprinkle with powdered sugar. 

_P. 8. G. K.— Waterproofing for calico, etc.: Use boiled 
oil, sufficient for the quantity to be oiled; mix it with 
lamp-black sufficiently to blacken it, and add half a 
pound of patent dryers to each gallon of oil. Spread the 
calico out on a smooth surface, and apply the oil witha 
shoe brush. Lay it on very lightly, or it will not dry; 
when dry, apply a second coat. To one pound of shellac 
add two quarts of water; simmer gently, and when 
—- boiling, add a small quantity of liquid ammonia to 
dissolve the shellac. Coat the fabric over with this 

when it is quite dry, and it will prevent it being sticky. 
We do not know auy other preparation which will auswer 
your purpose. 
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““BONDAGE OF BRANDON.”’ 


MR rn 


It is with some satisfaction that we announce to our readers that this 
successful story, written by Mr. Bracebridge Hemyng, and first published 
in our columns, has been reproduced, with the consent of the proprietor 
of the Lonpon Reaper, in a Three Volume Novel by Mr. Maxwell, the 
eminent publisher, the husband of Miss Braddon. 


Wirn tars Numser is issued our Curistmas SupPLEMENT, contain. 
ing a Novelette of thrilling interest written by Mr. Bracebridge Hemyng, 


THE WHITE NUN; OR, UNDER THE SNOW, 


entitled 


to which we call our readers’ special attention. 


Also to the commence- 


ment in this Number of 


A LONG ESTRANGEMENT, 





STAR OF EVENING. 


Far above me shines a single silver star, 
Up on high, K 
Like a lighthouse on the heavebly harbour bar, 
Or the eye ; 
Of an angel watching ever through the night ; 
Like a signal of affection burning bright ; 
As its glow 
Gently falls upon the weary ones of earth, 
Pointing upward to that holy, better birth, 
Pointing ever from the weariness and dearth 
ere below. 


Come the memories that evermore must last, 
As I gaze, 

And there opens up before me all the past 
From the haze 

That obscures it in the mistiness of years, 

And enshrouds it in the cavern depths of tears ; 
For the star 

3rings upon me many a dream of long ago, 

As I hear the stream of retrospection flow, 

And the happiness of hope that thrilled me so 
From afar. 


Come reminders of the softened twilight hour, 
And the thought 
By its mystery of gentle-hearted power 
Swiftly wrought : 
Is of one who learned of loyal love’s surprise, 
As I watched its rays reflected in her eyes ; 
While her form 
Leaned upon me with undonbting trust and truth, 
With the faith that marked the Bible maiden Ruth, 
Nestling there in all the innocence of youth 
From the storm, 


Happy heart that turns to me in loyal love 
To caress! 

May the star guide holy watches from above, 
Who shall bless 

With affection’s benedictions all thy life, ; 

With protection from the jarring and the strife, 
From the pain ; 

And a gentle stream of pleasure follow still— 

Like the soft and silver music of a rill— 

With the frowns of fate obedient to thy will 
In its strain. 


May such gleams as fall upon thee from the star 
Light the years; 

May the light of heaven that follows from afar 
Banish fears ; 

And the hallowed thoughts descending from above 

Fill thy future with an atmosphere of love 
Evermore, 

Till the flood of years has swiftly passed us by, 

Till the final summons calls us from on high, 

While the ills that cause the sadness and the sigh 
All are o’er. 


When the cypress and the weeping willows wave— 
O’er the mound— 
Where they find a rest for both, and give a grave 
In*the ground, 
May the star eyes—brightly beaming from above— 
In their radiance all the royalty of love 
Bless and blend ; 
And its gleaming guide us through the golden gate, 
Where the angel bands to welcome us shall wait, 
And together we shall triumph over fate 
In the end. 


Mee, nineteen, medium height, fair, light hair, grey 
eyes, of a loving disposition, wouid like to correspond 
witha young gentleman. 

Ertiz, ETHEL and Mar, three friends, would like 
to correspond with three young gentlemen with a riew 
to matrimony. Ettie is twenty-five, medium height, 
dark, brown eyes, fond of home and children... Ethelis 
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twenty-two, tall, fair, golden hair, blue eyes. May 
is twenty, tall, dark, good-looking, of a loving disposi- 
tion, fond of home. 

T. D. and L. E., two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young gentlemen with a view to matrimony. 
T. D. is twenty-four, medium height, dark, brown hair 
and eyes, fond of home. L. E. is twenty-three, medium 
height, fair, brown hair, blue eyes, of a loving disposi- 
tion, fond of home. 

AGGIE, seventeen, tall, fair, blue eyes, of a lov- 
ing disposition, would like to correspond with a dark 
young gentleman about twenty. 

NELLY, eighteen, medium height, fair, brown hair and 
eyes, good-looking, would like to correspond with a 
young gentleman between twenty and twenty-three. 

MancGe and Karte, two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with two young gentlemen with a view to matri- 
mony. Madge is twenty-four, tall, dark, dark hair and 
eyes, fond of home and music. Kate is twenty-three, 
tall, fair, light hair, hazel eyes, fond of home and music. 

AwypREW, nineteen, medium height, dark, good-look- 
ing, of a loving disposition, fond of home, would like to 
correspond with a young lady between sixteen and 
eighteen. 

Diamond and KaTuHiren, two friends, would like 
to correspond with two young gentlemen. Diamond is 
nineteen, tall, fair, good-looking, fond of music and 
dancing. Kathleen is twenty-three, medium height, 
dark, good-looking, fond of dancing. a must 
be between twenty-one and twenty-five, tall, dark, good- 
looking, fond of dancing. 

Lena and Rusy, two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with two young gentlemen with a view to matri- 
mony. Lena is twenty, tall, dark, of a loving disposi- 
tion, fond of home. Ruby is eighteen, medium height, 
brown hair, hazel eyes, of a loving disposition, fond of 
home and children. Respondents must be about twenty- 
one, tall, dark, of a loving disposition. 
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[‘‘ HEAVEN, PRESERVE vs! 


THE WHITE NUN; 


UNDER THE SNOW 
A STRANGE STORY OF 
BLACKWATER ABBEY. 
— $$ @———__—. 
CHAPTER I. 


FATHER AND S80N. 


Ir was Christmas time. 
The merry chimes had rung in the day of 


a 


| festivity and rejoicing, but the elements sadly 
| eo with the enjoyments of the holiday 
olks. 

A fierce, cold, biting wind sprang up early in 
the morning and towards noon snow began to 
fall heavily, being driven by the wind into drifts 
which threatened to make manya country home 
snow bound. 

The Earl of Blackwater, who owned a large 
estate in the vicinity of Marston Moor, had 
driven to the parish church in the village of 
Colbroke—not that his religious faith was of a 
very lively character, but he thought it ad- 
visable for a landlord to seta good example to 

| his tenants and neighbours. 
| His wife, the Countess of Blackwater, and 











IT IS THE WHITE NUN!’ ] 


Morville had been educated at Eton and had 
just taken the Bachelor of Arts degree at Ox- 
ford. He was the only child of the earl and 
countess. In appearance he was remarkably 
handsome, his features being well chiselled, his 
teeth white and gleaming when he smiled, 
while his chestnut-coloured hair clustered in 
curls over his high forehead ; his figure was erect, 
his air haughty, and his bearing decidedly 
martial. 

He knew that he was the descendant of a 
long line of noblemen, who had distinguished 
themselves in the annals of their country, 
dating from the Norman Conquest. He knew 
that he was the heir to the: proud title of the 
Earl of Blackwater, and, what was more to the 


| his son, Morville Fitzallan, accompanied him.| purpose, thirty thousand a year, and that 
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when his , father ‘died 1 he would pave. possession 
of that famous historical pile knoWn as Black- 
water Abbey. 

It was the custom of the Earl of Bikckwater 
to lunch on Christmas Day, afte® the church 
service, with the Reverend Septimus Harding, 
Vicar of Colbroke, a distami relation of his, to 
whom he had presented the living which be- 
longed to him. 

Accordingly, when the setvice Was concluded 
and the voiuntary playéd on the organ was 
dying away in soft and gentile cadénces, his wife, 
his son, and himself walked in the blinding, 
fast-falling show from the ehurch to the 
vi vieelsan which fortunately was hatd by. The 

varriage Wig in waiting, but they did not think 
it was wotth while to getinto it to go so se 
a distance. 

Other guests had been invited. 

Among them wete Mr. Coampneys and his 
caughter Leila. 

Tne Champneys were large landowners in the 
neighbourhood, but they belonged to the mush- 
room aristooracy, as Lord Blackwater called ity 
Mr. Chaurpneys having made his fortune im the 
cotton trade iti Manchester, and retiring 
pusiness very fich he had bought @ property 
which adjoitied that of his —s 

‘The earl had steadily and p tly refused 
to make the acquaintance of M#. Champneys 


“and his daughter—her mothet Was dead. He 


considered them intruders in county and 
he hated new men who bought el@acres, though 
Champney’s rent-roll was meafly as large as 
his own. 

Leila Champneys was @ very beautiful girl, 
her age one-and-twetity; Mer fich, long, fair 
nait had a lovely golden tinge, her eyes were of 
a cetulean blue, and her featutes as perfectly 
modelled as one of G@uido’s Madonnas. 

She was a girl that ahy young man might be 
pardoned for falling im love with at first sight, 
and Morville had done so without his father’s 
knowledge. 

Morvillé Fitzallan, son of the proud Earl of 
jlackwater, had frequently met Leila Champ- 
neys, the daughter of the cotton lofd, and he had 
only waited until he left Oxford to tell her how 
much he cared for her. 

The time had now dome. 

The ill-feeling whieh existed on the part of 
the Earl of Biackwater against Mr. Champneys 
had beeh recently embittered by some law pro- 
ceedings conéerhing afew acres of land which 
pordered the Blackwater Abbey estate. Both 
laid’elaith té it. His lotdship’s pheasants flew 
into this debatable ground and Mr. Champneys 
and his ffiends shot them. 


At the leiéliedn table witether by accident 
ot desigh, Mor¥ille sat féxt to Leila, and his 
fathe® pete the cigéuiistance with deep 


chagriti, He saw theit tality thougn he could 
not heat what they said. They smiled, they 
laughed, and @eemed quite at ease with one 


an ‘ 

When the repast was over the earl took M¥: 
Harding into a cortier whtre he could speak to 
- without bei overhewrd or exciting ob- 

rvation. 

“Was it kind of you or éonsidetate to invite 

tne Champneys ?” he asked. 

“What could £ do?” replied the Reverend 
Mr. Harding. “They are neighbours and 
staunch supporters of the church.” 

* Bah! 

‘Mr. Champneys has put up a stained glass 
vlnian in the chancel at a great expense.” 

“If you wanted one why did you not come to 
me ?” 

** Miss Leila teaches in the Sunday-school and 
visits the poor in their homes. She reads ‘in our 
cottage nospital to the patients. In fact, tney 
are very valuable parishioners.” 

The Earl of Blackwater made a gesture of 
angry impatience. 

** Do you know what the man is ?” he asked. 

“He made his money in trade,” replied the 
vicar. 

** Precisely. Are you aware that we are at 
law about that bit of land adjoining Blackwater 
srorse 2” 


“TI have heard something about it.” 


4 


| Seti’ to be your wife unless I knew that aye ape 
e 





“Did anyone a you that »be ~ Fe 4 
piienly whith dost me over # poth 
to 

te o8 > 

“Te id tue; hevéttheless; and T never want 
to go where that man,Champneys is. I hate him 
with an intensity that I cannot describe. You 
will never see me again in your house, Harding, 
if ‘you do’ mot gut the acquaintance of. that 
fellow.” 

“Tam very sorry, my lord,” said the vicar, in 
some confusion, “and 1 will take care that when 
rong honour me with yourcompany he shall not 

here.” 

“Nor his daughter either,” exclaimed the 
earl. 

“Certainly not.” 

Somewhat mollified by this concession, Lord 
Blackwater walked about the rooms, talking to 
one and another, but studiously avoiding Mr. 
Cham pneys. 

Leila he could not see anywhere 

There was a little study tached to the draw- 

ing-room which had .a curtain hanging from a 
rod over the doorway instead of a door. 

This was where the vicar used to write his 
letters and his sermons. 

Feeling annoyed the earl thought he would go , 
ifi this room and smoke a cigar, but @& he was 
about to pull the curtain on one side hé 
voices, Ohe of which he recognised as that his | 
son. 

The other he soon discovered was thét of Leila 
Cham 
Wi pay: hair bristling with rage he listefied 
to their conversation. 

It was fot @ Very dignified act on the fart of 
the Earl of 
realm = eondescend to do thany things, at 
times, ordiftary mor . 

“«“ My Eng Ags you, dearly,” said Mor- 
ville. » indeed, that I « never 
be happy until consent to be - 

«I felt this, Mo ” replied | fore 

Leila, * and poidered 5 hth ap fhind. 

“ With What result ?” 

“JT return ‘ your affection; and would wish 
nothing better than to marry you, but—~” 

She paused abruptly. 

Her maiden blushes made her face and neck 
turn scarlet. 

“But what, my ange 2” he asked, Placing 


his arm round her waist. 


“There is a deadly en ity ee 
father and mine,” she answe ne 4 
people. You belong to the blue wilood of 


land. The English. aristocrany is the proudest 
in the world. Your father would ne 
to allow you to wed tne daughter of & | 
manufacturer.” 
Morville laughed in a —— ve cohlicd 
“T should not consult him,” ‘ 
“Oh, Morville, do not talk iike © taal ava i ios 
you better than my life, yet I could fe¥ér con- 


your father’s consent. It would be wrong: 
thought of a match of that kind is contrary to 
all my ideas of duty and religion.” 

**Do you mean that, Leila?” 

** Indeed I do.” 

The young man pressed his hand to his heated 
brow and looked perplexed. 

“Do you want to madden me, Leila?” ite 
asked. 

“ Heaven forbid, my own sweet love,” she 
replied. 

“‘T will see my father—he shall consent, or as 
I live and breathe this moment, I will ddsome- 
thing desperate,” cried Morville. 

He rose from the lounge on which they were 
sitting, she placed her hand upon his arm as if 
to restrain him, and at that moment the curtain 
was pushed on one side and the earl appeared 
before their astonished gaze. His commanding 
form towered to twice its natural size in their 
excited imaginations. 

* Father !’ ejaculated Morville. 

“ T have overheard a portion of your conversa- 
tion, sir,” replied the earl. “It was by accident 
and not design. You wished to see me, I am 
here.” 


water, but even peers of the {: 





Morville recovered his presence of mind. 


“ If you know all I have only to ask your con- 

ae to matry this young lady,’’ he said, “« whom 
T love better thin my life,’ 

“You shall never wed Migs Champneys,” 
ansWered his father. «If you have made any 
engagement I order you, I cofhmand you to break 
it off.” 

**T will not.” 

* Do you dare to disobey me ?” 

TI do.” 

« Remember that my states are not entailed. 
I can leave my property to whom T like, and if 
you act contrary to my views and wishes I wil] 
gck up some beggar sf and make him my 

eir rather than you should enjoy the proceeds 
of a. acre. Dp detied me?” 

«And what dpe pa sauteak™ 

“It is as distinctand straightforward as ‘yout 
threat. | I will marry Miss Champneys in spite 


of 

Teer Earl of Blackwater was in-such 4 passion 
at this flinging down of the gauntlet that he for- 
got himself. 

Rushing forward he aimed a blow at his son 
with his fet,and striking him in the face knocked 
him down. 

Leila Champtteys shtieked and bent down 
over her — lover, who was partially 
sttintied by his head cootlble’ and in contact with the 
fender. It was a painful scene. 
Directly the blow had been sven Ps haughty 
#iobleman felt sorry for what he had done, but 
his enmity tothe Champneys was not in any way 


# Ave you hatt, tiy datling?’ asked Leila, 
lle rose 6 his ee hig face pale as 
um have done 






sa ho ccm a yun with im- 
epefhdent on you. 
Fi we world tee seek my fortuies in 
his ‘eyes: moistened 
wit, scncthone he t 
«Phe pride of tis, my sweet 
on& I are ever f you and pray that 
ua may be happy. . well.” 
he 42 hand to his it 
tendeéfly, atid with oné- last g look 
at her m ed faee, rotor from the 
rooms 
White ‘as a corpse Leila sant intto @ chair, and 
her héats 80 Qickly that she drew 







: suid Lord Blackwater, 


r this‘ distressing 
eys waved Mer: hand, interrupt- 


pip etadicl, ys 4 
wut ny eure 


) When Lam 
dead I eithaunt aes fro thie oor 
shall know 

The earl changed colour, ou, fr he ot 
stiperstitious. 

“" Do hot say that? he 
«TY surtly have a night to 
my son’s choice of a wife. 


have killed me, 


ned, nervously. 
ething about 
iage is a most 


important step for a young fan to take, and I. 


wish him to marry a young lady in his own rank’ 
of life.” 

Leila Champneys did not seem to hear him. 

She had become deadly pale, and pressing her 
hand to her heart, with a wild cry she sank to 
the ground insensible. 

The wild, piercing cry found an echo in the 
next room, rousing the attention of everyone, 
and causing the rector; Mr. Champneys, and 
others to rush in to ascertain the cause. 

They were surprised and alarmed when they 
beheld the beautiful girl lying on the floor, th: 
Earl of Blackwater standing near her wit 
folded arms, having a look of annoyance on bis 
face which he could not conceal. 

“ Good heavens! what has happened ?” asked 
Mr. Champneys, raising Leila and placing ber 
on a sofa with tender consideration. ; 

“Your daughter has fainted, sir,” replied the 
earl. “She will doubtless explain the reason of 
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her sudden indisposition when she returns to her 
senses.” 

«If I thought you had said or done aught 
to affect her in this way, my lord, as I live you 
should answer for it,” said Mr. Champneys, 
who was well aware of the hostility and contempt 
with which he was regarded by the haughty 
head of the house of Blackwater. 

Bending a contemptuous glance upon him and 
not deigning to makeany answer, the earl turned 
to the vicar. 

“ Will you be good enough to order nity car- 
riage to come to the door ?” he exclaimed. 

“Sosoon! Surely your lordship will——” 

“TI have spoken,” interrupted the earl, who 
offered his arm to his countess and walked with 


her into the adjoitiing apartment, where they | y 


stood looking out of the window at the whirling 
snow, which fell faster and faster. 

“What is the matter?” asked the countess, in 
an undertone. 

“TI will tell you briefly,” replied the earl, 
who was still very angry. “ That gitl of Champ- 
neys had the audacity to lay a trap for Morville, 
into which the amorous fool has fallen; fortu- 
nately I overheard their scheme. In my rage I 
struck Morville, and he has gone, never, he says, 
to return.” 

“Morville gone!’ cried her ladyship, in 
dismay. 

She felt this intelligence acutely, as he was 
her favourite, and being heronly child she always 
loved him dearly, her attachment growing as the 
yeats passed on and he reached man’s estate. 

“T would not have him in my house. Soon I 
will adopt some stranget as my son and make 
him my heir, one who will be more obedient and 
study my wishes.” 

«This is cruel.” 

“The honour of the house of Blackwater must 
be maintained,” replied the earl, sternly. 

“Tf Morville is driven from the Abbey the 
blow will kill me,” said his wife, with difficulty 
repressing her tears. 

“Silence, madame; I will have no scene 
created here.” 

She well knew the imperious temper of her 
lord and master and did not dare to answer him. 
It was with a feeling of satisfaction that she 
heard the announcement of the carriage. Hur- 
riedly bidding the astonished vicar adieu, they 
entered the vehicle and were driven off. 

When alone with her implacable husband 
she gave free vent to her tears, which flowed in 
torrents, bitter, scalding, blinding tears. 

“My poor Morville, I shall never see him 
again !” she moaned. 

_ “Peace. If he is a vagabond on the face of 
the eatth he has but himself to thank,” replied 
the earl, harshly. 

Suddenly the bough of an elm tree growing by 
the road, laden with snow, broke off and fell in 
front of the mettlesome, ‘high-spirited horses, 
causing them to run away at the top of their 
speed. In vain the coachman tried to stop 
them. 

The Earl of Blackwater was greatly alarmed, 
for he knew that they were coming to a danger- 
ous part of the road. 

A short distance farther on was an extensive 
Stone quarry, which was simply protected by a 
wooden railing. 

it the horses, blinded with snow and maddened 
with fright, dashed up against the frail fencing, 
the carriage would infallibly be hurled into the 
abyss below. 

Was Leila Champneys’s ciirse about to fall on 
him so soon ? 

He trembled with horror. 

Putting his head out of the wihdow, he shouted 
to the terrified coachman to pull the reihs so as 
to guide thé horses to the left and so avoid the 
danger, but the wind mocked him, making sport 
ot his words and carrying them far away. 

A few moments of awful suspense followed. 

_ Lady Blackwater was so absérbed in grief at 
the disastrous quarrel between her husband and 
her son that she did not heed the peril into which 
they were drifting. 

Allat once there was a shock, the carriage 
ot to and fro, when it came to a dead 

AT, 





“Soh!” cried a man’s voice. ‘“ Gently there. 
Easy, my boy.” 

The horses had been ¢leverly stopped by a 
young man on horseback, who had caught one of 
them by the bridle. 

He approached the carriage door and bowed 
politely. 

“I hope no one is hurt or frightened,” he 
exclaimed. 

“ Thanks to you, I presume, we are unhurt,” 
answered the earl. 

Oh! it was nothing very difficult. I seized 
the off-side horse and am happy to have been of 
service to—to—— I really don’t know who you 
are.” 

“IT am the Earl of Blackwater, sir, and 
00———”? 

“‘John Norbury, my lord, of the village of 
Coibroke, son of Colonel Norbury, a retired 
officer of the 42nd on half pay.” 

“ Mr. Norbury,” exclaimed the earl, with more 
warmth and cordiality than was usual with him, 
“Iam deeply indebted to you and shall have 
much pleasure in seeing you at Blackwater Abbey 
any time to-morrow that may be most conve- 
nient for you to call.” 

“Tt will afford me great satisfaction to wait 
upon your lordship.” 

You may, as the advertisements say, hear of 
something to your advantage,” continued the 
earl, with a smile. 

The young man bowed again and galloped off, 
while the coachman drove on to the snow-capped 
towers of the venerable Abbey. 

Lights flashed from the windows and servants 
hurried to and fro, making preparations for the 
grand Christmas dinner party which the Earl of 
Biackwater was about to give according to his 
annual custom. All the nobility and magnates of 
the county were invited. 

When the Abbey was reached the Countess of 
Blackwater hurried to her bedchamber ‘without 
exchanging another word with her husband and 
rang the bell for her maid. There were two 
fireplaces in the room, in each of which burnt a 
bright fire. Gas, which was manufactured on 
the premises, flamed from a dozen jets; on every 
side were the evidences of taste and luxury. 

The maid,a woman of thirty, with that genteel 
air which always attaches to domestics in great 
families, made her appearance and took up a 
peignoir which she was about to throw over her 
ladyship’s shoulders, when the latter repuised 
her. 


« Burnett,” she exclaimed. ‘‘ Do you know if 
my son is in the house ?” 

“He left, two minutes since, in the dog- 
cart, my lady, and gave me this letter to present 
to you,” was the reply. 

The countess rudely snatched the note out 
of her maid’s hand, tearing open the envelope 
with a tremulous motion of the fingers. 

Its contents ran as follows: 


«Dearest Moruer,—I have been driven from 
home by the cruel and heartless conduct of my 
father. His unkind words Icould have forgiven ; 
a blow never. My only fault was my love for 
Miss Champneys. We are separated for ever ; her 
heart is broken, and I am cut off with the pro- 
verbial shilling. A new world shall receive me. 
You may never see me again, but I will always 
think of one who has ever been a true mother to 
her son. “*MorRvILLE.” 


Lady Blackwater read and re-read this letter 
until she had learnt every word by heart. 

The time was running on, soon the guests 
would begit to arrive and there would be nobody 
to receive then. 

** Will your ladyship please to dréss now ?” in- 
quired the maid. 

“No, Burnett, I shall not dress to-night. Have 
the kindness to acquaint his lordship.” 

“ Yes, my lady.” 

“Tam seriously unwell. You may add that.” 

Burnett immediately went away, wondering 
what had oecurred to prevent Lady Blackwater 
from receiving her guests as usual, for she was 
generally looked upon as one of the queens of 
society and considered unrivalled as an enter- 
tainer. 

Tne fact was thatthe expulsion of Morvillefrom 





the house and his determination to expatriate 
himself had cut her to the heart and she felt 
herself unequal to the task of talking toa crowd 
of people for whom she did not care in the least. 
Her tears flowed afresh. She was unable to take 
mi nourishment, and became weak, nervous, 
ill. 
Lord Blackwater received his wife’s message 
without any outward and visible sign of annoy- 
ance, though he was secretly vexed that she 
either could not or would not receive her guests, 
a duty which he had to perform himself, apolo- 
gising for the indisposition of the countess. 

The dinner was a grand affair, as was every- 
thing that was done at the Abbey, and though 
his heart was heavy within him at the absence 
of Morville, the pride of the Fitzallans, Earls of 
Blackwater, sustained him. 

It was late when everyone had departed and 
the proud earl retired to his own sleeping apart- 
ment. 

The snow still continued to fall, the wind blew 
in heavy gusts under the eaves and made queer 
noises in the chimneys and under the gables. 

When the earl awoke a valet appeared to help 
him to dress; his breakfast, of a most rechercné 
character, was on the table, containing every 
delicacy calculated to stimulate a jaded appetite. 
A footman handed him on a silver salver some 
hock and seltzer. The papers were cut and put 
before him. 

Yet he was not happy. 

In spite of his anger and cruel treatment of 
Morville, he had a father’s affection for his son, 
and he missed him at the table. 

He inquired for the countess and was told that 
she had sent for the family physician, being 
much worse than she had been the night before. 

Scarcely had he finished his breakfast than 
Mr. John Norbury was announced. 

His lordship received him in the library. 

‘Good morning, my lord,” exclaimed John, 
“T have called as you requested, and precious 
hard work it was to get through the snow. I 
trust you have experienced no ill effects from 
your fright yesterday.” 

«None whatever. I have been expecting you. 
Pray be seated, for I have something to com- 
municate to you,” replied the earl. 

John Norbury took a chair and was gazed at 
for fully a minute by the Earl of Blackwater, 
who saw before him a tall, somewhat slim 
young man, with dark hair, flashing eyes, a 
thick, black moustache, a handsome face, though 
with rather a reckless, dare-devil, dissipated cast 
of countenance and a laughing look about the 
eyes. 

"Fis manner was self-possessed and gentle- 
manly in the extreme, while his clothes were 
well cut and fitted him to perfection. 

“‘Mr. Norbury,” said the earl, when he had 
concluded his inspection of his visitor, ‘‘I may 
tell you in confidence that I have lost a son.” 

«Ts Morville Fitzallan dead ?” inquired Jonn 
Norbury, in surprise. . 

“He is dead to me, andI wisn to supply’ his 
place. Morville nas mortally offended me. I 
nave dismissed him and he is gone, I neither 
know nor care whither.” 

«* What was his offence ?” 

«‘ He wished to marry a low-born girl in spite 
of me. My title must be his, I cannot take 
that from him, but not a penny of my money 
shail he ever have. There is thirty thousand a 
year going begging, Mr. Norbury, and you may 
have it if you like.” 

At this declaration John Norbury could 
scarcely believe the evidence of his senses. 

«What am I to do for it, my lord?” he 
asked. 

“Take the place of Morville—be my adopted 
son. You shall help me to manage my estate. 
I will make you an ample allowance, and Black- 
water Abbey shall be your home. All I ask from 
you is affection, gratitude, obedience. Help me 
in the conduct of my affairs—be unto me as a 
son.” 

This magnificent offer made Norbury’s heart 
beat fast. His father was not well off; they 
were both in debt ; their quarrels were frequent. 
John had tried in vain to get employment. He 
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had only lately come to live with his father at 
Colbroke. 

In London he bad a shady reputation ; though 
well educated he was a gambler, and had been 
expelled from more than one club for actions of 
a suspicious nature; his character would not 
bear inspection. 

Still he was the son of an officer and a gen- 
tleman ; that was his passport to society. His 
father, Colonel Norbury, had several times lately 
told him that he would be glad to get rid of 
him ; once he had flatlygrdered him to go, but 
John would not leave, for the excellent reason 
that he had nowhere to go to and nothing to 
do. 

It can be easily understood that the Earl of 
Blackwater’s splendid offer came upon him as 
the manna which fell in the wilderness came 
to the children of Israel in the midst of their 
hunger. 

He saw before him a land flowing with milk 
and honey and could scarcely believe in his good 
luck. 

“« My lord,” he exclaimed, “‘ you are the most 
generous of men. Laccept your offer without 
any reservation and will place myself unre- 
servedly in your hands. You can do with me 
as you please.” 

“And you will never run counter to my 
wishes ?” 

*« Never.” 

“Give me your hand, young man. You are 
froma henceforth my adopted son, and you can 
take up your residence at the Abbey as soon as 
you like. You can ride, as I know, and shall be 
master of the hounds, if you care to hunt; you 
snall shoot, give parties, and I will make a will 
in your favour; but there is one thing I must 
insist upon.” 

“‘ Name it, my lord.” 

“Tf you wish to marry I shall choose your 
wife, or at least approve of her,” replied the 
earl. 

John Norbury laughed musically. 

** Marriage is a folly which I have hitherto 
avoided,” he answered, “‘and I do not think I 
am likely to be so foolish as to form a mis- 
alliance.” 

During some further conversation everything 
was arranged, and in a few days Jonn—having 
settled the matter with his father, the colonel, 
who was only too glad to get rid of him—took 
up his residence at the Abbey, assuming the 
position which the banished Morville had pre- 
viously occupied. 

He carried things with a high hand with the 
servants, with whom he was not a favourite, but 
his lordship liked him better every day. He 
rode with him, played ecards and billiards with 
him, drank with him, and was his constant com- 
panion, being much more agreeable in his man- 
ners than the quiet, studious, scholarly Morville, 
whom his father declared was only fit to write 
sonnets to a lady’s eyebrow and fall in love 
with the first pretty face he met. 

John Norbury was a man, while the Honour- 
able Viscount Fitzallan was a milksop. That 
was the earl’s verdict after John had been one 
month an inmate of the Abbey. After giving 
him what he called a fair trial his lordship de- 
termined to carry out his original resolve and 
wake his will in his favour. 

He was getting old and he was a hard rider 
across country. He might break his neck in 
going over a fence, or he might catch cold 
when out shooting and die of bronchitis. Yes, 
Jonn Norbury, his adopted son, must be pro- 
vided for. 

Accordingly he sent for his solicitor, Mr. 
Corringe, who happened to be a particular friend 
of Morville’s. He had known Morville from a 
child ; he was also acquainted with the Champ- 
neys, and being an honest man for a lawyer he 
detested the conduct of the Earl of Blackwater. 

Mr. Corringe was seated in the library, having 
been ushered therein by the powdered footman, 
and regarded the beautifully-bound books with 
admiration. He glanced out of the window 
upon the terrace and saw the wonderful vista of 
park land in the distance, thinking of Morville 
and holding it hard that he should be driven 
into the great world to. seek a living when his 





only fault was loving a young, good, pretty, 
confiding girl like Leila. 

He thought also of John Norbury, of whom 
he had heard much and whom he regarded as 
an insolent and utterly unworthy usurper. 

Lord Blackwater entered. 

«“ Ah! Corringe,” he exclaimed, ‘I want you 
to make a draft of my will.” . 

“Yes, my lord,” replied the attorney, taking 
up pen, ink and paper. 

‘*T intend to bequeath all my estate, real and 
personal, to my adopted son, Mr, John Norbury. 
My widow, of course, will have her right of 
dower.” 

“Pardon me, my lord, but will Morville 
Fitzallan take nothing ?” 

** Not a halfpenny !”” 

The lawyer nibbled the end of his pen un- 
easily. 

«This seems scarcely just, my lord,” he said, 
in a tone of gentle remonstrance. ‘ Morville is 
your son; John Norbury is——well, we in the 
county scarcely know what he is.” 

The earl stamped his foot on the floor in his 
usual impetuous manner. 


“Do you dare to dictate to me, sir?” he 


vociferated. 

*T venture to remonstrate, that is all.” 

“Is it your intention to draft this will or is it 
not ?” 

«Certainly, I will draft it,” replied Mr. Cor- 
ringe, adding, under his breath, ‘‘ though I wish 
to goodness you had employed some other man 
to do your dirty work.” 

«What are you saying ?” 

“Nothing. You shall have the document 
ready for execution in three days.” 

«That will do.” 

Mr. Corringe withdrew, wishing that it had 
been in his power to do something for the ad- 
vantage of poor Morville, but it was not. 

As a professional man he had simply to do his 


uty. 

In three days the will was broughi, sealed, 
signed and witnessed, after which the earl took 
it and locked it up in the big iron safe in the 
corner of the library. 

All the while the Countess of Blackwater got 
no better. 

She kept her room, the doctor advising that 
course during the inclement weather which pre- 
vailed, because she was far from strong. 

She had been told by her husband that he 
had disinherited Morville, and she had been 
introduced to Mr. John Norbury, neither of 
which conduced to her recovery, for she fretted 
more than ever about her lost son, and she took 
a decided dislike to Norbury. 

Norbury was now in his element—he rode, 
drove, hunted, shot and drank—he ran up to 
town occasionally ; but all the time he continued 
to find favour in the eyes of Lord Blackwater. 

One morning when the snow had all melted 
and a balmy wind was blowing from the West, 
John was walking in the grounds when a gen- 
tleman of uncertain age, well dressed and natty 
in his appearance, carrying a little stick in his 
hand and having nis hat cocked jauntily on one 
side, met him ata turn in the garden path. 

“Ha! my boy,” he exclaimed, “ this is grand : 
fine house, rich old man, adopted son, plenty to 
eat and drink, lots of money.” 

John Norbury started. 

“Captain Snakesby,” he ejaculated, ‘you 
here 

*‘Why, yes. I heard of your good fortune. 
Never neglect an old friend. Thought I hadn’t 
seen you lately—determined to look you up.” 

**Confound it; why couldn’t you keep away 
from me, or write ?” 

« Writing no good ; personal interview always 
the best, dear boy,” said the person addressed as 
Captain Snakesby. 

“TI don’t want you here.” 

“But I want you. See ?” 

John Norbury stood stock still and faced the 
captain with as much courage as he could 
command. 

‘* My dear fellow,” added Captain Snakesby, 
winking in a peculiar knowing manner. “ Did 
you really think you could escape from your old 
friend? No chance of it. I let you alone when 





you quitted London dead broke and went to 
live on your poor old father, but when the as. 
tounding news reached me that you were the 
adopted son of the Earl of Blackwater, of Black- 
water Abbey, deputy lieutenant and high sheriff 
for the county, i could not conceal my admira- 
tion for you.” 

“What do you mean?” asked Norbury, 
savagely. 

“Simply that I conceived an unlimited admi- 
ration for so much tact and finesse. I thougit to 
myself, in the paraphrased language of the 
immortal bard——” 

« Shakespeare.” 

“Precisely. I thought this is mine oyster 
and I with craft and intelligence will open him. 
You recollect some transactions we had together, 
notably one with Isaacs. The same Isaacs is one 
of the chosen people, he holds paper of yours-- 
stamped paper, dear boy. This child of Israelis 
as mine own brother; we can have you brought 
up before a magistrate.” 

« Enough of that,’’ said Norbury, waving his 
hand. 

“No, dear boy, we have not had enough of 
it. You forged another man’s name to the little 
bits of paper, and there are such things as the 
Central Criminal Court and penal servitude.” 

John Norbury felt a cold sweat break out all 
over him. 

«* Do you want money ?” he asked. 

“Not particularly. Iam, in vulgar parlance, 
flush of money and can do without it. What I 
do want at present is country quarters, hunting, 
shooting, introduction to good society ; chance 
of marrying a rich wife, and all that sort of thing 
you know.” 

«Am I to put you up for an indefinite period 
at Blackwater Abbey ?” 

«That is just the idea.” 

“Then I’ll be hanged if I do it. 

ou——”” 
a? Don’t call names, dear boy—glad enough to 
know me at one time,” said the captain, in his 
jerky manner. 

« But I don’t want to know you now.” 

« All the same to me. Insults are like water 
on a duck’s back. I’ve come here to stay, John 
Norbury, and you can’t get rid of me.” 

“* Bosh.” 

“It isn’t bosh, it’s sound common sense, 
and if you reflect over the matter for a minute 
you will see it in the light I do.” 

John walked up and down in an undecided 
manner, flushing in the face and biting his tbin 
lips vexatiously. 

“« Very well,” he said, “you shall have a cheap 
time in the country and enjoy yourself. Come 
with me and I will introduce you to your 
host.” 

“Oh! dearno. You’re my host; I shall look 
to you for everything—money, horses, and all 
the rest of it,” laughed the captain. ‘‘ When I’ve 
got a soft thing I know it. Did you ever hear 
of the old man of the sea?” 

“m0. 

** Well, I’ll tell you aboutit. The story goes 
that the old man of the sea jumped on the back 
of the shipwrecked sailor and made him carry 
him everywhere.” 

“ Well ?” ' ‘ 

“Well,” repeated the captain, complacentiy, 
“‘T am that old man.” 

«‘ And the sailor couldn’t get rid of him ?” 

« Exactly.” 

«Then I am the sailor?” 

“Undoubtedly you are. Comealong, my dear 
fellow, and let us see what you have for lunch. 
The walk from the station has sharpened myappe- 
tite,” answered Captain Snakesby, linking his 
arm in that of John Norbury. 

The latter’s brow darkened, and there was 2 
dangerous expression about his eyes, but he 
could not make any resistance. f 

Captain Snakesby was introduced to the Earl 
of Blackwater, and became an inmate of the 
Abbey, an invited and favoured guest. 

There were hunting parties, shooting and 
card parties, and the lights in Blackwater 
Abbey burned brightly until the small hours ot 
the morning, while the house resounded to 
laughter and song. 
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Still the countess languished in her room up- 
stairs, neglected by her husband and lamenting 
the loss of her son Morville. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE APPARITION. 


THe greatest gossip in the village of Colbroke 
was Miss Spink, a lady of uncertain age but. in- 
dependent means. She was distantly related to 
the Earl of Blackwater, being a cousin many 
times removed. Miss Spink was connected with 
all thelocal organisations, and certain ill-natured 
people called her a busy-body. She made-it the 
business of her life to find out all about every- 
body’s affairs, and it was commonly said that 
what Miss Spink did not know was not worth 
knowing. 

Hearing that the Countess of Blackwater did 
not get any better, she considered it her bounden 
duty to visit the Abbey and investigate matters 
for herself. The dismissal of Morville and the 


adoption of John Norbury worried her not a 
little, but she did not care for his lordship, and 
always spoke her mind no matter what came of 


it. 

Lord Blackwater dreaded Miss Spink. 

He would have refused her admission when 
she called if he dared, but he knew very well that 
she would have waylaid him: at some incon- 
venient time and place when the inevitable in- 
terview would have been more disagreeable than 
if it had taken place in his own house. 

She arrived one morning at ten o’clock, for 
she was always an early riser, and asked to see 
Lady Blackwater, to'whose room she was imme- 
diately conducted. 

Her ladyship was in bed, propped up on 
pillows, looking very pale and emaciated, while at 
intervals her chest was racked by a hacking cough 
which too plainly indicated the ravages which 
disease and worry had made upon her system. 

“My dear friend,” éxclaimed Miss Spink, 
feelingly, ‘I cannot tell you how deeply grieved 
Iam to see you in such a low condition. I hear 
that Morville is gone, and that Blackwater has 
adopted that scamp John Norbury, and is filling 
the house with blacklegs.” 

“T hope itis not so bad as that,” replied her 
ladyship, faintly. 

“The thing is in everybody’s mouth.” 

“I really do not know what is going on, for I 
am very ill.” 

“Poor dear. What can we do for you ?” asked 
Miss Spink. 
pee Bring Morville back to me—I want my 

y. 


“That is an impossible task, for he has gone 
nobody knows where.” 

“It has broken my heart.” 

“And not only yours. Have you not heard 
wr news about Miss Champneys?” asked Miss 

pink. 

“No, indeed, not a word. They never tell me 
anything,” answered her ladyship. 

Miss Spink was a little, compact woman, but 
at all times decided in her movements, and 
when she wanted to impart any information of 
@ confidential nature she liked to get close to the 
person she was speaking to. 

_ On this occasion she sat down on the side of 
the bed. 

“My dear,” she exclaimed, “I will tell you all 
about it.” 

_ At this moment a heavy footstep was heard 
in the doorway, and Lord Blackwater appeared 
with a frown on his brow. 

He had heard that Miss Spink had called to 
See nis wife, and he' thought that he would like 
to be present at the interview. 

“All about what ?” he demanded, roughly, 
having caught hen fast words. 

Miss Spink started. 

There was no love lost between her and the 
Earl of Blackwater. 

“Bless me, is that you 2” she exclaimed. 

a, Certainly it is, my dear cousin,” he replied, 

T heard you were here from one of the servants 
and I came to pay wy respects to you,” 





“That is more than I intended towards you,” 
she answered. 

““ What have I done to offend you ?” 

«Your conduct has been disgraceful, and I can 
tell you that you are getting yourself talked 
about.” 

“ T ean afford it.” 

Can you?” 

« The tittle-tattle of the village will not affect 
me in the slightest degree, Miss Spink.” 

“So much the worse for you,” retorted Miss 
Spink. “You are getting callous in evil-doing. 
Morville has been cashiered for simply falling 
in love with a girl who adored him. You are 
an odious tyrant, and I tell you so to your face. 
You have made your poor, dear wife seriously ill, 
and you have filled the old Abbey with the 
scum of the earth.” 

“ This is harsh language.” 

“IT am sometimes rather unpalatable, but 
everyone in the village knows the character of 
John Norbury, and if peopie tell the truth the 
police would be very glad to get hold of your new 
friend, Captain Snakesby.” 

The earl tugged fiercely at his moustache. 

“Madame!” he exclaimed, ‘you allow your 
tongue a little too much latitude.” 

“Dol?” Miss Spink replied. “I came here 
to speak the truth, and I will do it in spite of all 
of you.” 

«Will you ?” ' 

“A regiment of soldiers could not stop me.” 

The Earl of Blackwater laughed - sar- 
castically. 

“Upon my word,” he said, “I think you are 
right there. Let us hear what you have to say. 
Out with it, and be quick about it.” 

“Don’t be in a hurry. I was speaking of 
Leila Champneys when you came into the room 
with your cat-like tread.” 

«What of her?” 

at pronounced sentence of death upon her, 
an LE 

* Rubbish! don’t talk like that,” he inter- 
rupted. 

“You did, and she cursed you. She said she 
would haunt you, and she will.” 

“If she do I will have her arrested by the 
police,” cried Lord Blackwater, who was getting 
greatly excited. 

Miss Spink drew herself up, and extending 
her hand looked him steadily in the face. 

*“No man can arrest a corpse,” she ex- 
claimed. 

** What do you mean ?” 

“ Lxina CHAMPNEYS Is DEAD!” 

At this declaration his lordship trembled from 
head to foot, and great beads of perspiration 
hung upon his forehead. 

In faltering accents he said : 

“Ts this true?” 

« As true as the blessed gospel. What odject 
have I in deceiving you? The news would soon 
come to you from other lips.” 

«* That is so.” 

He sank into a chair and buried his face in 
his hands, as if he had received a heavy blow. 

“When Morville went away, disgraced by a 
blow from you,” pursued Miss Spink, “ Leila 
Champneys, who was always High Church, be- 
came a Roman Catholic and joined the Convent 
of the Sacred Heart, close by here in Colbroke. 
The nuns are divided into two classes—the 
White Nuns and the Black Nuns; for two years 
the novices wear the white veil and visit the 
poor, attend upon the sick, and so on. After 
their novitiate they take the black veil and never 
leave the convent. Leila became a White Nun. 
She nursed a family, the members of which were 
stricken down with scarlet fever, caught the 
disease and died last night.” 

** Died !” echoed the earl. 

“TI was present at her death.” 

“God, help me! Her last words to me may 
come true.. Do you believe in ghosts, cousin ?”’ 

“Undoubtedly I do, and it will be a good 
thing for you if you believe in them, for it may 
induce you to do poor Morville justice.” 

Lord Blackwater grew red in the face at the 
mention of his son’s name, which always threw 
him in a passion. 

“T beg that you will not introduce that sub- 





ject. You know how unpalatable it is to me,” 
he said, in a tone of vexation. 

“It is my duty to protest against your treat- 
ment of Morville,” replied Miss Spink, boldly. 
« He is your own flesh and blood. Who is this 
John Norbury whom you have made yourself 
ridiculous by adopting ?” 

“ At least he studies me. I am not insulted 
and thwarted and defied by him.” 

“Well, well! It is asad thing—Leila dead 
and Morville a homeless wanderer. The old 
Abbey swept and garnished for the reception of 
evil spirits. I never thought I should live to 
see it,” moaned Miss Spink. 

Her freedom of speech irritated Lord Black- 
water, who did not like anyone to contradict 
him. Indeed he would not allow it, and he 
wished his maiden cousin at the bottom of the 
sea before she had taken it into her head to 
come to the Abbey with bad news and undertake 
to lecture him. 

“T wish to goodness,” he exclaimed, “ that 
you would get out of my house and never enter 
itagain. You are worse thana croaking raven.” 

“Certainly I will go, and the next time I 
come you will have to send for me. Good bye, 
dear Lady Blackwater. I hope you will soon be 
better. You see how I am dismissed,” observed 
Miss Spink, bridling up indignantly. 

«Thank you, love, for your kind wishes,” an- 
swered Lady Blackwater. ‘Iam sorry you are 
going, but really I cannot say anything. Iam 
too weak and my nerves are completely shat- 
tered.” 

They shook hands, and darting a malignant 
glance at his lordship, the little lady flounced 
out of the room. 

But she had left her sting behind her. 

The earl’s superstitious feelings were aroused 
at hearing of Leila Champneys’s death, and her 
last words to him rang in his ears like the knell 
of doom. 

In descending the stairs he passed the billiard- 
room, where the click of the balls indicated that 
John Norbury and Captain Snakesby were en- 
joying themselves. 

It was indeed a day for home delights. 

The wind had shifted to the north-west again 
during the night and snow was falling heavily, 
while all was cold, dreary and cheerless without. 
This of course put a stop to the hunting, and 
shooting was clearly impossible under the cir- 
cumstances. 

“IT am glad to see you are amusing your- 
selves,” remarked the earl, looking on. 

«« Just knocking the balls about to kill time,” 
replied John Norbury; “ won’t you take a cue 
for an hour ?” 

“Not now. I am a little out of sorts. Pray 
excuse me.” 

Saying this the earl went to his library and 
locked himself in, as was his wont when what 
the domestics of the Abbey called his black fit 
was upon him. 

«Tell you what, Jack,” remarked the captain ; 
“TI can see through a brick wall as far as any- 
body, and I feel pretty sure that his lordship is 
getting tired of us.” 

“*What makes you think that ?” asked Nor- 
bury, with an air of concern. 

“He seems to avoid us lately, and I’m getting 
uneasy. We have splendid quarters here, live 
on the fat of the land and all that sort of thing, 
rocked imthe lap of luxury and so on; all we 
want is some nice girls to liven usup. The old 
man is a nice old fellow; he loses his money at 
cards like a gentleman. I’ve had as much as a 
couple of thousand pounds out of him since I 
was lucky enough to find out where you were. 
Now suppose he were to change his mind and 
kick us out?—he’s eccentric enough for any- 
thing.” 

«I don’t care; he has made his will in my 
favour.” 

«That's true enough ; but he might destroy 
it.” 

“T have a false key of the safe in which he 
keeps it and take a look at it every day ortwo.” 

“« My dear fellow, I’ll give you a bit of advice,” 
said Captain Snakesby; “you get some blank 
paper and tie it up just like the will ; endorse it 
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in the same way; put that in the safe and keep 
the original Simon Pure yourself. See?” 

“T like that plan and Pil do it to-morrow,” 
replied John Norbury; “for if he do take it 
into his head to destroy it he will not be likely 
to make another, neither will he know that I 
have the real document. Anyhow we will keep 
a close watch on him and see if any lawyer comes 
into the house.” 

«* He might be driven by remorse to reinstate 
his son Morville,” suggested the captain. 

«I don’t think so ; nobody knows where Mor- 
ville is, and indeed the latter too deeply offended 
his father ever to be forgiven.” 

“Well, I gonsider it my duty to look after 
your affairs, and leave nothing to chance, for you 
are as good as an annuity to me, as the heir to 
the earl.” 

“I don’t want to be reminded of that,” said 
Norbury, crossly. 

“Don’t be snappish. It’s bad form to snap 
at your friend, dear boy, and does you no good. 
What a fortunate thing it would be if the old 
man were to catch bronchitis or diphtheria apd 
pop off the hooks!” 

“He istoo hale and hearty for that—but go 
on with the game; it’s your shot,” said John, 
impatiently. 

‘I'he game was renewed and continued until 
the first bell rang, warning them that it was 
time to dress for dinner. The earl was strictas 
to etiquette, even if he had no company, and al- 
ways donned evening costume. 

Lord Blackwater was silent and preoccupied 
during dinner, not laughing at the captain’s 
witty sallies and clever anecdotes. When ad- 
dressed he replied in monosyllables, and after 
dinner, instead of sitting over the wine and the 
walnuts, retired again to his library. 

**Something queer about the old man, 
marked Captain Snakesby. 

** Can’t make him out,” replied Norbury. 

‘* We shall have to go, or 1 am mistaken. You 
must set about the will to-morrow.” 

** Leave that to me, and pass the Burgundy.” 

« Rare old stuff this,” exclaimed the captain, 
eyeing the decanter admiringly ; “‘ been in the 
old man’s cellar for years, ll swear. Capital 
cellar; fine crusted port—beeswing—ha! ha! 
Never was in better quarters: plenty to eat, 
plenty to drink, all of the best, and nothing to 
pay for it.” 

While the confederates were enjoying them- 
selves at his lordship’s expense the latter was 
secluded in his library poring over a large 
volume entitled the ‘ History of Blackwater 
Abbey,” from the date of the Norman conquest 
up to the year a.D. 1850, by Professor Dryasdust, 
F.R.S.A. 

“Ha!” he cried, as his eye lighted on a para- 
graph which he was evidently in search of. 

He read aloud slowly. 

‘There is a strange legend connected with 
Blackwater Abbey wnich runs as follows: 

** In the days of the Saxons the Abbey was the 
residence of a religious society of women calied 
the White Sisters or the White Nuns. They 
visited the people of the country side and were 
very popular with the Church and serfs. 
William the Conqueror gave the Abbey and its 
grounds in fee simple to one of his most power- 
tul barons, Hugh Fitzalian, who assumed the 
title of Lord of Blackwater. He turned the 
sisters out of their home, and it is said that they 
were grossly insulted by his ferociousollowers. 
The nuns, however, re-established themselves at 
some little distance from the Abbey, and though 
their revenues were confiscated at the Reforma- 
tion they have ever since existed in some form 
or other in the vicinity. Tradition has it that 
whenever any member of the house of Black- 
water is about to shuffle off this mortal coil and 
depart to the spirit world the figure of a woman 
clad in robes of virgin white is seen within 
the precincts of the Abbey. This legend has 
received verification at various times, and is, we 
tnink, to be relied on. 

“A rude couplet is even now repeated by the 
people of the country side— 


” re- 


*«* When a Fitgallan’s race is run 
His death’s foretold by a Waite Nun.’ ” 





The damp gathered on the Earl of Black- 
water’s forehead as he read those ominous lines. 

He went to the bell and rang it violently. 
When the servant answered the noisy summons 
he said ; 

**Send Burt to me.” 

“Yes, my lord,” was the reply. 

Burt was the butler. He had been in the ser- 
vice of the family for many years and was highly 
respected as an honest and truthful man. He 
was old, for he had been in the seryice of the 
present Lord Blackwater’s father, but still he 
retained all his faculties and looked like an ever- 
green, although he was somewhat unduly corpu- 
lent, and his nose had assumed a rosy tinge, as 
if he had paid too much attention to the arrange- 
ments of the cellar. 

“Did you send for me, my lord ?” asked Burt, 
as he made his appearance. 

“ Yes, I did.” 

“ What may your lordship please to want with 
me ?”” 

« Burt, did you ever hear of this house being 
haunted ?” asked Lord Blackwater. 

«« No, my lord,” answered the butler, “least- 
ways——” 

e paused abruptly. 

“What do you mean? Speak out, don’t be 
afraid,” cried the earl. 

Burt coughed and seemed unwilling to 
speak. 

“Go on, man; Iam not achild,” said the 
earl. 

«Well, my lord, if you must know, I did once 
see the White Nun.” 

«The White Nun?” 

** Yes, my lord,” 

«Explain what you mean.” 

“You see, my lord,” replied Burt, “it is not 
a nice thing to talk about, but whenever an earl 
or any member of the house of Blackwater dies 
they say a White Nun walksin the grounds. It 
may be all nonsense, my lord, but when your 
respected father breathed his last I saw the 
apparition.” 

“You f° 

* Yes, my lord.” 

** Are you sure you are not deceiving me?” 

Burt drew himself up proudly, 

You can give me a week’s notice and a 
month’s wages, my lord, but-——” 

«“No—no,” interrupted the earl, “I did not 
mean anything offensive, Burt, you have been 
a good servant to me, and I should be sorry to 
lose you, still this apparition business worries 
me.” 

It was Burt’s turn to become interested now, 
and a look of care came over his face. 

“Have you seen anything, my lord?” he 
asked. “Asking your pardon if I am too in- 
quisitive,” he added. 

«No, but I expect—I—in fact, my head. is 
full of strange fancies. I simply wanted to ask 
you a few questions. You can go,” 

“* Yes, my lord.” 

Burt withdrew, wondering what had occurred 
to make his master act in sucn a strange manner, 
But Lord Blackwater had been acting very 
strangely lately. Everyone loved Morville, and 
the domestics did not love John Norbury or his 
friend Captain Snakesby. The Abbey was 
strangely changed since the dismissal Mor- 
ville, the illness of Lady Blackwater, and the 
introduction of Norbury and his friend. 

« Burt !” cried the earl. 


The butler was in the passage, but he heard’ 


the voice and returned. 

* You called me, my lord ?” he said. 

“Yes. Is there anyone elsé about the Abbey 
who has seen this apparition of the White 
Nun ?” 

The butler reflected a moment. 

“I think Frangis, the gardener, has, my lord. 
He is the oldest man on the establishment, and 
I am almost sure he has,”’ he replied.. 

‘Go and bring him here. I want to hear all 
about this strange legend which is connected 
with my house.’ 

“* He shall be here, my lord, in ten minutes.” 

Saying this Burt again took his departure, 
and went into the housekeeper’s room, where he 


a 





found Mrs. Payne, the lady in question, knitting 
some socks out of strong red wool. 

“ Lor’! Mr. Burt, is that you ?” exclaimed the 
housekeeper, with a smile. 

“Yes, ma’am. I beg pardon for intruding, 
but my lord has been talking to me about the 
apparition.” 

“IT know what you mean,” she said, with a 
shudder. 

“It’s the White Nun. My lord wants to see 
Francis, the bead gardener, and make sure that 
she was seen before his father’s death.” 

“* Why, we all know that,” said Mrs. Payne, 
** Whenever one of the house of Blackwater is 
going to die somebody is sure to see the White 

un.” 

The butler trembled a little. 

“JT—I don’t like these things,” he replied, 
‘they make me shiver. Will you come witn me, 
Mrs. Payne, to the gardener’s lodge ?” 

“Will I?” 

«Do, please. It isn’t far off.” 

Mrs. Payne laughed, but she liked Mr, Burt and 
had long thought that when they had both 
saved money enough to retire from service sne 
and the butler might make a match of it, so she 
consented to go with him, 

“It’s only through the shrubbery about a 
hundred yards,” she exclaimed, “and I needn’; 
put anything on.” 

«The snow’s on the ground,” replied Burt. 

‘Is it falling now ?”’ 

“N 0; it has left off now, The cold won’t hurt 


“* Will you have @ glass of my Morella cherry- 
brandy, Mr. Burt ?” 
FT saa you, Mrs, Payne, I don’t mind if I 

The housekeeper took up from the table a 
great bunch of keys and unlocked one of tie 
eupboards in her room, from. which she took a 
bottle containing the cordial in question. 

They both drank a glass and then sallied forth 
as they were towards the gardener’s cottage, 
leaving the Abbey by a side door. 

It was a lovely moonlit night, 

The snow had frescoed everything, its white 
mantle covered the ground to the depth of 
several inches. It was upon roof and gate. It 
hung resplendent on the boughs of the trees, 
and the snow silvered everything in silent 
beauty. 

All was still as death. 

No sooner had the butler and housekeeper 
emerged from the house and were in the shadow 
of the wall than they saw a sight which made 
their blood curdle in their veins, 

Standing on the lawn was the weird figure of 
@ woman dressed in white; her eyes were directed 
towards the Abbey, and her hand was out- 
stretched in a threatening manner. 

** Do you see that P” said Mrs. Payne, clinging 
to the butler’s arm, while 9 thrill] of terror ran 
through her. ‘ 

“Ye—es,” gasped Burt, who was as much 
affected as she was herself. 

«What is it?” 

“ Heaven, preserve us! It isthe White Nun!” 
replied the butler. 

The strange figure remained motionless as 4 
statue. 

* Let us go back,” said Mrs, Payne. “ I cannot 
proceed to the gardener’s cottage; help me back 
quickly or I shall faint.” , 

“Shall I g—go up to it?” stammered tne 
butler. 4 

He had no idea of doing so, but thought he 
would make a display of courage which in reality 
he was far from ing. } 

“Yes, yes,” said Mrs, Payne, with alacrity, 
act like aman; be braye gad see if it is really 
aghost. That’s what you ought todo.” 

Burt’s legs were trembling so that he could 
scarcely stand, and he was just as anxious as te 
housekeeper to re-enter the house. ‘ 

« I~I don’t think I fee] strong enough,” be 
replied. 

“ Your teeth are chattering,” she remarked. 

“It’s the c—cold.: I’m not.afraid, but really 
at my age, you know, I must be careful of my- 
self.” 
~ “Come on then,” 
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Saying this, Mrs. Payne dragged Burt to the 
side door which they had so recently quitted 
and in which the key was still standing. 

They took one hurried-look in the direetion 
where they had last seen the White Nun, but she 
had disappeared. 

The spectre had vanished, not leaving a trace 
behind. 

This was sufficient to demonstrate her super- 
natural nature to the minds of the two witnesses 
of the apparition. 

“Oh! dear!” exclaimed the housekeeper, ¢ 
the door closed behind her. “* What a relief 





can breathe now.” ti 
“So can I,” replied the butler, “ but I wish I 
had been alone.” ‘ 
“Why ?” 


“T’d have gone up to the horrid thing and 
asked it what it wanted; ‘only you were so 
frightened, Mrs. Payne, that 1 couldn’t leave 


ou. 
Me On! I do believe I should have died if you 
had, but what are we to do now ?” 

“Go and inform his lordship of the circum- 
stance.” 

“Perhaps it will kill him; you know, Mr, 
Burt, that the appearance of the White Nun 
always indicates a death in the Blackwater 
family.” 

“So they say,” answered the butler. , 

“It may be Mr. Morville,” suggested Mrs, 
Payne. 

“Or my lady,” replied Burt. ‘Anyhow, itis 
my duty to inform his lordship, so I will leave 
you to go to your room while I seek the 
library.” 

“Very well; don’t be longer than you can 
help. Come and sit with me for half an hour. 
yon got the cold shivers. 

re.” 

Burt nodded his head and left Mrs. Payne, to 
make herself comfortable in the housekeeper’s 
room, while he sought the Earl of Blackwater, 
to whom he was about to convey what was ac- 
cording to tradition a message of death. 


as 


CHAPTER III. 
A MESSAGE OF DEATH, 


Bort was a man who had been highly es- 
teemed by Lord Blackwater all the time that he 
had been in the service of the family, and that 
period extended over a number of years. 

When he sought the library and said that he 
wanted to spéak to his lordship he was asked to 
sit down. 

The deadly pallor of the man’s countenance 
and his agitated appearance generally made his 
master apprehensive of some misfortune. 

“What has happened, Burt ?” he inquired. 

“T don’t want to frighten you, my lord,” re- 
plied Burt. 

“Tt would be difficult to do that,” replied the 
earl, with a slight attempt ata laugh. 

“ But, my lord, it is very serious !” 

“‘ What is very serious ?” 

“T have seen the White Nun !” 

_ The Earl of Blackwater sank into a chair and 
parr became as much agitated as was his 
butler. 

“ Are you sure of this ?” he demanded. 

* Perfectly sure.” ° 

“You have not been drinking, Burt ?” 

“No, my lord, I saw her distinctly.” 

The earl tose and paced the floor impatiently. 

“That indicates some misfortune to our 
house,” he remarked. 

“Tf I'may be allowed to remark, my lord,” 
exclaimed Burt, “it is all on account of Mr. 
Morville being sent away. It may be imperti- 
nent of me to say so, but there’s been ‘no’ luck 
about the house since.” 

“What do you meat ?” 

“Several things have happened, my lord. 

k at my ladyship’s illness. If’ you ‘would 
i rid of Mr. Norbury and send for Mr: Mor- 

1 men ?? 4 

The earl waved his hand impatiently. 

“ That is.enough!” he cried. “I cannot allow 
you to dictate'to me about my private affairs.” 


Tl make up the 





The butler got up and bowed submissively. 

**Good night, my lord,” he said. 

Just as he had reached the door the earl cailed 

im back. 

Did the White Nun come towards the house 
as if she meant to visit me?” he inquired. 

“No, my lord.” 

**T can scarcely belieye your story.” 

The room was still shining brightly, the win- 


dow blind had not been drawn down ; everything’ 


im the garden was distinetly to be seen. 
Burt happened to look out. Raising hig yoice 
he cried, pointing to the window: 
** There it is; my lord—look ! look !” 
2 Harl of Blackwater rushed to the wintow 
and looked out, ; ¥ ‘ . 
le saw most distinetly the spectral figure o 
the White Nun, who raised her arm in @ threat- 
e manner. . 
rowing open the window he seized a pistol 
which lay upon the table and fired it at the 


apparition. 

A séepuichral laugh rang im his ears as the 
White Nun vanished. 

Burt, who had been‘a mufe spectator of this 
séene, sank on his knees. ; 

** God, help us’? he murmured, 

“ Fool!’ said the earl. “Get, to bed; your 
mind is distraught.” 

“Do justice, my lord,” replied the butler, 
rising. 

“'To:whom ?” 

“To your own flesh and blood; send for Mr. 
Morville,” 

“Tush! Goto your own apartments. I will 
eax be dictated to by anybody,” answered the 
earl. 

The butler went away trembling, and the earl 
helped himself toa glass of brandy, which he 
required to steady his nerves. 

“This may be a warning,” he said to him- 
self. “I like John Norbury, andI have made 
him my heir, but after all Morville has more 
claim on me. I may have acted wrongly.” 

He went to the safe in the corner of the 
library and took out the will. 

“With this document I; made my son a 
beggar,” he continued. 

The witidow was still open, and he threw the 
will out. It fell under the snow, which had be- 
gun to fall fastly again, and was soon covered 
over. 

«How bitterly cold it is ! muttered the earl. 

A still small voice seemed to say to him “ Not 
as cold as your heart, my lord,” and heshivered 
and shook as he drank some more brandy to 
counteract the effects of the keen blast from 
without and the still keener pangs of conscience 
within him. 

But it was in vain. 

The potent spirit had no more effect than 
plain water, and the still small’voice seemed to 
ring through his inner being, threatening misery 
and disaster. 

Again he applied himself to the spirit decan- 
ter, murmuring half aloud as he did so: 

« It will not hurt me to-night. Ifeelas though 
some impending misfortune were’ about to fall 
upon me, and whatever happens I will be ‘pre- 
pared.” 

He had scarcely drunk the brandy when he 
heard a hurried knock at thé door of the room. 

«Come in.” ihe 

The door opened and/Lady Blackwater’s maid 
entered the room. 


She was very pale and hereyes glanced wildly | 


round the apartment as she‘ exclaimed, agi- 
tatedly : 

«Oh, my lord ! my lord!” 

“What now ?” asked his ‘lordship. 

“The countess, my lord! Her ladyship——” 

And then, overcome with emotioa, the faith- 
ful woman was unable to proceed. 

** What of her?” cried the earl, with a duil, 
heavy foreboding feeling at his heart, “ What 
of her ?” ‘ 

«She has been taken suddenly worse, my lord, 


| and—I—am-—sure—she is—dying !’ 


A flood of tears now appeared, which even re- 
spect for her master could not enable her to re- 
strain, and she broke down altogether. 





“ Has the doctor been sent for ?” inquired the 
earl. 

‘** Yes, my lord,” replied the woman, “ but I’m 
sure it’s of no use.” 

“Of no use! What do you mean ?” 

“Because, my lord—because,” tremblingly 
answered the servant, looking nervously around 
her as she spoke, “the White Nun has been 
seen, and that always means——” 

Silence, woman!” sternly interrupted tne 

1. Return to your mistress’s room and do 


mot prate such nonsense as that. I will be with 


you in a minute.” 
But bet his lordship could quit the library 
he was@pbliged to seek once more the stimulating 


assist of the brandy. 

5 tess of Blackwater’s apartment was 
@ reli the , and everything in it seemed 
to speak im gloomy tones of ages long gone by. 

The wi “were panelled with old oak that 
time had blackened’to the similitude of ebony. 

Pins loft 4 and smassive mantelpiece was 
adorned with strange-looking heads carved from 
the solid wood, the door and window frames 
being ornamented in a similar manner. 

Tie furniture was of carved oak and walnut, 
the i ad hangings of heavy, dark ma- 
teriel 1 lack im the uncertain light, and 
thewhole effect was sombre and funereal as the 
earl ent | the room. 

He could not suppress a shudder as he ap- 
proached the ‘bed where the countess was lying 
—a shudder of dread and foreboding. 

Her Jadyship was very pale, her eyes were 
closed, her lips bloodless, and it was only by her 
almost ible respiration that he per- 
ceived she still lived. 

For a few moments, the earl contemplated 
his wife in silence, while mingled emotions 
coursed through his brain. 

He thought of the days gone by, before she 
had taken his name and title—of the time when 
the haughty beauty, the belle of park, Row, and 
ballroom, had bowed her head and confessed her 
heart his own. 

He thought of tke short but blissful honey- 
moon passed amidst the delicious scenery sur- 
rounding the lakes of Switzerland, free from tne 
conventionalities of society. 

He thought of the birth of his firstborn, of 
the pride and happiness of the young mother, 
and a choking sob arose in his throat as he 
turned away and passed his hands across his 
eyes. 

Me How long has she been like this?” he in- 
quired, ina low voice. 

“Not long, my lord,” replied the attendant. 
«¢ She seemea better, and was just a-going to take 
her medicine, when she suddenly started up 
a-listening. ‘Hark! she says. ‘Do you hear 
her awful laugh ? and then she falls back in- 
sensible.” 

«?T'was the laugh of the White Nun,” mut- 
tered the earl, recoiling, as though he had been 
struck. “I fearI haye acted too harshly, but 
this punishment is more than I deserve—more 
than [ can bear.” 

The minutes passed slowly away, and the 
silence of the sick-room was disturbed only by 
the muffled sobs of the lady’s-maid, who, seated 
in a corner, rocked herself backwards and for- 
wards as she gave way to.ner feelings of grief, 

Suddenly the countess moved. 

In a-moment the éarl was by her side. 

She opened her eyes and glancedslowly around, 
as though in searcn of someone. 

As her gaze fell upon her husband she smiled 
faintly and her lips moved. 

Beriding over her the earl took her thin and 
bloodless hand in his and said, in a voice broken 
with emotion : 

*T am here, darling.” 

The countess returned the pressure and whis- 
pered, evidently with effort : 

«J—am—going.” 

“No, no!’ said thé ‘earl, falling on his knees 
iby the side of the bed. “Do not saythat. ‘he 
doctor will be here shortly, and you will soon be 
well again.” 

« Never—in—this—world.” 

But the exertion was too much for ber. Her 
eyes closed and her head sank back. 
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[1 AM COME HERE TO STAY, JOHN NORBURY, AND YOU CAN'T GET BID OF ME.” ] 


** She isdying!” exclaimed the earl, frantically. 
“Quick, quick! Give her some wine or 
brandy.” 

The nurse poured the contents of a small 
glass, containing arestorative, between her lips 
and the countess slowly recovered. 

In a few minutes she had regained sufficient 
strength to speak again. 

** Do—not—mistake,” 
dying. I—can—feel it.” 

“Do not say so,” cried the earl. 
soon regain strength, and——” 

“Do not deceive yourself,” interrupted the 
countess, speaking more strongly, while a faint 
flush arose to her pallid cheeks, as the light be- 
comes stronger just before the lamp goes out, 
“death ‘is approaching swiftly. I can feel it 
coming. 

Here she was again obliged to pause, but 
another glass of the stimulant enabled her to 
progeed. 

_“I£ you wish me to die happily,” she con- 
tinued, “make me one promise, 1 beseech you.” 

The earl was too much overcome by emotion 
to speak, but he bowed his head affirmatively. 

# Promise me, my dear husband, to do jus- 
tice to our boy. Dismiss John Norbury from 
the Abbey and recall Morville,” 

_ “I will,” answered the earl, speaking with 
difficulty. ‘‘ You have my promise.” 

“Thank God!” exclaimed the countess, an 
expression of ineffable joy illuminating her 
tace. ‘Then I can die in peace.” 

For a few minutes she was silent, and her 
eyes assumed a far-off expression, as though 
she were gazing upon scenes beyond the reach 
of mortal ken. 

Then softly but distinctly she spoke again, the 
words seeming to drop from her lips: 

“Good bye, my dear husband. You—will— 
think —of —me—sometimes—when—I —am— 
gone. | t<emember—your—promise. Re—mem- 
—ber !’ 

Her eyes closed, her head sank back, and with 
a snmile upon her lips the Countess of Blackwater 
expired, 


she said. “I—am— 


“You will 





At first the earl seemed unable to comprehend 
that she was dead. He could not grasp the idea 
that he was in the presence of death. 

He rose to his feet and stood with dry and 
burning eyes, looking upon the senseless clay 
as though he expected it to move or speak 
again. 

Fortunately, at that moment the doctor ar- 
rived. 

He was too late to render assistance to the 
countess, but he saw that it was necessary to 
arouse the earl. 

“Take my arm, my lord,” said the medical 
man, “ard let us go downstairs.” 

Staggering and scarcely conscious of what he 
was doing he allowed himself to be led into the 
library. 

The doctor seated him in a chair, and pouring 
out a glass of raw brandy handed it to him, 
saying: 

“ Drink this, my lord.” 

The earl drained the glass, and then with a 
rush the events of the past hour came back to 
him, and he became conscious of his loss. 

Covering his face with his hands he bowed 
his head upon his knees, and his frame trembled 
with a strong man’s agony, while the big tears 
forced their way through his fingers. 

“That is all right,” muttered the doctor. 
“Now he is safe, and I can leave him.” 

And he quitted the room, closing the door 
softly behind him. 

Then leaving word with Burt that he would 
call in the morning, and advising the old man 
not to disturb his master, he mounted his horse 
and rode away through the snow, which was 
now falling in heavy flakes. 

The Earl of Blackwater remained seated in 
his arm chair. 

He commenced to feel the reaction of the ex- 
citement he had passed through, and of the large 
quantity of brandy he had imbibed. 

A somnolent feeling stole over him, and ina 
few minutes he fell into a deep sleep. 

The hours passed on, and the wax candles 





burned down, sputtered in their sockets and 
went out. 

The fire gradually expired and the library 
was in darkness. 

The servants had all retired to rest, and sleep 
had cast its downy wings over the Abbey. The 
stable clock struck two as the library door was 
gently opened and a dark form quietly entered 
the apart ment. 

The visitor carried a small lamp in his 
hand, but he was not apparently dependent on its 
said, for without pausing for a moment, save to 
shut the door behind him, he crossed the 
room to the corner where the iron safe was 
standing. 

Placing the lamp upon the floor, so that its 
flickering rays were thrown upon the lock of 
the safe he took a small bunch of keys from his 
pocket. 

Then slowly and deliberately he tried each 
Key, until he found one that fitted the lock. 

With a loud click the bolt shot back and the 
safe was opened, 

An exclamation of triumph escaped the 
stranger’s lips as he swung back the heavy 
doors and turned round to obtain the lamp. 

The light flashed upon his face as he did so 
and exposed the features of John Norbury. . 

The earl, who had been awakened from his 
lethargic sleep by the sound of his voice, gazed 
in silence upon his adopted son. 

Bewildered by the fumes of the brandy he 
had drunk he could not at first understand the 
meaning of what he beheld. 

Without speaking or moving he continued to 
watch, as Norbury tossed out the contents of the 
safe, 

Then by slow degrees the bitter humiliating 
truth began to force itself upon his mind. — 

Johw Norbury, for whom he had dismissed 
his own son, and caused him to become a wan- 
derer upon the face of the earth—John Nor- 
bury, for whom he had done so much, was rob- 
bing him. I 

Document after document the midnight robber 
abstracted from the safe, 
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Each one was carefully scanned and then 
thrown carelessly upon one side. 

At length he had looked through the whole 
of the contents, but evidently without success. 

“It is not here,” he muttered, rising to his 
feet. ‘“ What can have become of it ?” 

Again he inspected the inside of the safe, 
looked in drawers and underneath them and 
everyWhere that a paper might be concealed. 

“This is too bad,” - exclaimed, in a louder 
tone, “but I will not be foiled in this manner! 
The will must be about somewhere, for he 
would not have destroyed it without my having 
heard something about it. Perhaps I had 
better consult Snakesby before I proceed to 
search further.” 

And in pursuance of this resolution he took up 
the lamp and was about to leave the room. 

He had reached the door when the earl ex- 
claimed, in a voice rendered hard by the suffer- 
ing he had undergone : 

“Stay, ungrateful young man!” 

John Norbury turned deathly pale, and for a 
moment meditated immediate flight. 

But the trembling passed away and his 
cowardly soul regained courage as he thought 
t he had only an unarmed old man to deal 
with. 

“Come here, John Norbury,” continued the 
earl, “and, if you can, give a satisfactory 
explanation of the scene I have just witnessed.” 

Norbury slowly returned, and placing his 
lamp upon the table stood facing his bene- 
factor. 

“Now, young man,” said the earl, “have you 
anything to say in exculpation of your con- 
duct ?”” 

For a few moments Norbury hesitated. 


Should he confess all and throw himself upon- 


the earl’s mercy, or should be brazen it out and 
of necessity resort to an appeal of physical force. 
His course of action was decided by the Earl 
of Blackwater, who, marking the hesitation and 
confusion in his protégé’s countenance, ex- 
claimed, sternly ; 
“It is enongh, You need not speak, John 


ci 
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(‘I HAVE FOUND YOU AT LAST, MY DARLING.” 


) Norbury. I have seen quite sufficient to enable | 


me to decide upon the manner in which I 
ought toact. Not content with all I have done 


' 


for you, and with what I purposed to do for you | 


in the future, you would have acted the part of 
a midnight robber and have stolen from your 
benefactor and adopted father. Go, John 
Norbury! Leave the Abbey, ant never let me 
see your face again. The past I will pardon, 
but you can never more be to me what you 
have been. Go! quit my presence and I hope 
and trust that you will repent of the misery you 
have caused a lonely and friendless old man.” 

The earl pointed to the door as he spoke, and 
John Norbury turned half round, as though he 
were about to obey his injunctions. 

Then, with a sudden movement he sprang 
upon the unsuspecting old gentleman, and 
grasped him by the throat. 

‘* Where is the will?” he hissed out between 
his clenched teeth, while a malignant light 
seemed to gleam from his eyes. ‘ Where is the 
will ?” 

An expression of contempt crossed the earl’s 
countenance as he struggled with his cowardly 
assailant, and Norbury’s passion rose to boiling 

int. 
ee By Heavens!” he cried, as he twined his 
fingers around the earl’s throat, “if you do not 
tell me where the will is concealed you shall 
never see the light again.” 

Vainly the old gentleman struggled with his 
muscular adversary, but he came of a deter- 
mined race, and he would not give in. 

He succeeded in rising from his chair, and 
they rocked backwards and forwards in their 
encounter. 

For a moment the earl thought that he was 
saved. 

Norbury loosened his hold upon his throat, 
and the old gentleman turned in the direction 
of the bell-pull. 

But before he had time to move one step to- 
wards it Norbury had seized him again. 

He had only let go for a moment in order to 
obtain a fresh and stronger grip, 
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And now he commenced to compress the earl’s 
windpipe. The old man’s struggles grew fewer 
and gradually ceased until he sank backwards 
upon the floor. 

“Where is the will?” cried. Norbury, sinking 
on his knees by his side. 

The earl was still alive, but too much weak- 
ened to reply. 

In a moment Norbury sprang to his feet and 
pouring out some brandy held it to his lips. 

The old gentleman drank a little and began 
to revive. As soon as Norbury saw this he 
placed his knee upon the other’s chest and re- 
iterated his question. 

“Where is the will?” 

The earl’s face became more animated, ex- 
pression returned to his eyes, and his lips closed 
tightly with the old determination. 

“ By Heavens! if you do not at once inform 
me where you have concealed the will,’ ex- 
on the ruffian, “you shall die where you 

ie!” 

The earl remained silent. 

With a bitter oath Norbury again seized his 
throat and cried: 

*« This is your last chance! 
where the will is or you die !’’ 

‘* Spare my life,” murmured the earl, “and I 
will tell you.” 

‘*T will spare your life if you confess at once,” 
said Norbury. 

“Help me up,” cried the earl, in a hoarse 
voice. ‘I cannot breathe!” 

Norbury assisted him to rise, and then re- 
peated the question. 

4 Where is the will?’ Answer quickly, or 


Confess at once 


And he shook his fist savagely in the old gen- 
tleman’s face. 

The earl gasped two or three times as though 
he could not speak, and then almost inarticu- 
lately murmured : 

** Under the Snow.” 

“What do you mean, you drivelling old 
idiot ?”’ hissed Norbpry, in a hard, stern voice. 
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«Do you dare to make funof me? For the last 
time, where is the will ?” 

«* Under the Snow.” 

A mattered curse, a cruel, cowardly blow, and 
the ear) fell, 

His head struck against the projecting point 
of the fender, the blood oozed forth, and ne lay 
still and silent. 

Norbury lookedfor a moment upon the motion- 
less corpse and muttered : 

” He ‘brought it upon himself; I could not 
help it.” 

Then picking up the lamp he quitted the 
library. ‘ 

Passing noiselessly along the passage he took 
his way towards the smoking-room. 

In his favoprite attitude in front of the fire 
stood Captain Snakesby. 

With his usual contemptuous look he turned 
towards Norbury as he entered and uttered the 
single word 

“ Well?” 

‘It isn’t well,” replied John, sullenly, 

** What do you mean ?” 

* What I say.” 

** Look here, my dear boy,” exclaimed Snakes- 
by, firmly, ** be good enough to remember that 
you can’t play the fool with mx. Don’t forget 
that you are under my thumb, and now be good 
enough to tell me what you have done,” 

« Nothing,” answered Norbury, more submis- 


— 

* Have ha not found the will ?” 

‘‘No. It was mot in the safe,” replied John, 
‘and, what is worse, the earl was asleep in the 
library, and witmégsed me open the safe and 
search for it.” 

*“€onfusion !”’ cried Captain Snakesby, losing 
his ordinary coolness; “ you infernal bungler |” 

** He called to me as! was leaving the room,” 
continued Norbury, biting his lip at his com- 
panion’s reproaches, “ and ordered me to leave 
the Abbey immediately. I thought of your hint 
the other day, however, and before he could move 
I had him by the throat and demanded the 
whereabouts of the will.” 

“Good!” remarked  Snakesby. 
better !’ 

** But it was of no use,” said Norbury; “ for 
after all my troubie all I could get out of him 
was ‘Under the Snow,’ which he repeated 
twice.” 

** Under the Snow!” observed Snakesby. ‘I 
wonder what he meant by that ? We must think 
it over. And how did your little fiasco termi- 
nate ?”” 

** Why do you call it a fiaseo ?” inquired Nor- 
bury, indignantly. ‘I? you could’have done it 
better why didn’t you undertake the job ?” 

** No, my dear boy,” replied the captain, care- 
lessly, as he caressed his moustache. “It isnot 
very likely that I should do such dirty work 
while I have you to do it for me. But what 
ultimately became of your adopted father? I 
feel quite interested, dear boy; I assure you I 
do.” 

**Look here, Snakesby,” cried Norbury, pas- 
sionately, ‘cease your jesting, for I am in no 
humour for it.” 

“I was not jesting, my young friend,’ an- 
swered Snakesby, “‘ and even if I had been it is 
not what humour rou are in, but what humour 
I am in that dictates my speech. You seem to 
forget that you are in my power, and that if I 
chose to speak I could cause you to be——” 

“Enough! enough!” interrupted Norbury, 
distractedly. ‘‘ Why are you always raking up 
the past? Surely I have sacrificed enough for 
you !” 

"So long as you do not forget yourself and 
your position with regard to me I am willing to 
be silent,” replied Snakesby, witha cruel smile ; 
‘and now how about the Earl of Blackwater ?” 

“ He is dead,” answered Norbury, moodily, 

* Just as I expected,” exclaimed Snakesby, his 
lip curling with scorn, “and yet you do not 
consider that you have made a blunder, that the 
whole affair is a'failure and you a most eggre- 
gious blackguard.” 

** How could I have acted differentiy ?” 

“ In a dozen ways,” replied the captain, “ but 
now everything is im a pretty mess.” 


«That was 





«T don’t see it.” 

“Of course not! you never see anything until 
it is too late,” returned Snakesby, almost 
savagely. 

** Don’t provoke me too far, Snakesby,” cried 
Norbury, “or else you may make me do some- 
thing I should be sorry for.” 

What? Do you dare to threaten me?” ex- 
claimed the captain. ‘“ Pshaw, boy! you don’t 
know what you are talking about.” 

For a few minutes the, confederates were 
pas then Snakesby resumed the convetsa- 


n. e 

** But what is to ba done ? Here is the will lost, 
and the only person who could inform us of its 
whereabouts is dead !” 

“I could not help it,” answered) Norbury. 
ee He wouldn’t speak, He was determined to the 
last.” : 

* What could he have meant by ‘ Under the 
Snow ?’ ” said Snakesby. “Can he have concealed 
it somewhere ?” 

* He would have no want of opportunity,” 
a Norbury,” “for there is plenty of snow 
a 

" 2 bea sure you have searched the safe ?”” 


«¥ tly.” 
“ Did you examine the earl’s pockets ?” 
«No. « When he fell I left him.” 
** Then before we give it upas lost,” observed 
may ime » * that must be done.” 
\ of repugnance ‘crossed Norbury’s 
countenance. ° 
Snakesby observed it, and with a sneering 
laugh remarked: : 
“You are surely not afraid of the murdered 
man? If you did not fear him alive you need 
ngt be timid of him dead. _ Besides, T will 
you. Pick up the lamp and kad tne 
it} 


did not like the idea of re-entering 
the library where the old gentleman lay stiff and 
stark. 

But Snakesby’s power was too great to be 
resisted, and he was obliged to give way. 

Taking up the lamp he led the way towards 
the library. Placing the light upon the table 
he turned to the window and looked out upon the 
ptre shining surface of fallen snow. 

Once he had been as pure as that snow, but 
now 

Meanwhile Snakesby went through all 
the deeds that Norbury had previously ex- 
amined. 

He was determined to make sure that his 
companion had ‘not passed the ‘missing will 


When this was concluded he turned his 
attention to'the prostrate earl. ; 

“© Come here, my guileless young friend,” he 
observed, “and assist me’ in searching the old 
gentleman.” 

**T would rather not touch him again,” replied 
Norbury, with a slight shudder. 

**T’ll trouble you not to make an idiot of your- 
self,” answered Snakesby. ‘‘ You will haye to 
touch him and look at him to-morrow, so come 
along and learn a lesson of céncealing your 
feelings under a mask.” 

With great repugnance Norbury drew near. 

There is something unpleasant to most people 
in the presence of death, especially death caused, 
by violence. 

What then must be thé sensations of ‘the 
person by whom death has been caused ? 

With a great effort John Norbury assisted 
Snakesby in hunting through the earl’s pockets. 

But their search was in vain. 

A pocket-book, handkerchief and purse‘ they 
discovered, but no will. 

Snakesby was rising from the side of the body, 
a bitter anathema upon his lips, when his gaze 
was attracted towards the window. ’ 

Ha !” he exclaimed, “ what is that ?” 

Norbury looked in the same direction. 

“By Heavens!” he cried, “’tis the White 
Nun!” 

And as he spoke he ran towards the window 
and looked forth. 

A slight female figure, attired in spotless 
white—wnite as the very snow around her—was 
bending down just beneath the window. ~ ° 


For a moment Norbury could not discover 
what she was doing, then he perceived that she 
was scraping away the snow. 

“Now is the chance,” he exclaimed, “of dis. 
covering who and what is the White Nun! [ 
have often longed for this opportunity, and now 
L will take advantage of it.” 

And as hespoke he threw up the windew. He 
had not far to falland he sprang through, but 
unfortunately in his eagerness he touched the 
window ledge with his foot and was precipitated 
forward upon his face. He fell into the soft 
snow, however, and was not injured, Quickly 
recovering himself he rose to his feet and looked 
around him. % 

The White Nun had disappeared ! 

In vain he hunted all around for her. She 
had gone, leaving -no sign’ or trace of how or 
where she had vanished. 

Chilled with the cold morning air, Norbury 
was returning to the library window. 

Suddenly he grasped an idea. 

Before he went in he would examine the 
spot where he had observed her scraping away 
the snow. 

* Hastening across he found. that a’ few inches 
only had been removed. . 

An unaccountable feeling urged him to com- 
plete the operation, and he set to work with 
both hands. 

He had not removed half an inch of snow 
before he encountered something foreign. 

He could tell by the feel that: it was paper. 

His heart beat quickly, and all the blood in 
his body seemed to be. rushing into his head. 

The next moment he extricated a long, folded 
document. 

One glance assured him what it was. 

It was the missing will! 

Filled with elation he hurried across to the 
window, where Snakesby was now standing, and 
with the latter’s assistance re-entered the 
room. 

“T have it,” he exclaimed, breathlessly. 

“‘Have what?” asked Snakesby—“ the White 
Nun?” 

The will,” réplied Norbury, ‘but I haveto 
thank the nun for its discovery.” 

« How was that ?” 

** Why, the earl was right after all, and it was 
under-the snow, but it might have remained 
there until the next thaw unless the White 
Nun had commenced scraping away the snow 
from over the place where it had fallen.” 

** Well, I am sure we are very grateful to her 
nunship,” remarked Snakesby, “ but it will be as 
well to take another opportunity to return our 
thanks, for in a short time the household will 
be about, and it will hardly do for anyone 
to observe that we have not been to bed.” 

Norbury shut the window, and everything was 
replaced as nearly as possible in the safe. 

Then the arm ‘chair was placed near the earl, 
so that it might be as though he had fallen from 
it in a fit, and the injury on his head caused by 
accident. These little arrangements concluded 
the confederates retired to their rooms. 

Burt rose rather earlier than usual, in order to 
attend upon his master, whom he thought might 
require his services. 

Upon entering the library the first sight that 
met his gaze was his prostrate body. : 

‘He at once summoned assistance, and in 4% 
few minutes the earl was removed to his own 
apartment and a groom despatched for the 
medical man. a N 

The doctor on his arrival hurried up to the 
bedside and was not Jorg’ in delivering ms 
dictum. 

«A fitof apoplexy,” he said. The earl was 
not dead, but he had very little hope for him. _ 

“He must be kept perfectly quiet,” he addec. 
«Any noise or confusion might prove instantly 
fatal.” 

‘Of course the news was at once conveyed to 
John Norbury and his friend, who lost no time 
in making their appearance upon the scene. 

“Is his lordship sensible?” inquired Norbury, 
with genuine anxiety. : 

“No, sir,” replied Burt. ‘You can just see 
him breathe and that’s all.” 





A deep sigh of relief would haveshown anyone 
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jess overcome by his feelings than the butler | extreme, as the proces 
now thankful the young man was at this in-] as chief mourner woun 
the avenue of yews until they arrived at the | time was very hot. : 

“ Are you boys going out prospecting again 

who did not seem to be 


formation. 


Norbury now. prepared to enter the sick | Blackwater vault. 
John Norbury was obliged to be present, | to-day ?” asked Bender, 


chamber. , tt 

« Please, sir, the doctor says the earl is to be | owing to the tenor of the will, but he felt no particularly amiable that 

kept quite quiet,” said Burt, “and no one is to} grief and did not affect any. ; WO 
him.” On the contrary, his, bearing was. more suit- | luek lately and owed him 


disturb nim. 


« What do you mean, you insolent old scoun- | able for a wedding than a funeral. 
Stand out of the way.| The solemn words were spoken, and the cere- 


drel 2” cried Norbury. 


Let me pass, or I'll soon show you who is 
PY Blackwater Abbey. Your days of clamation behind him caused Norbury to turn 


master 0 


mony was just concluding, when a muttered ex- | t 


board and lodging. 
They had been for weeks searching all over 


he surrounding country 


been able to, find any, 


«Tt doesn’t seem much 


sion. with John ‘Norbury ~ ‘Their hands were rough and horny, their faces 
d its dismal length under bronzed by exposure to the sun, which at the 


day. 


The fact was, the two miners had been out of 


a long, bill tor their 


for gold, not having 


good to prospect,” re- 


luxurious ease and extravagance have passed, | his head. : ; a! ) 
tlined against the plied Meredith, witn a downcast air, “our luck 


my man, I can tell you.” 


Hurt and dismayed the old butler fell back | dark and gloomy background, stood the figure 
i 


and permitted Norbury to 
chamber. 


His lordship was lying on his back, the very | of the imagination, for she was beheld by the 
death—his cheeks pallid and| whole of the funeral cortége. 


semblance of 
bloodless, his eyes closed, 


slightest possible signs of respiration. 
While Norbury was gazing upon him the | appeared, she disappeared from view. 


doctor entered the room. 


“ Will he live, doctor ?”” inquired Norbury, | mourners returned i 
speaking in his ordinary tone 0 


jowering it in the least. 
The doctor shook his hea 


Under the yews, plainly ou 


enter the earl’s | of the White Nun. 
He could not be mistaken, it was no hantom 


and affording the| Exclamations of wonder, astonishment, and 
terror arose, and then, as suddenly as she had 
The torches were extinguished, and the 
n some: little confusion. 

¢ voice, without | John Norbury and Snakesby drank deeply 
that night, or rather morning, and the domestics 
d gravely, and was | were about a long while before they thought of 


is dead gone.” 
«'That’s a fact,” said Allen, “we haven't found 
anything for weeks, and I suppose we shail have 
to goto work for someone who is more fortunate 
than ourselves,” 
“A man must do something,” remarked 
Bender, “ when he hasn’t got 4 dollar in his 
pocket. I can’t afford to 
Bender’s manner was so disagreeable that it 
made Meredith’s eyes flash. He put his hand 
behind him as if to draw his pistol, but he 
thought better of it and replied, sullenly : 


«© We'll have one more 


about to reply, when his attention was drawn | retiring to their rest. 
m he beheld | partner.” 


to his patient. 


As Norbury was leaving the roo 


The eyelids flickered slightly, and the lips Burt, the butler, outside the door. 
and Meredith a shovel. P 


moved. 


The sound of John Norbury’s voice had ar- | seizing him by the collar. 
rested the spirit on the threshold of eternity. | been playing the spy upon my friend and my- 
Again the lips moved, but without emitting | self.” 


any sound 


Then followed a slight convulsion, and he | loose. : 


murmured : 
“ Under—the—Snow, 


” 


The next moment his head sank back, and the | be a good opportunity. 
Earl of Blackwater slept with his fathers... , “Let me go,” 


Pressing his handkerchief 


toconceal the glance of triumph he could not | “or I shall say something you mayn’t like.” 
d the room and found «Oh, you will—will you ?”” replied Norbury, 


restrain, Norbury quitte 
Snakesby. 
“Congratulate me,” he 


“The earl is dead, and Iam master of Black- | me?” 


water Abbey.” 


“Wz are masters of Blackwater Abbey,” cor- | master’s—death—than—you—choose—to say, 


rected Snakesby. 
“Wx, if you prefer it,” 


with a look of hatred. ‘What does it matter ? | opening the front door as he spoke. 


There will be plenty of money 
thing else. Hurrah! fora life of pleasure.” here again.” 


“Tt will be as well to kee 


the late master and mistress are buried,” xe-| butler out from the open door. 


marked Snakesby. 
“Please yourself,” answ: 
am sick of it.” 


“What is it I have heard,” continued the) “ Mr. Burt has alr 
captain, “ respecting a midnight funeral ?” 
that it has been the custom | as soon as you like—any of you—all of you. 
1 for. the Earls of Black- | are an idle, lazy. lot, and I.mean to have a yery 


“Why, it appears 
from time immemoria 


water to be laid in the family vaults at mid- different style of estab 
night. Everything is conducted in the usual | of Blackwater Abbey.” 


manner, with the addition 


being present carrying torches.” 


« What a ridiculous idea,’ 
“You will not sanction 
course ?” 

“Unfortunately I can’t 


Norbury. “It is one of the stipulations inthe| Ina rude wooden shanty, situated in the 
in the matter,” main street of Leadville, a town on the Rocky 


“ Well, I shall not attend, anyhow,” said the | Mountains in Colorado, two men were seated at 
captain, “I don’t like funerals, particularly | a table. 


will, so I have no power 


midnight enés.” 


“Ugh! don’t mention it. Let us have some | place was a drinking saloon, and the proprietor 


brandy and soda.” 


The days passed rapidly away in drinking, | brisk at the time. 


card playing, and billiards. 
No stranger arriving at 

would have imagined that 

death. " 


funeral arrived. 


The sable cortége assembled in the long This man had come to Leadville when it firet 


avenue, and: at half-past eleven the hearse, 
with its heavy black plumes, left the Abbey | not have a cent in his pocket, but by perseverance 


door. 


_ When ‘the coffins were removed from the | flourishing business. 
hearse, for the earl and the countess were to be 
interred side by side, the 

The scene was weir 


‘exclaimed Norbury,| ‘Ob, you do—do you?” shouted Norbury, 


At length the day, or rather the night of the | breakfast, for they boarded at the saloon in 


«« What are you doing here ?” cried Norbury, 
“I believe you have 


« Let me go,” cried the butler, striving to get 


« No, no, my man,” answered Norbury. 


have an old ¢core to settle with you, and now will 
” 


exclaimed Burt, losing his 
to his eyes, in order | temper as the young man shook him to and fro, 


_ | pushing him along the passage into the hall, 
cried, exultingly.| “Speak out, What baye you to say about 


« Why, I—believe—you—know—more of— 


roared the half-choked butler. 
« Take 
now, and every- | that, then! and never let me see your ugly face 
p up the farce until} And as he spoke he threw the unfortunate 


“If you please, sir,” exclaimed the. house- 
ered Norbury. “ I| keeper, who had been a witness of this scene, 
«if Mr. Burt is going to leave I will go also,” 
eady left, as you see,” 


answered Norbury, carelessly, “and you may go 
ou 


lishment now I am master 


of all the retainers 





’ observed Snakesby, 


such a farce, of, CHAPTER IV, 


, THE LUCK OF THE MINERS. 
help it,” answered - eo a 


In one corner of the room was a bar, for the 
was smoking a cigar, custom not being very 

It was about ten o'clock in the morning. 
Blackwater Abbey The two men, who were dressed in the red 
it was the house of | shirts, thiek bopts, and slouch hats such as are 
generally worn by miners, were eating their 
question, which was known as Bender’s. 
became celebrated as a mining centre, and did 


he had collected alittle money and now did a 
The men who were breakfasting were both 


the town trudged over 
ground. 


dith of his companion. 


I reckon.” 


a gentleman,’ 


“J don’t mind telling 


companion. 


been none of the best. 


heir to many thousands 


myself. So I came to 
months I have been loo 


Earl of Blackwater.” 
Meredith whistled. 

to,” he remarked. 

my lord.” 

«Come, don’t chaff,” 


« Not always, I hope. 


Champneys beantifully 


«That is the young 


swers to my letters.” 
“ Do you write often 





rches were lighted. oung, and were known in the town as Allen and |, 





and ghastly in the eredith. 





* Once every month, 


keep loafers.” 


try, and if we succeed 


T’ll bet you will be more civil to me and my 


The two men rose, Allen took up a pickaxe 


rovided with these tools 


they quitted the saloon, and walking througn 


the unequal mountain 


“Were you born in the States ?” asked Mere- 


“No. I’m an Englishman,” answered Allen. 
« You haven’t been used to this kind of work, 


«What makes you think so?” 
«Oh, I’m only a rough sort of chap myself, 
but it’s easy to see that you were born and bred 


Allen laughed musically. 


you who I am!” he ex- 


claimed; “ but I should not like everyone in 
tne town to.hear my story.” ' 

« They'll never get a word from me,” replied 
Meredith, whose curiosity was excited about his 


‘They had taken a liking to one another when 
they first met in Bender’s Saloon, and agreeing 
to work together had become partners. 

Their luck, however, as we have stated, had 


« You will scarcely believe it, but I was the 


ayear. I’man Oxford 


man, and can tals Greek and Latin as well as I 
can French and German, My father was 
offended because I loved a girl of whom he dis- 
approved. He struck me and told me togoout 
in the world. I resolved to make a fortune for 


America. For twelve 
king for that.same for- 


tune, my friend, and am sorry to say I haven't 
found it yet, My real name is Viscount Mor- 
ville Fitzallan, and I am the only son of the 


«That’s the strangest yarn I ever listened 


« Byery word of it’s true.” 
“Qh, 1 don’t disbelieve you for a moment, 


laughed Morville. 


«Isn't it what they call you over the other 
side of the Atlantic ?” replied Meredith. “We've 
no lords here though, so I suppose you will al- 
ways remain plain Tom Allen.” 


Look at this.” 


Morville produced a photograph from his 
breast pocket. It was the portrait of Leila 


executed. Her long fair 


hair was fowing over her shoulders, and a sweet 
smile played around the corners of her mouth. 
“Is this your girl?” asked Meredith. 


lady I am in love with 


and hope to marry some day,” replied Morville, 
adding, “It is very strange that I get no an- 


and Lbave never. heard 
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one word of Leila sincé I left England. It is so 
odd that sometimes I get alarmed, fearing that 


friends intercept my letters, thinking that a 
disinheritéd son is no match for her.” 
“Sne’s a lovely girl,” observed Meredith, 
giving him back the picture. “But, I say, your 
father must be a hard-hearted sort of a man.” 
«I will not say one word against him, though 
he behaved very cruelly to me.” 

« Aren’t your English lords very proud ?” 

Morville answered that they were considered 
the proudest aristocracy in the world, and the 
conversation dropped. 

If Morville had known that his mother and 
father were dead, and that Leila Champneys 
had expired in the nunnery, he would not have 
been so cheerful as he was. 

After walking a mile farther Meredith turned 
over a piece of rock with his spade and Mor- 
ville struck his pickaxe into the ground. 

« Hallo!” he cried, “* what’s this ?” 

«Something yellow,” answered Morville. 

Meredith bent down and began to scrape up 
the earth with his hands. Suddenly he uttered 
a loud cry and held up a large lump of some- 
thing. 

“ Hurrah! we’ve struck it!’ he exclaimed. 
« And we’ve struck it rich, my boy.” 

** Struck what ?” 

* Gold !” 

It was now Morville’s turn to become excited, 
and he too examined the ground which he had 
turned up. 

They found nugget after nugget, all of con- 
siderable size, and the more ground they turned 
up the more of the precious metal they dis- 
covered. 

Gold was everywhere. 

‘I guess we won’t go back to Leadville, ex- 
cept for food. We'll camp out here, and dig 
out this claim for all it’s worth,” said Meredith. 

They were almost crazy with delight at their 
find. The good fortune they had been waiting 
for had come at last, and they were made men. 

In the morning they were penniless, and 
threatened to be turned out of their boarding- 
house. Now they had a fortune. 

Such are the vicissitudes of mining life. 

Morville went at night to the town to get 
provisions, leaving his partner to guard the 
claim and take care of the gold they had already 
obtained. - 

To pay for what he wanted he had to take a 
nugget with him. Going into an assay office 
he neld out his lump and said: 

“ What is that worth P” 

The gold buyer tested and weighed it. 

“T’ll give you five hundred dollars for it,’ 
was the reply. 

Morville took the money and went to Ben- 
der’s Saloon, where he found two evil-looking 
fellows standing at the bar. 

Their faces were scarred, and it seemed as if 
they had been in many a bar-room fight. 

+p !” exclaimed Bender, “ what luck, my 
lad a? 

“ Pretty fair,” replied Morville, taking outa 
roll of bills. “We can pay: your account, any- 
how.” 

* You can ?” 

Bender opened his eyes wide in surprise. 

“It was a hundred and fifty dollars up to 
yesterday. Here isa hundred and seventy for 
you. Will you take that and call it square?” 

“ Why, certainly I will, and.stand drinks into 
the bargain. Where’s Meredith ?” 

“Up at the claim.” 

At this the two men we have mentioned 
glanced curiously at one another and got a little 
nearer to Morville, as if they began to feel an 


sity.” 
“ Where’s the claim ?” asked the cther man. 


his back on him. 


to leave the saloon without takin 
notice of Morville when the lan 
something has happened to her. ‘Maybe her | th 


em. 

“I say, you haven’t paid for those drinks!” 
ed ' 

“Hang ’em up,” was the reply. 


* Put ’em on the slate. 
and will pay to-morrow.” 
Saying this the two fellows quitted the bar- 
room, going along the street side by side and 
talking eagerly together. 
Bender looked at Morville. 
“Don’t you know the chaps?” he demanded. 
“Yes,” replied Morville; “one’s Bull’s-eye 
Jake and the other Tom Turner. 
worst characters in Leadville.” 
‘I don’t know two bigger scampsin town. You 
were a flat to show them that money and talk 
about your claim.” 
P” 


We're dead broke, 


«« They'll be on to you, as sure as I live,” said 
Bender, earnestly. 

“T don’t think it.” 

“ They’ve got no work and they’re desperate.” 


«T tell yon to look after them, that’s all,” re- 


Morville tapped his pistol-pocket significantly. 
“Tm armed !” he exclaimed, “and so is Mere- 


“Two can play at that game,” said Bender, 
“and if they catch you asleep where are you?”’ 
«* We shan’t both sleep at the same time ; we'll 
play weasel,” Morville responded. * 
« Well, I’ve warned you.” 

Morville thanked him for his 
tions, and going out bought a sack in which he 
put the provisions and whiskey he subsequently 


It was rapidly growing dark as he quitted the 


This fact prevented him from noticing that he 
was followed ata distance by two men, who 
were careful to keep themselves out of sight as 
much as possible. 
These men were Bull’s-eye Jake and Tom 
Turner, two of the most desperate ruffians in all 


They had been chased out of Cheyenne, Omaka 
and Deadwood cities, coming to Leadville as a 


Morville went on, unsuspicious of danger, only 
thinking of the great good fortune which had 
befallen him and his partner. 
Now he could go home soon, and being a rich 
man, claim Leila as his bride ; at least that was 
what he hoped and expected. 
Meredith had lighted a good fire, and was 
anxiously expecting his return, for he was hun- 


ait) Where’s the food ?” he asked. 

«In the sack,” answered Morville. 

«What made you so long ?” 

“T looked in to pay Bender.” 

** More fool you,” retorted Meredith. “ I’d have 

let him wait after what he said this morning. 

What did you get on the gold?” 

Morville told him as they both spread out the 

stores he had bought, contemplating a good 

meal, which their exertions made them think 

they well merited. 

“ Did you letout about theclaim to anybody ?” 

continued Meredith. 

TI said a few words to Bender.” 

** Was anyone else there ?” 

“Bull’s-eye Jake and Tom Turner.” 

Meredith brought his fist down on hig knee 

angrily. 

“ By thunder!” he exclaimed, “ we shall have 

interest in him. nye sony Aig 9 my are if we don’t! 
“ Claim, eh! , it?” said | knew those two fellows in Deadwood, and if they’ 

gf Cn aT Shee penton ate Ps SE laa aah Geetha: chee Teap eh Aneel 
“ What’s that to you °”? replied Morville. would have pui ® cord round their necks. But 
“ Nothing much." I only asked out of curio- | What's done can’t be undone. 


We must keep a 
sharp look-out. 


. Give me some of that Bourbon 
“You've got your answer then.” whiskey, and we’ll fall to at.our dinner.” 
Morville was justas hungry as his companion, 
“That's my business,” Morville said, turning | and for some time neither spoke a word. 

When they had finished tney 


Colbroke and entered the village inn which 
rejoiced in the sign of the “ Blackwater Arms. 





Tbe two men slouched round, and were about | pipes and sat by the fire smoking, 





——.., 





further} ‘Which of us will sleep first ?” asked Mor. 
stopped | ville 


“Iwill. We must keep watch and watch; 
say four hours each,” answered Meredith. 

“* Agreed.” 

Meredith soon dropped his pipe, and rolling 
himself in his blanket fell fast asleep. 

There was no moon that night, and the few 
stars visible gave very little light. 

At intervals during his watch Morville fancied 
he heard strange voices and saw figures moving 
about, but as no attack was made on him he pur 
it down to his imagination. 

Whatever might have been the intention of 
Bull’s-eye Jake and Turner they did not molest 
the miners that night. 

The following day Morville and Meredith were 

hard at work early, and their success exceeded 

their most sanguine expectation. 

Never had “ pocket” or surface mining proved 

so satisfactory. 

For over a month they continued their work, 

and at the end of that time they had exhausted 

the claim, but they reckoned they had dug up 

gold enough to give them ten thousand pounds 

apiece. ° 

Hiring a cart they arranged to take it into 

Leadville and realise upon it. 

“ This will be our last night,” said Merediti, 

joyfully. 

“What shall you do?” asked Morville. 

**When I have divided with you I mean to go 

to Chicago and start in business. What are 

your plans ?” 

“T intend to go to Denver, rig myself out and 

return to England at once.” 

** Good luck to you,” exclaimed Meredith, ‘I 

hope you will find your little girl all right.” 

The first watch that night was Meredith’s. 

Morville fell asleep, dreaming of Leila Champ- 

neys and wondering how she would receive him 

after his long absence. 

Suddenly he was aroused by the sound of a 

pistol shot. 

* Help! help!” he heard Meredith cry. 

Jumping up he saw his friend struggling with 

a couple of men. 

By the light of the fire he recognised them as 

Jake and Turner. The latter of them directed 

a bullet at him, which fortunatély missed its 

mark. 

Morville instantly replied, and taking good 

aim oo the cowardly ruffian dead on the 
und. 

At the same time Jake succeeded in plunging 

a knife in Meredith’s heart. 

Ms Now for you!” he cried, advancing to Mor- 

ville. 

The latter had another loaded barrel and did 

not wait for the miscreant to come to close 

quarters. ' 

He was a splendid shot, and Bull’s-eye Jake, 

who was close to the muzzle, received the charge 

in his heart. 

Throwing up his arms he fell forward a corpse. 

The two robbers were dead as well as Mere- 

dith, and Morville was the owner of all the gold 

which they had extracted from the soil. 

Sorry as he was for the death of Meredith, 

who had been a good friend to him, he was glad 

of the accession of fortune. 

He waited for daybreak, when he drove the 

cart containing the gold into Leadville and told 

the sheriff of the tragedy of the preceding 

night. 

is stury was not doubted for a moment, as 

Jake had been overheard in one of his drunken 

fits to say that he intended to attack the two 

lucky miners as soon as they had made their 

pile.” 

orville received & hungred thousand dollars 


for the gold, and at once started for New York 
on his way to England. 


Nothing occurred to him of any importance 


during his railway journey and voyage across 
the Atlantic. 


When he reached England he went direct to 


To his surprise he saw the name of John Burt, 


which was that of bis father’s butler, over the 





door, 








go 
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Walking in he saw Burt in the passage. 
“Burt,” he exclaimed, “what are you doing 


pe 


here 
The butler looked at him, rubbed his eyes, and 


uttered a cry of surprise. He knew the old 
familiar features of the young master, but he 
had a beard and was much altered, although as 
handsome as ever. 

“Why, bless my soul, if it isn’t Morville,” said 
Burt. ; 

“Yes, here I am, back again ; a rich man and 
my own master. But tell me all the news. iam 
anxious to know everything that has happened 
in my absence.” 

Burt opened the door of a parlour. 

“Come inside, my lord,” he exclaimed. 

Morville followed him into the room, and his 
heart beat high with anxiety. 





CHAPTER V. 
MISS SPINK AGAIN. 


“You must know,” began Burt, “ that when 
the countess died———” 

“What?” Morville interrogated. “Is my 
mother dead ?” 

“Yes, my lord; she died the very same day 
that your father had the fit which proved fatal 
to him.” 

“Both gone ?” 

“Miss Champneys went first.” 

Morville pressed his hand to his heart, and 
sinking into a chair, ejaculated, in a broken 
voice : 

“God, help me!” 

It was some minutes before he was sufficiently 
recovered to be able to hear the continuation of 
Burt’s tale. 

At length he said: 

“ Go on.” 

The latter told him all about the death of the 
earl and countess, of John Norbury and Colonel 
Snakesby, of the cruel, iniquitous will which 
robved him of his inheritance and left him a 
title without an estate, Leila Champneys’s re- 
ported death in the convent of the White Nuns, 
of the singular apparition and of the marriage 
of himself with the housekeeper when Jobn 
Norbury became the sole master of Blackwater 
Abbey. 

“So,” he added, “‘we took this public-house, 
my lord, and if we can do anything to make you 
comfortable, say so.” 

“Tshall stay here, Burt, for atime,” answered 
Morville, ‘‘as this is a great blow to me. So Jonn 
Norbury is the master ?” 

“Yes, andit’s my opinion that he killed the 
earl for his money, knowing that the will was 
wade in his favour.” 

“So you think ?” 

“TI can’t prove it, but he and that Captain 
Snakesby are a bad lot.” 

“Where was Miss Champneys buried ?” 

“That I don’t know, sir. Perhaps the lady 
superior of the convent will be able to teil 
you,” 

“Ah! yes. Sheisa Mrs. Torr, I believe.” 

“Yes, my lord; you have remembered rightly. 
It is Mrs. Torr to whom you will have toapply,” 
enjoined Burt. 

“T must see her grave.” 

_“ Will your lordship take any refreshment ? 
You seem weak.” 

“Isitany wonderafter hearing your disastrous 
and unexpected budget of news ?” 

“Well, no, it. isn’t, but if you are inde- 
pendent——” 

“Tt is not the money I want, but my darling 
Leila,” cried Morville, impatiently. «Can I for- 
get my love? Yet it is no use worrying you 
about that. I will not eat anything. Let me 
fave some brandy, and get mea bedroom. My 
iuggage is at the station. Will you send for 


Burt promised to comply with the request 
witnout delay, and hurried off, presently return- 
ing with the required stimulant, and leaving 
again immediately. 


Morville was deeply agitated. He stood in 





front of the fire, it being now the middle of De- 

cember, but comfortable as the room was he 

could not rest in it. 

. Hearing voices at the bar he opened the 
oor. 

Two men were standing at it, with flushed 
faces which showed that they had been drinking 
deeply. They were well dressed, but excited 
and violent in their words and actions. 

Outside the hotel was a tandem with a groom 
at the head of the horses. 

“I tell you, John Norbury,” said the elder 
man, “that I must and will have money.” 

“Go to the deuce, Snakesby,’’ replied the other. 

The mention of the names seemed to have the 
effect of a galvanic shock on Morville, for he 
recognised at once the usurper and his friend. 

You can’t bully me, my dear fellow,” ex- 
claimed the captain. ‘I know too much about 

ou.” 

«Haven't I given you ten thousand pounds 
this year?” asked Norbury. ‘“ You are a blood 
sucker !” 

**No more than you ought to do.” 

“<T will not be tormented and ruined by you. 
Take another five thousand and go.” 

‘Oh, dear, no,” replied Captain Snakesby. 
“No, you don’t, dear boy. Isnall never leave 
you.” 

“You have feathered your nest pretty well 
out of me.’ 

“ Not nearly enough, though I must confess I 
have done pretty weil.” 

“T’vea good mind to——” 

Norbury paused abruptly. 

“Treat me as you did theearl,eh? Don’t 
open your mouth to fiil other people’s.” 

** What do you mean ?” 

“T could hang you, that’s all !” 

John Norbury turned deathly pale and 
trembled violently with rage. 

“You shall not insult me,” he said, clench- 
ing his fists. 

“I will as often as I like, for I am your 
master.” 

Norbury lost all control over himself and 
struck the captain in the face. Burt had gone 
upstairs with his wife to see after the bedroom, 
and there was no one but Morville to interfere, 
which he did not choose to do. 

He recoliected tne old adage: 

«« When thieves fall out nonest men come by 
their own.” 

“Villain!” cried Snakesby, “I will be revenged 
for this.” 

He was no match for a young and vigorous 
man like his opponent in a fight and heaid not 
return the blow. 

“Get out,” retorted Norbury, kicking him 
towards the door. 

Snakesby disappeared, shaking his fist and 
vowing vengeance. 

“The cur,” muttered Norbury. “I hope he 
is satisfied now.” : 

At this moment Morville, towering like a 
giant, stepped out of the coffee room and ap- 
peared upon the scene. 

«« Your conversation proves you to be a nice 
pair of ruffians,” he remarked, sarcastically. 

With a frown, Norbury coolly. took stock of 
him. . 

‘** Who in the world are you I should like to 
know ?” he aemanded. 

Morville made a siight bow. 

‘Tam the Earl of Blackwater, at your ser- 
vice,” he replied. 

«The deuce you-are. I thought Morville Fitz- 
allan was dead. But anyhow you can’t prove 
anything against me.” 

“I rather think your’ accomplice, Captain 
Snakesby, will help me to prove that you were 
accessory to my poor father’s death:” 

Norbury seemed to be’stricken with a sudden 
fear. 

He bestowed one frightened, startled look on 
the honest face of Morville and muttering “I 
must see Snakesby,” rushed to the door. 

Ina moment he had jumped into the tandem, 
and whipping up the horses started at a furious 
pace along the le 

The horses were alarmed at this sudden 
start and bolted, disregarding the vain attempts 


€ 





of their half-drunk, half-mad driver to hold 
them in. 

After going about two hundred yards he had 
to make a curve to avoida waggon-load of hay 
which was coming along. 

At the side of the pavement was a lamp- 
post. 

Against this the furious horses dashed the 
tandem, upsetting the lamp-post: and shivering 
the light dog-cart to splinters. 

John Norbury was cast violently into the 
road and fell on his head, while the wheels of the 
waggon passed over his legs, causing him to be 
horribly crushed and mangled. 

This awful catastrophe had been witnessed 
from the door of the “ Blackwater Arms” by 
Morville, who, accompanied by Burt, ran up 
to the scene of the accident. 

The horses had galloped up the road and 
were being pursued by the grooms. 

«This is a bad job,” said Burt, looking at the 
insensible young man. 

‘What shall we do with him ?” asked Mor- 
ville. 

“T don’t think we can do much, my lord, A 
man’s wickedness is sure to find him out sooner 
or later. ‘Vengeance is inine,’ saith the Lord, 
and He has dealt with him. Let me see whose 
house that is.” 

He looked up. 

“That belongs to Miss Spink, your lordship’s 
cousin. You remember her, of course?” he 
added. 

“Very well indeed.” 

Miss Spink appeared on tie doorstep. 

« Bring the injured man in,” she exclaimed. 
«‘My servant shall run fora doctor.” 

Morville and Burt took him up in their arms, 
as if he had been a child. He was groaning 
deeply, and appeared to be suffering great pain. 
He was placed on a sofa, and Miss Spink looked 
hard at Morville. 

“I know your face,” she exclaimed. “Is it 
—can it be Morville ?” 

“The same, my dear cousin. Just returned 
from the State of Colorado, waere I have made 


twenty thousand pounds. The Earl of Black-- 


water can live on that, if he has been robbed of 
his birthright.” 

“ Well, well,” said the littlelady, “ Providence 
does work in a remarkable way. You have 
turned up again just as this wretch has been, I 
hope, killed.” 

“Don’t be vindictive, cousin,” replied Mor- 
ville. 

«You don’t know all he has done.” 

“It was my father’s fault in giving him the 
opportunity.” 

John Norbury moved uneasily, and his lips 
parted. 

“I did not mean to kill the earl,” he mut- 
tered. ‘He wouldn’t give up the will.” 

Everyone was amazed at tais revelation. 

“Do you hear that?” cried Burt. ‘ What 
did I tell you, my lord ?” 

“Hush !” replied Morville, “he is about to 
speak again.” 

The lips moved a second time. 

“I burnt the will one night,” continued Nor- 
bury. “ Morville seemed to appear in a dream, 
and I thought if I drank myself todeath, as I 
have been trying to, he snould come into his 
own, and that villain Snakesby get nothing.” 

Miss Spink looked triumpiantly at Mor- 
ville. 

Norbury now appeared to collapse ; his limbs 
trembled ; a rattle sounded in his throat and a 
film came over his eyes. 

“‘ Mother,” he murmured, “I’m coming, I’m 
coming.” 

Those were the last words he uttered, and by 
the time the doctor arrived he was perfectly still, 
his face having a ghastly appearance. 

The medical man made an examination of the 
briefest kind, and, looking up, ex:laimed : 

«It is all over.” 

“Is he dead?” asked Miss Spink. 

“Yes, ma’am; Mr. Norbury is acorpse. I 
thought he would meet with an accident some 
day; he drank so hard and drove too fast.” 

** Too fast to last. He went the pace a little 
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too heavily to make old bones,” remarked Mor- 
ville. 

*T am sorry to say that no one will regret 
him in the county, for he gnever did a good or 
kind action yet,” replied the doctor. “Still, it 
is a good thing for Morville, if we can find him, 
He has become Earl of Blackwater now, and 
will take the ADbey and the estates after Mr. 
Norbury’s death.” 

Miss Spink extended her hand, 

“This is thé Earl of Blackwater,” she ex- 
claimed. 

“What!” said the doctor, “‘my old friend 
Morville come back? How altered you are, 
my lord !” 

*‘ Not for the worse, I hope ?” 

“On the contrary, you are more manly and 
handsomer.” 

* Thank you for the compliment, doctor.” 

Morville was pleased to find himself so well 
received by the people of the village, who had 
known him since he was a child, and his joy was 
only darkened by the mournful intelligence of 
Leila Champneys’s untimely end. 

Norbury’s remains were conveyed to the village 
mortuary, and Morville was about to take leave 
of Miss Spink, when that lady stopped him in 
his adieu. 

“I want to celebrate your return,” she ex- 
claimed, ‘and beg the honour of your com- 
pany at our dinner party to-morrow.” 

“ Pray excuse me,” he replied. 

““ Why?” 

** Because I shall have to go into mourning 
for my parents, and I cannot yet mix in s0- 
ciety.” 

«TI will accept no excuse; but is there no one 
else you wish to go into mourning for, my lord 
of Blackwater ?” 

Morville’s eyes filled with tears, and he 
grasped the little woman’s hand. 

**Do not speak to me on that subject,’”’ he 
replied. “It is too exquisitely painful. The 
wound is too recent. I cannot bear it, nor do 
I dare to think of it.” 

** Then you still love Leila Champneys ?” 

“Love her! I adore her memory, and shall 
now remain single for her sweet sake.” 

“ That’s what the men say at first,” replied 
Miss Spink, “ but I will promise to have some- 
one in this house to-morrow night whom you 
cannot help liking.” 

“« Impossible.” 

«We shall see. Promise me you will come.” 

“I will come to oblige you, but I will not 
look at your pretty girl,’’ Morville answered. 

** Don’t forget,” exclaimed Miss Spink, hold- 
ing up her finger warningly. 

They shook hands and partéd, Morville re- 
turning to the inn, having made up his mind 
to go at once to the Abbey and take possession 
of his ancestral home. 

When he reached the inn he was received by 
Burt, who informed him that his luggage iad ar- 
rived and that his room was perfectly ready for 
him. He advised him to take some dinner, 
incidentally mentioning some delicacies which 
he had prepared for his own table, such as lake 
perch and hashed venison. 

*‘Not now, Burt,” he replied. “The Abbey 
is mine, and I will go there at once. Captain 
Snakesby shall not sleep under that root to- 
nigpt.” 

“Right, Mr. Morville. I like your spirit.” 

““The dear old home in which. I passed my 
youth has been’ too long defiled by thieves and 
sharpers.” 

‘“* Ay, and worse, my lord.” 

*“What mean you?” 

“‘ Murderers.” 

“I fear what you say is true. To-morrow I 
shall dismiss all the servants and shut the place 
up. When I have visited Leila’s grave I shall 
go abroad to seek forgetfulness in change of 
scene, for, as the poet sings, the hardést lesson 
taught a lover yet is to forget. Order me a fly 
at once.” ‘ 

“May I go with your lordship ?” asked Burt. 

«* With all the pleasure in life.’” 

“I owe a grudge to that fellow Snakesby, and 
should like to sée him furned out.” 


helped to harness the horse himself. In five 
minutes the fly was ready, and Moryille was 
driven, with the butler to tae Abbey. 

His mirid went back a year or more, as he 
drove along the splendid avenue of elm trees 
which adorned the road up to the park, 

At last the Abbey was reached, and Captain 
Snakesby was seen on the steps under the 
portico smoking a cigar. 

« What do you want here, fellow,?” he asked 
of Morville, , [ 

“Tam the Earl of Blackwater, you rascal!” 
replied Morville. “And I have come. to clear 
out your nest of vipers.” 

*« Bah !” returned Snakesby, ‘‘ you are only a 
penniless lord. This place belongs.to Mr, Nor- 
bury.” , 

“The villain is dead.” 

“Dap!” echoed the captain, completely 
astonished. 

“ Yes ; he was thrown out of his trap in the 
village. You can see his body in the mortuary 
if you like,” continued Morville. ‘The will. is 
destroyed. Iam master heré.” 

“ Well, if that is so, I think I will—er—take 
my departure. Ups and downs in life, you 
know, and all that sort of thing. Not sorry for 
Norbury though, not a bit. Ta!ta! I’m 
off ”? 


“ Not yet.” 

“Eh?” 

“‘T haven’t done with you.” 

Saying this Morville seized him by the collar 
of the coat and told Burt,to kick him, which he 
did with a good will. 

After his castigation Captain Snakesby 
slunk off like a whipped hound. 

Giving a few directions to his steward Morville 
said to Burt: 

«‘ Now I can eat. Let us return to the village, 
and I will do justite to your perch and your 
venison and also your wine, which is a beverage 
I have been a stranger to while I lived in Lead- 
ville, Colorado.” 

“You are heartily welcome, Mr. Morville,” 
replied Burt—* my lord, I mean.” 

“Call me by the name you know me best by.” 

They got into the fly once more and were con- 
veyed to the “ Blackwater Arms,” 





CHAPTER VI. 
A GREAT SURPRISE. 


On the following evening, when Miss Spink 
gave her little party, her rooms looked very 
nice. 

It being near Christmas time she had decorated 
them with holly and other evergreens, and at 
eight o’clock her guests, all inhabitants of the 
village, were present, with the exception of 
Morville, who did not come till. half an hour 
later. 

When he arrived he greeted his old friends, 
for he was well acquainted with everyone in the 
room. 
“Welcome to the Earl of Blackwater,” ex- 
claimed Miss Spink. ‘‘He has shown what 
sterling worth there is in him by his conduct, 
and I am proud of him.” 

“Where is your very pretty girl?” asked Mor- 
ville. 

“‘My paragon of beauty ?” 

“ tear ’ 

Miss Spink drew aside a curtain which. was 
looped at the end of the room, and a girl dressed 
in pale blue silk advanced. 

Morville uttered an exclamation of sur- 
prise. ' 

** Leila !”’ he cried. ‘ 

She advanced towards him, saying: 

“Yes, my own, it is I.” 

‘I have found you at last, my darling.” 

He placed his arm round her waist and gazed 
tenderly in her face. 

“Let me explain what, must seem to all a 
mystery,” exclaimed Miss. Spink, 

Everyone crowded round her, and there was a 
dead silence while she continued her remarks. 





ling, and adopted.a scamp in his place, Miss 
Champneys, who is the best girl living or who 
ever lived, came: to me,” 

. “To you?” said Morville. 

’ “© Yes. Iam the arch conspirator. She has 
been in this house ever since, and no one but 
her parents knew it. We gave it out thatshehad 
become;one of the White Nuns, and my plot 
was this. I wanted to work on the supefstitious 
fears of the earl and make him do justice to his 
son Morville. With that end in view I made 
Leila dress asa.White Nun and go to the Abbey 
on the night of the countegs’s death, for I had 
been there myself and knew she would die.” 

“Did you get my letters from Colorado?” 
asked Morville. 

“‘ Every one.” , 

** Why did you not answer them ?” 

Because Leila ahd I knew you were well, 
knew you would come back, knqw that Jobn 
Norbury would come to a bad end, knew that 
you loved Leila, and we wanted you to try to 
make the fortune you always spoke of as being 
possible in your new El Dorado. You have 
proved yourself a man in every sense of the 
word, and I think you ought to admit that Iam 
a clever little woman.” 

«*My dearest Miss Spink, you are the best in 
creation,” replied Morville. 

“ Don’t compliment an old maid like me, talk 
to your newly-found love and let somebody give 
us some music.” 

The advice was acted upon. 





CHAPTER VII. 
AN UNEXPECTED ATTACK. 


In a few weeks Morville was married to Miss 
Champneys, who thus becamie Countess of Blaci- 
water. 

They were happy together, and became 
deservedly popular in the county, everyone being 
glad that Norbury had been ousted from the 
position which he never ought to have been 
placed in. 

Morville, however, made one great mistake in 
thinking that Captain Snakesby would let him 
alone. 

The captain was not that kind of a manat 
all. He was a man of resources and had a fertile 
brain. : 

It is true he had’ béen ignominiously turned 
out of the Abbey, but he turned up again in the 
most unexpected manner and with the most un- 
blushing effrontery. 

One morning, about a month after Morville’s 
marriage with Leila, a carriage drove up to the 
Abbey and two men alighted. 

«* Whom shall I announce ?”’ asked the servart 
who answered the noisy summons at the door. 
“Say Captain Snakesby and a friend,” was 
the reply. , 
The captain was looking well, though rather 
shabbily dressed, and he twisted his moustacne 


with his usual nonchalance. 


In a few moments Morville himself camé to 
the door, looking indignant at the intrusion upon 
him. 

“ Scoundrel!” he exclaimed. ‘‘ How dare you 
come here ?” 

«My dear fellow, I date do anything. Some- 
thing like Nelson—don’t know what fear is.” 

«* What do you want?” 

“Only to serve a writ on you.” 

«I don’t understand you,” replied Morville. 
Captain Snakesby turned to his companion 
and nodded his head carelessly. 

«¢ Moses,” he said, “just enlighten his igno- 
rance, won’t you ?” : 
“Qertainly,” answered thé companion, wn0 
was a short, thick-set man, with an oleaginous 
countenance, indicating that he belonged to the 
Hebrew persuasion atid was one of the chosen 
ones, whose business in life is to do the dirty 
work of the law. “My lord,” said Moses, “1 
hope you will pardon me, but pismess is pisness, 


“What on earth are you driving at?” inter- 








Burt at once went to the stable yard and 


‘ “When the late Earl of Blackwater struck 
his son, dismissed him, cut him off with a shil- 


rupted Morville. 
“ Vait just a little vhile, my lord.” 
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«“T’vye a good mind to kick you out.” 

“Don’t do that. I’m a lawyer’s clerk, my 
lord, and know something about the law.” 

«Come to the point !’’ 

«This is the document, my lord, to which I 
want to call -your particular attention,” réplied 
Moses. 

Morville took a paper which was handed to 


im. 

«Served like a lamb, so help me!” cried 
Moses. 

Morville opened the paper, and reading it 
found that it was a writ of ejectment. 

«J can’t understand this,”’ he cried. 

Captain Snakesby knocked the ash off the 
fragrant Havanna he was smoking. 

“My lord,” he said, “I can easily explain 
everything, if-you will -have the kindness;to 
allow me.” 

He spoke in a tone of mock politeness, and 
there was a sneer upon his lips. 

“Proceed,” replied Morville, laconically. 

“When John Norbury destroyed the will ina 
fit of drunkenness and remorse, which your 
amiable father made in his favour, he was the 
heir to this splendid property.” 

“Well ?” 

“A few days afterwards he thought of his old 
friend Snakesby, and he made a will in his 
favour.” 

“ Impossible !”? 

“What I state is the fact.. I hold John Nor- 
bury’s will, which gives me possession of Black- 
water Abbey and all the estate belonging to it. 
Fight the case, if youlike. - You are served with 
a writ of ejectment, and we are not afraid of a 
court of law.” 

“No, ve like the law,” said Moses, rubbing 
hishands. ‘Ihave served the writ; his lord- 
ship vill put in an appearance; then ve draw 
our declaration ; he vill plead ; ve join issue, and 
> case vill be tried. Oh! the lawis aglorious 
thing.” 

Morville looked angrily at the pair. 

“This is some base conspiracy,” he observed. 

“Call it what you like,” replied Captain 
Snakesby. 

“You are a vile ruffian, capable of anything.” 

“ Beware, my lord ; your remarksare libellous, 
and if I sue you for defamation of charactet you 
may lose some of the money you were lucky 
enough to make in America.” 

_ Morville was greatly upset, because he knew 
that if what Captain Snakesby said was true 
he would have to give up the Abbey. 

John Norbury’s father was dead, and he had 
no relation living who, could claim anything, but 
tne will, if really made while he was actually 
in possession of the estate after the death of 
the earl, would give Captain Snakesby all he 
wanted, and he did not see how he could set it 
aside, 

Keeping up his courage he assumed a defiant 
attitude, and looking the captain boldly in the 
face said : 

“The law shall decide.’ If the property is 
legally yours of course you will get possession. 
will take this writ to my lawyer.” 

The Jew put his finger on his nose. 

“I shay,” he exclaimed, in a low tone. 

“e What P”’ I 

“Can I speak with you, my lord ?” 

Captain Snakesby turned away, as if he were 
not interested in this bye-play. 

“Certainly,” answered Morville. 

“Vat you vant to go to law for?” said 
Moses. ‘You spend your money and you lose 
after all. I tell you vat you do.” 

“Eh?” 

“I'm acting as your friend.” 

ee Go on.’ 

“You pay him off—see ?” 

“ Buy him 2” echoed Morville. 

“Yes, my lord; give him fifty thousand 


_ 


Pounds and he vill give up all claim. Better | 


to give that than lose all.” 

Morville did not feel inclined to. make any 
terms with the rascals. 

“TI will not listento you,” he cried. “Begone! 
or I will have you turned away.” 

His attitude was 0 threatening that the 








Jew hastily retreated, and both he and the 
captain took their’ departure. 

Morville determined to act at once, and after 
speaking a few words to his wife he ordered the 
carriage and set out for London, where his 
solicitor, Mr. Norris, of the firm of Norris and 
Norris, resided. 

Leila advised him to make no concession to 
such a man as Captain Snakesby and tenderly 
kissed her husband as he 'took his departure. 

‘The firm of Norris and Norris was a very 
ancient one, and although it had at one time 
consisted of two brothers, then of father and 
son, and finally only of the son, yet the designa- 
tion had remained the same. 

Norris and Norris ‘bore a reputation almost 
unique in the profassion. 

Any case that they undertook might be de- 
pended upon as being genuine, for if there was 
anything shady or suspicious about it it was of 
no use taking it to Norris and Norris. 

Ts Mr. ‘Norris in?” inquired Morville of a 
clerk, who was successfully engaged in the effort 
of doing nothing, with the aspect of being 
busily employed. 

“He has not yet arrived, sir,” answered the 
young gentleman, “but he will be here in a 
few minutes if you would like to wait.” 

Morville consented to wait, and for ten 
minutes walked impatiently up and down the 
little apartment; chafing at the waste of time. 

At the end of that time Mr. Norris arrived. 

He was a middle-aged man, prematurely 
bald, but with an expression of rectitude upon 
his countenance that would have recommended 
him at once to a physiognomist. . 

“What is your opinion of the case, Norris ?” 
said Morville, after he had explained his busi- 
ness. ‘ What is your advice ?” 

The solicitor compressed his lips and uttered 
a short prefatory cough. 

“Ahem! Well, my lord, your question is 
rather a difficult one to answer.” 

** How so ?” impatiently cried Morville. 

« Because my opinion and my advice do not 
coincide,” answered the lawyer. ‘‘ With regard 
to my opinion, I have no doubt whatever that the 
claim is a false one, and that the man who brings 
it forward is a—ahem! But, on the other hand, 
he has a properly signed and authenticated will, 
and the proceedings he has taken are perfectly 
legal and without a flaw.” 

«That may be,” exclaimed Morville, “ but the 
man is a rogue, a swindler, and a scoundrel of 
the deepest dye.” 

«But, my dear sir,” replied Norris, imper- 
turbably, “although you could prove what you 
have just said twenty times over it would not set 
aside the will or upset the proceedings.” 

** But £ will not be robbed of my property,” 
cried Morville, excitedly, ‘I willnot permit an 
impudent impostor to steal my birth-right in 
this manner! I will fight it to the bitter 
end.” 

“Very good, my lord,” observed Mr. Norris, 
with true professional coolness, ‘only, remem- 
ber, I have given you my opinion that we have 
not a leg to stand upon.” 

**T don’t care for that.” 

«‘T have considered all the facts in the case,” 
continued the lawyer, “‘ and our only point is the 
plaintiff's bad character. Humph! I: wonder 
now if our friend Mr. Smart could ‘assist us on 
this occasion? Isnouldn’t wonder—I shouldn’t 
wonder.” 

The latter portion of this speech was spoken 
half aloud, to himself, and after a few mo- 
ments’ reflection he said : 

«Now, my lord, if you will accompany me I 
will introduce you to a man who may be of some 
service tous. Mind,I don’t promise it, but it 
is a last chance.” 

Morville led the way into the cab that was 
waiting outside, and Norris having given the 
driver the address, his lordship inquired whom 
it was he was about to see. 

«A man of the name of Smart,” replied the 
solicitor, “ and one of the cleverest detectives in 
London. Of course I don’t want to raise your 
hopes, but itis just possible that this Captain 
Snakésby may have done something, committed 
some crime, or in some way brought himself 

¢ 








within the power of the law. If so, we hold the 
upper hand and shall be able to make our own 
terms, and Smart is the man to tell us of this 
soi-disant captain’s antecedents if anyone can.” 

Morville, who before this had been in the 
valley of despair, was now correspondingly 
elated. 

The quarter of an hour thatelapsed before the 
cab drew up outside an old-fashioned house in 
the Adelphi seemed an age, and Mr. Norris— 
who was nothing if not dignified—appeared to 
his lordship’s excited mind to be delaying on 
purpose to aggravate him. 

Fortunately the detective was disengaged 
when they arrived, so that no time was lost, 
and they were shown into the private office at 
once. 

‘Good morning, sir,’”’ exclaimed Smart, a 
small but vigorous-looking man with piercing 
black, beadlike eyes. ‘‘ Hope you are well, Mr. 
Norris. Take a chair, sir.” 

His visitors having seated themselves, Mr. 
Smart leaned back and prepared himself to 
listen. 

The lawyer opened the business, introducing 
the Earl of Blackwater and recapitulating the 
chief points of the case. 

«‘Humph,” observed the detective, after a few 
moments’ silence, ‘‘ Mr. Moses we are acquainted 
with, he has been on our books for some time, 
but who can the other be ?” 

«Can you give me any information, my lord,” 
he continued, turning to Morville, “that would 
assist mé in identifying him ?” 

“He is tall and dark,” answered Morville, 
‘“‘ with a most cynical expression of countenance. 
His hair——” 

«Pardon me, my lord,” interrupted the detec- 
tive, I did not mean that sort of information. 
That is worth very little. A man can dye, shave, 
or weara wig. I meant any marks, peculiarities 
of speech, or expression, mannerisms, or any- 
thing of that kind.” 

Morville hesitated for a moment, and then 
replied : 

«I cannot speak from personal experience, but 
I have heard from one of my father’s old ser- 
vants, the butler in fact, who lived for some 
time in the house with him, that he is a very 
heavy drinker, and that after a certain amount 
of brandy and water, his favourite beverage, he 
is in the habit of telling long tales about 
India.” 

The detective whistled through the speaking 
tube by the side of his table, and Morville con- 
tinued : 

«One other circumstance I have noticed my- 
self that might aid you to recognisé him. He 
has a very peculiar scar on the back of the left 
hand, whith looks as though——” 

«Thank you, my lord,” interrupted the detec- 
tive, with a peculiar smile, “I think I know tie 
man.” 

Then taking up the tube again, he said : 

“Bring me album number 7, male.” 

A few minutes’ pause elapsed and a clerk 
entered the room carrying a large-sized photo- 
graph album. 

Placing it on Smart’s table he silently retired. 

«One moment, if you please,” said the detec- 
tive, turning over the leaves until he found the 
one herequired. ‘Can you recognise Captain 
Snakesby in this photograph ?” 

“It is the image of him,” exclaimed Mor- 
ville. 

“I thought so,” answered the detective, 
“directly you mentioned the brandy and water, 
and when you spoke about the scar on his hand, 
I was certain.” 

** But who is be?” inquired Mr. Norris. “* That 
is the most important part of the business.” 

«IT can tell you his history,” answered Smart, 
turning over the album until he found the page 
he wanted, “‘ up to—up to—three years ago.” 

Then he commenced reading, in a dry, hard 
voice : 

«‘¢ Born in Yorkshire; hum, hum; father a 
gentleman; hum; ran away from school with 
schoolmaster’s watch and snuffbox; hum, hum. 
Sent to Oxford—discovered cheating at cards; 
received scar on back of left hand; student he 
was playing with pinning hand, card and all 
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down to the table with a fork, on discovering foul 
play. Went out to India; hum, hum; joined 
Madras police ; djsmissed for peculation in three 
months. Returnedto England. Convicted, one, 
two, three, four, five—bum—eleven times of 
billiard sharping; hum, hum; last conviction, 
six months for fraud.’ 

“TI think that is sufficient, my lord, to show 
you the man’s character, and if you will be kind 
enough to call again—num, yes—I had better 
say in forty-eight hours—the day after to- 
morrow—lI shall have some further information 
for you. Good morning, my lord ; good morning, 
Mr. Norris. You will excuse me hurrying you 
away, but my time is not my own, it belongs to 
my clients.” 

** What do you think of it ?” inquired Mor- 
ville, when they were once more in tne cab. 

“It is impossible to say,” replied the 
solicitor. ‘‘But from Smart’s manner I have 
every hope. From what I know of him I do not 
think he would have asked us tocall again with- 
out he had some expectation of bringing the 
affair to a successful conclusion. And now 
you must pardon my leaving you, but I am so 
extremely busy. If you will callat my office— 
the same time the day after to-morrow—I shall 
be at your service.” 

The interval seemed to Morville to be inter- 
minable. He wrote to Leila and informed her 
of what he had learned and the scant hones he 
had of success. 

When this was concluded there was nothing 
left to do but to wait as patiently as might 


be. 

At length the day arrived, and about balf an 
hour before the appointed time Morville was at 
the solicitor’s office. 

Presently Norris walked in, calm and cool as 
usual, and after giving certain instructions to 
his clerks accompanied his lordship down to the 
detective’s office. 

Mr. Smart received them in his private office, 
and welcomed them with a smile of satisfac- 
faction. 

“‘ It’s all right,” he said. 

“In what way ?” asked Mr. Norris. 

“T’ve got him in custody, locked up in the 
next room.” 

«Is that true?” cried Morville. 

«Yes, my lord.” 

*« How did you do it ?” 

‘I found out his accomplice, a Jew of the 
name of Ikey Mo’ or Moses, and he, for a cer- 
tain sum, confessed that the will was a forgery. 
You need not worry yourself a little bit in the 
matter.” 

“Thank you, Smart,” exclaimed Morville. 
“We will prosecute this man and-——” 

At that moment the report of a pistol was 
heard in the adjoining apartment. 

**Good God!” cried the detective, “he has 
done something desperate.” 

“Who ?” asked Norris. 

« Captain Snakesby.”’ 

Wita one accord they rushed into the room 
and found the captain lying on the floor, pleed- 
ing profusely from a wound in the forehead, 
and having close by him a still-smoxing 
pistol. 

The wretched man had ended his career. See- 
ing that Moses had betrayed him and that the 
forgery was discovered he had nothing left to 
live for. 

It was a sickening sight to see the bold, bad 
man lying quiet in death, and without a word 
the Earl of Blackwater and Mr. Norris with 
bowed heads quitted the room. 

That evening Morville returned to the Abbey 
to bring Leila up to London on the way to be 
presented at Court “on her marriage,” as the 
“« Court Journal” expresses it. 5 

She looked very handsome, and Morville was 
pretty proud of her, for she took her place in 
society as if she had been accustomed to it all 
her life; but people wondered why, whenever 
she went to a fancy ball, she assumed the cos- 
tume and character of a White Nun. But then 
it was not everyone who knew the strange 
legend of Blackwater Abbey. " 
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I. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 


. Merchandise. 

. An exclamation. 

The emblem of compassion. 
. A city of Lombardy. 

. Odious. 

Nothing. 

A reverie. 

A faniiliar Shakespearian character. 
. To puzzle. . 

A cane tree. 

. A large Australian bird. 

. A flower. 

. A small flat fish. 

. To involve. 

15. A piece of timber. 
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The initials, read downwards, name a favourite 
magazine, and the finals a welcome supplement 


to tne same. 
II. 


LOGOGRIPH. 


Entire, I am to adhere closely ; 

Benead me, and I am to quit; 

Repeat the operation, and [ become a part 
of your dwelling ; 

Complete me now, then remove my second 
and third letters, and I am a hoilow 
place in the earth ; 

Complete me again, behead, curtail and 
transpose me, and lam a sequestered 
spot ; 

Now transpose me, for the last time, and I 
am a food, 


III. 
GEOGRAPHICAL ENIGMA. 


. A seaport of France. 

. A peninsula of Mexico. 

A large river in South America. 
. An island in the Bay of Biscay. 
. A river in Tartary. 

. A seaport in Asia Minor. 


Initials, read downwards, name an island in 
the Mediterranean. 


Oop Orr 


IV. 
POETICAL QUOTATION ACROSTIC. 


What gladsome looks of household love 
Meet in the ruddy light! 
There woman’s voice flows forth in song, 
Or childhood’s tale is toid; 
Or lips move tunefuily along 
Some glorious page of old. 


The author of the above will be found in the 
initials of the authors of the following quota- 
tions : 


1. 


Mother of light, how fairly dost thou go 
Over those hoary crests, divinely led. 
Art thou that huntress of the silver bow 

Fabled of old ? 


2. 
Bless’d is the hearth where daughters gird 
the fire, 
And sons that shall be happier than their 
sire, 
Who sees them crowd around his evening 
chair, 
While love and hope inspire his wordless 
prayer. 
3. 


My little love, do you remember, 

Ere we were grown so worldly wise, 
Those evenings in the bleak December, 
Curtain’d warm from the snowy weather, 





[THE END.] 





When you and I played chess together, 
Checkmated by each other’s eyes P 





4. 


Soon as the evening shades prevail 
The moon takes up the wondrous tale ; 
And nightly to the listening eartn 
Repeats the story of her birth. 


5. 


Love not, love not! Ob, warning vainly 
said 
In present years as in the years gone by; 
Love flings a halo round the dear one’s 
head, 
Faultless, immortal—till they change or 
die. 
6. 


Love! I will tell thee what it is to love. 
It is to build with human thoughts a 
shrine, 
Where hove sits brooding like a beauteous 
dove, 
Where life seems young and like a thing 
divine. 


Vv. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


1. Gain. 
2. Two letters of the alphabet. 
8. A female name. 
A colour. 
A banner. 
A brink. 
Legal. 
. A city of Lombardy. 

9. Cruelty. 

10. Happiness. 
The initials will name a famous poet, and 

the finals one of his poems. 


SIH. 


vi. 
PUZZLE. 


I am perceivable by the eye, but by the 
magie of an additional syllable I am incapable 
of being seen. 


Vil. 
DOUBLE ACROSTICAL ARITHMOREM. 


200 and oh, near — to invade. 
150 and rue — profit. 
502 and Ann —an Eastern inhabitant. 
500 and a miner, z—an Indian landholder. 
500 and ace, may — a school. 
51 and blow — a wave. 
1,000 and in, age — a puzzle. 
501 and port — benumbed. 
501 and house — ugly. 
50 and elbow — a nollow sound. 
50 and a pope —a city of Syria. 
101 and Herr — a comparative form of wealta. 
55 and tore — to rebel. 
100 and her, in —to gain. 
57 and tar — of small conséauence. 
1,101 and too, tud —an important African town 
on the river Niger. 
602 and not been —a blessing. 
51 and green—an unsteady gait. 
50 and I, leave, of —a tree and a ncrtion of 
it. 
51 and we —a snare. 
1,051 and anon —in name only. 
50 and age, ill —against the law. 
6 and an, roan — a famous battle. 
50 and Gog, was—a well-known town in 
Scotland. 
The initials and finals, read downwards, will 
give the names of two well-known povtical 
writers. 





Answers to the foregoing Puzzles will appear 
in No. 974 of the Lonpon Reaper. 
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